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““L EVEN hope that those who are kind 
enough to speak well of me may do 
so honestly and not too earnestly, 
and this seldom, until mankind learn 
more of my meaning and can speak 
justly of my living.” 

Mary Baxer Enppy. 
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ACCORDING TO THE FLESH 


CHAPTER ONE 


“Mrs. Eddy has had her descent traced from David, 
of the tribe of Judah, as has Queen Victoria.” * 


Tuis statement, derived from one of the more 
esoteric phases of Christian Science, is encountered in 
various forms throughout the secular literature. The 
particular passage is from a work on the Life and 
Genealogy of Asa G. Eddy, Mrs. FE-.ddy’s third hus- 
band, a book which illustrates the curious preoccupation 
of many of Mrs. Eddy’s followers with genealogy, both 
spiritual and temporal. 

The Beloved Leader herself had all her life a dis- 
tinct predilection for Wustrious lineage, for heraldry, 
and for titles, royal, military, and professional. Her 
own unique autobiography, Retrospection and Intro- 


1 Mary Beecher Longyear, Tha Life and Cenealogy of Ava G. Eddy. 
The suthor states that Mr. Eddy is descended from the tribe of Ephraim, 
the eldest son of Joseph. This is the “Anglo Israel” theory, which seeks 
to prove by historical and Scriptural authority that the Anglo-Saxons are 
the direct descendants of the lest ten tribes of IsraeL “Anglo Israel” 
is not original with Christian Science. It has had many adherents, notably 
Professar Tatten, wha devoted several volumes to the subject. Birs. Long- 
year also has a book an it, “Hear, O Israel!” The theory has an extensive 
bibliography. Its application to Christian Science is based upon various 
references in Mrs. Eddy’s writings. To the question, “How many Christian 
Sctentists believe the Anglo Israel theary?"" T received the answer, “All 
pond pelentists believe it.” It is not, however, an official tenet of the 
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spection, begins however, at a point and in a tone much 
nearer our purpose and interest. 


“My ancestors, according to the flesh, were from both 
Scotland and England, my great-grandfather, on my 
father’s side, being John McNeil of Edinburgh.” 


She relates that the daughter of John McNeil mar- 
ried an E.nglishman named Baker, and so became her 
paternal grandmother; that “m the lme of my grand- 
mother Baker's family was the late Sir John McNeil, 
a Scotch knight, who was prominent in British politics, 
and at one time held the position of ambassador to 
Persia’; that her grandparents came to America seek- 
ing freedom to worship God, and “bringing with them 
to New England a heavy sword, encased in a brass scab- 
bard, on which was inscribed the name of 2 kinsman 
upon whom the weapon had been bestowed by Sir 
William Wallace, from whose patriotism and bravery 
comes that heart-stirring air, ‘Scots wha hae wl Wallace 

In this chronology she seems to have been in error, 
although the statement still stands in the autobiography. 
Six generations of Bakers preceded Mary Baker in 
America, the first record of the family being of John 
Baker who came from East Anglia and obtained a free- 
hold in Charlestown, Mass., in 1684, fourteen years 
after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth. 
If her right to the McNeil coat-of-arms was denied, as 
it later was, her certificate of membership in the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution would seem to be 
secure. 

Mrs. Eddy had no king for autobiography. For 
her the past was suffused with the colors of subsequent 
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events: her life was given to “the transformation of the 
event,” and to this process the past most readily lends 
itself. Moreover, she was temperamentally of those 
who live intensely in the present, with eyes turned 
always to the future, and this perhaps was the chief 
secret of her success. Left to herself, it is safe to say 
that she would never have written of the past, except as 
it touched her Cause. 

When the time came that some sort of autobio- 
graphical statement was expected of her, she set to work 
and, by including a few poems and devoting an even 
half of the space to an exposition of her theories, pro- 
duced a scant ninety-five pages, all that she cared or 
thought necessary to say. Her memory was largely 
emotional, and of what she remembered she told what 
she chose to tell, which may be said of most autobicg- 
raphers. We are often baffled yet somehow sympathetic, 
as when writing of one of the most disputed phases of 
her life, which to this day remains 2 mystery, she breaks 
off suddenly to say: “It is well to know, dear reader, 
that our material, mortal history is but the record of 
dreams, not of man’s real existence, and the dream has 
no place in the Science of being.” It is so exactly what 
most of us feel, and would like to say, but lack the cour- 
age, the candor, or the naiveté, 

She had the feminine disregard for dates, for figures, 
statistics in any form, for the litera] sequence of events, 
and only when they became a point of controversy did 
she settle down to verifying them. In writing of her 
first husband she invariably referred to him as “Colonel 
Glover.” Later, the military title being questioned, she 
wrote in @ personal letter, “I called my late husband 
Colonel, because he was connected with the militia, and 
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I had got mixed on his rank.” ‘This explanation, so 
angrily quoted by one of her most industrious enemies 
brought from him the comment that, “She might just 
as well have called him Genera! for the same reason.” 
And so she might. But she didn’t. She simply called 
him “Major” after that. 

It is plain that, for her, all these things, dates, titles, 
chronologies, fell clearly within the class of what she so 
splendidly called the “etcetera of mortal mind.” 





ea ee Pere 
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CHAPTER TWO 
1 


Srx generations of sturdy God-fearing New Eng- 
land farmers. It might be the beginning or the ending 
of how many American biographies? We see them at 
once, the tall gaunt men, blue-eyed (the very adjectives 
write themselves), stern fathers, begetters of many chil- 
dren; the dutiful thrifty women; the long days of stub- 
born dogged toil, the solemn sabbaths, blessing before 
meals, the chapter read from the Word by firelight, and 
early to bed in the little box-like chambers under the 
sloping eaves. 

Six generations of God-fearing New England 
farmers, spending their lives in the struggle to wrest 
food and shelter from the material earth, toiling, dying 
and passing away into obscurity. 

And on the 16th of July, 1821, under the sloping 
roof of a New Hampshire farmhouse in the settlement 
known as the village of Bow, Abigail, Mark Baker’s 
patient wife, gave birth to her sixth child, a fragile little 
pirl whom they called Mary, and who was te come, by 
denying reality to the material world and teaching that 
the things of the Spirit alone have substance and are 
real, to gain riches and fame, and so powerfully to affect 
the imagination of her time that there were many who 
believed that she would never die; and when at the age 
of eighty-nine she died, believed she would rise again. 
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A granite pyramid, erected by one of her grateful 
followers, now marks the site of Mary Baker Eddy’s 
birthplace on the uplands at Bow. It is cut from a single 
block weighing thirty-three tons, “‘a replica of the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt,” its dimensions one-seventieth of 
the original. 

In the years of her greatest fame, when her ideas 
had won her many ardent friends, and almost as many 
and as ardent enemies, two pictures were persistently 
drawn of Mrs, Eddy. One presented her as the illiterate 
daughter of an ignorant New Hampshire farmer; the 
other as the fine flower of New England culture and 
wealth. Between these two pictures there would seem 
to be ample room for an environment more suitable than 
either for the nourishment of the peculiar genius that 
was hers. 

It may be said at once that her family was most re- 
spectable, and occupied a position of some consequence 
in its rural community.” Indeed there is that touch of 
acrimony in stories told by their old neighbors that 
would suggest that members of the family may have 
held themselves just a little above their commoner 
acquaintances. The Baker home, though far from a 
sophisticated or a bookish one, was as comfortable as the 
usual farmer’s home of that primitive period. What is 
more mmportant is that the adventurous strain in the 
blood that had brought the first John Baker across the 
Atlantic in a sailing ship to the hazards of the new land 
had, with the generation of Mark Baker’s children, be- 
gun to change its course, and to Jead them out upon the 
no less hazardous adventures of the mind. 


1 Mark Baker, the youngest of ten children of Joseph Baker, married 
Abigail Ambrose, of good New England farmer stock, daughter of Nathaniel 
and Phebe Ambrose, of the nearby village of Pembroke. Both the Baker 
and Ambrose families were ardent Congregutionalists, 
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None of the family remained on the farm when they 
were old enough to shift for themselves. The eldest 
son, Samuel, learned the trade of stone mason and went 
to Boston to work in the building trades. Alberi, the 
second son, seems to have been marked for more than a 
local career. He graduated from Dartmouth in 1834, 
studied law in the office of Franklin Pierce, then of 
Hillsborough Center, N. H., afterward President of 
the United States, under whose influence he went into 
politics, served as Assemblyman in the State Legisla- 
ture, and received the nomination for Representative in 
Congress, but died before the election, at the age of 
thirty-one. The third son, George Sullivan, formed a 
partnership with his brother-in-law, Alexander Tilton, 
in a prosperous woolen mill famous for the manufacture 
of its “Tilton Tweed.” The two elder daughters mar- 
ried well; and Mark Baker himself, by a lifetime of hard 
work and thrifty saving, was able to take to himself a 
second wife, a well-to-do widow, and to live out his days 
in a comfortable home in the village of Tilton, where his 
neighbors called him ‘‘Squire.” 


2 


Out of the early years two figures clearly emerge, 
—iron-willed Mark, the father; and his youngest frail- 
et child, the little daughter Mary, who inherited his 
will. 

Since ali her life Mary Baker progressed forward in 
direct ratio to the resistance offered her, the influence of 
this father upon her character is not to be underesti- 
mated. He was her first antagonist. 

Mark Baker might stand as the slightly exaggerated 
and even theatrica! figure of the tyrannical Puritan 
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father in any familiar New England play. Narrow and 
dogmatic, rigidly upright and honest, adhering strictly 
to the letter of Church and law, no man disagreed with 
him without encountering his wrath. And mighty 
would be the sound of that wrath. For the Baker voice 
was traditional in New Hampshire, and stories still are 
told of Mark and his brother at work in distant fields, 
“thundering like gods to each other across the hills.” 

The character and personality of this stern New 
Englander were of the kind that are never forgotten in 
a community, and even those who were children when 
Mark Baker was an old man remembered him well and 
had many stories to tell of him. Stories of his preju- 
dices, his temper, “a tiger for temper, and always in a 
row,’ of his fierce political disagreements, arguments 
and disputes. He was active in local politics and re- 
ligious affairs, and the books of the Congregational 
Church of which he was a member bear the record of 
many of his quarrels, one of which Jed to his applying 
for a letter of dismissal, which was refused, whereupon 
he placed himself on record as “feeling aggrieved at the 
doings of the Church on this subject.” A business dif- 
ference with his brother James ended in a complete 
estrangement of the two families, though they lived on 
adjoining farms, their houses fortunately hidden from 
each other by a hill, “You could no more move him 
than you could move old Kearsarge” (a local moun- 
tain), his neighbors said of him. 

The Milmine History, written at a time when old 
neighbors of Mark Baker were still alive, records many 
of these first hand tales. 

“One Sunday in his later years he mistook the day 


and worked ag usual about his place. On Monday morning 
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he started for Church, but was disturbed at seeing his 
neighbors at work. As usual he took them to task. 
‘Sister Lang,’ he said, frowning at a neighbor who was 
placing out her tubs for washing, ‘what is the meaning of 
this on the Lord’s Day? The woman replied that as the 
day was Monday she was preparing to do the family wash- 
ing, but Mark commanded her to prepare for church in- 
stead, and went on his way, Farther along he stopped 
again. ‘Brother Davis,’ he cried, ‘what is this commotion 
in the streets? Why are not the church bells ringing for 
public worship?’ He was again assured that it was Mon- 
day; but he was not convinced until he arrived at the 
ehurch and found the deors closed. He hurried to Elder 
Curtice, who confirmed his fcars. ‘Is it possible that I 
have broken the Lord’s Day?’ exclaimed Mark Baker in 
alarm, and he knelt with Jus pastor and prayed for for- 
giveness. Back to his home went the old man, the godly 
part of him purged. But the old Adam remained, and as 
he strode up the hill he trembled with excitement, A tame 
crow, a pet of the children of the neighborhood, hopped 
on a bush in front of him, cawing loudly. In his perturbed 
condition, the sight of the bird made Mark angrier than 
ever, and raising his stick, he struck the crow dead. “Take 
that,” he said in a passion, ‘for hoppin’ about on the Sab- 
bath,’ and he stormed on up the hill. At home he kept 
the day strictly as Sunday to atone for his worldliness of 
the previous day.” 


When in 1907 these stories appeared in McClure’s 
Magazine, Mrs. Eddy, then 86, replied in the pages of 
one of her periodicals: 

“My father’s person was erect and robust. He never 
used a walking stick. To illustrate: Qne time when my 
father was visiting Governor Pierce, President Franklin 
Pierce’s father, the Governor handed him a gold-headed 
walking stick, as they were about to start for church. My 
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father thanked the Governor, but declined to accept the 
stick, saying, “I never use a cane,’ ” 


She was in her way a master of the dialectical. If 
her father had killed one crow with a walking stick, his 
daughter here killed two with Governor Pierce’s cane. 


Mark Baker was, it is plain, the type of man who is 
master in his own house. And, although all of his chil- 
dren were endowed with strong wills of their own, he 
seems to have been master until the advent of his daugh- 
ter Mary. For against him Mary was possessed of one 
unanswerable argument,—her sudden and terrifying 
WInesses. She was subject from infancy to convulsive 
attacks the exact nature of which has probably never 
been known. They continued throughout her life, and 
made of her a semi-invalid at intervals for years at a 
time. 

They have been described by many eyewitnesses. 
At times, they said, Mary fell headlong to the floor, 
writhing and screaming in apparent agony. Agam, she 
dropped as if lifeless, and lay limp and motionless until 
restored. At othcr times she became rigid like a cata- 
leptic, and continued for a time in a state of suspended 
animation. 

The Authorized Life of Mrs. Eddy quotes the de- 
scription by an eyewitness of one of these attacks which 
occurred when Mrs. Eddy was about 35 years of age. 


““T had the honer to take care of Mrs. Eddy once,’ 
said a very old woman of Greton. ‘She was all alone in 
her home and I heard her bell ringing. I went in and 
found her lying rigid with foum on her lips, I brought 
her around with cold water. She motioned to her medicine 
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chest, and I gave her what she wanted. Then I sat with 
her till she got better.’ ” ? 


Mrs. Eddy herself, writing of the same period said, 
“T have been sick 6 years with spinal inflammation, and 
its train of sufferings, gastric and bilious.’’* 

Dr. Ladd, who attended Mary in her youth, some- 
times impatiently diagnosed the attacks as “hysteria 
mingled with bad temper,’ ’—a diagnosis which does not, 
however, remove them from the class of “genuine 
afflictions.” 

The illness was, in any event, genuine enough to 
prevent Mary from going regularly to school. For a 
few weeks at a time she would be sent with her older 
brothers and sisters to the district school, but the walks 
there and back along the country roads, the excitement 
of school itself, proved too much for her, and the attempt 
was presently given up and she was kept at home, and 
taught by her elders, particularly by her brother Albert, 
home from Dartmouth for his holidays. 

The attacks were known as Mary’s “fits,” and 
although they usually passed off within a few hours, the 
family continually feared that she might die in one of 
them, and their occurrence created panic in the Baker 
home. Jt is not to be wondered at that, in order to 
avoid them, every concession was made to the nervous 
and easily overwrought child. She was placated and 
petted by her mother, her brothers and sisters, and 
“spoiled,” as the neighbors said, by her Grandmother 
Baker who lived with them. 

But concessions would not come easily to Mark 

2Sibyl Wilbur, The Life of Mary Baker Eddy (authorized and pub- 
lished by the Christian Science Church). 
3 Letter to P. P. Quimby. May 29, 1862, 
18 
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Baker. Accustomed to having his slightest word obeyed, 
and attempting to exact obedience from Mary, who was 
in her turn accustomed to having her own way, Mark 
Baker would fail to percetve the approach of the catas- 
trophe until it was upon him. And then he was m the 
greatest panic of them all. It was said that “nothing 
on earth excited Mark Baker hke one of Mary’s fits,” 
which would be only natural in a nature such as his. It 
is probable that when the attacks were precipitated by 
some clash of his will with hers, his panic had in rt the 
strongly suppressed sense of the responsibility being at 
least partly his own. And this, with his religious fear 
of a vengeful God, fear for his child’s soul as well as his 
own, sent him lashing his horses down the hill for Dr. 
Ladd, “standing upright in his wagon and shouting in 
his tremendous voice, ‘Mary is dying! ”’ as his neighbors 
remembered him. 

The fear that she might die, and die unredeemed, 
must likewise have been the basis of their many conflicts 
about religion, and of his insistence upon Mary’s Join- 
ing the church, which none of his other children had ever 
been persuaded to do, and which Mary herself held off 
doing until she was seventeen. 


4 


It was a time of great religious disturbance and agi- 
tation everywhere. ‘The waters of mercy were begin- 
ning to flow, and to quench a little the terrible fires of 
hell. But to Mark Baker the quenching of one ap- 
pointed flame was heresy. He struggled mightily 
against the tide. 

There is something formidable and pathetic in the 
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figure of the old man standing so sternly by the harsh 
faith of his fathers, and wrestling with his children to 
bring them to see the Light—the Light, again, of the 
terrible flames—before it should be too Jate. The others 
might meet bis exhortations with stubborn silence, or 
with compromise,—but Mary was herself to grow up to 
rebuke, admonish and exhort, She met him with words, 
with tears, with passion to match his own. 

“My father’s relentless theology,” she writes in one 
of her few references to him, “emphasized belief in a 
final judgment-day, in the danger of endless punish- 
ment and in a Jehovah merciless towords unbelievers.” 

He preached to her the doctrine of election, or pre- 
destination, and she did not wish to be saved if her 
brothers and sisters were to be numbered among the 
lost. 

“So perturbed was I by the thoughts aroused by this 
erroneous doctrine,” she writes of one such seene, “that 
the family doctor was summoned, and pronounced me 
stricken with fever. 


“My mother, as she bathed my burning temples, bade 
me lean on God’s love, which would give me rest, if I went 
to him in prayer, as I was wont to do, seeking his guid~ 
ance. J prayed; a soft glow of ineffabie Joy came over 
me. The fever was gone, and I rose and dressed myself, 
in a normal ecndition of health. Mother saw this, and 
was glad. The physician marvelled, and the ‘horrible de- 

=e -forever 
lost its power over me.”? * 


On one occasion at least the conflict between Mary 
and her father became so acute that Mrs. Baker sent 


4 Roetrospection and Introspection, p. 18, 
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Mary on a visit to friends near Boston in the hope of 
restoring her to a calmer state of mind. 

It is hardly to be expected that with two such natures 
as this, the encounters between them would be confined 
to the subject of religion. Or that Mary’s will was spent 
exclusively upon her father. 

There were those among their acquaintances who 
called Mary’s attacks by the old fashioned name of 
tantrums, and said that she used them to get her own 
way. They cited the fact that she often had one of her 
spells on Sunday afternoons; when after a long morning 
in church she was compelled to sit with folded hands and 
be so very, very good. Considering the terror those 
sermons held for her, the heavy mid-day dinner, and the 
long solemn dreariness of those Sunday afternoons, that 
the day should end disastrously for Mary is hardly to be 
wondered at. 

In such hysterical temperaments the confusion of 
cause and effect is inevitable. It would be almost too 
much to expect if, seeing the effect of her attacks upon 
the family, the nervous and precocious child had not 
perceived the advantage of at least a threatened attack 
in minor arguments as well. 

Et is satd that this was a method of argument that 
she did not entirely abandon in her later life, 


5 


The pious, bookish, peace-loving little Mary of Miss 
Wilbur’s Authorized Life, must cause even the most 
devout to sometimes wonder how she ever grew up to 
become the fierce and doughty fighter that she was; 
the Leader fond of quoting the words of Jesus accord- 
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ing to Matthew: “Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth: I came not to send peace, but a sword,” 
and when the complaint was made that her theories were 
creating dissension, breaking up families, separating 
husbands and wives, continued the quotation, “For I am 
come to set 2 man at variance against his father; and the 
daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law. And a man’s foes shall be 
they of his own household.” 

Miss Wilbur paints a scene of the brother Albert’s 
return home from his first year at college, and the meet- 
ing between him and Mary, a little girl of nine, “fragile 
and gentle, like a flower that might be crushed.” He 
caught her up and set her as of old upon his shoulder 
“to queen it through the house.” 


“Mother,” he said, “Mary is as beautiful as an angel.” 

“Well, my son,” said the good mother, “she is as gentle 
and sweet-tempered as one.” 

“Now, little sister, tell me about the books.” 


Unfortunately little angels do not grow up to be 
leaders of great movements, even leaders of a religion of 
Love. For leaders are born not out of submission but 
out of revolt and the unshakable conviction that they 
are in the right. 

It would seem that the denominational writers have 
confused her with her theories, and have succeeded in 
drawing the picture of an ideal little girl in a Christian 
Science home, forgetting that it was much later that her 
discovery was made, She herself seemed at times to fall 
under the same influence, for she once wrote in answer 
to tales that were being circulated of her early life, that 
her mother “often presented my disposition as exem- 
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plary for her other children to imitate, saying, “When 
do you ever see Mary angry?’ ”’ 

But as this was at a time when she was beset by her 
enemies, who were leaving no stick unturned and no 
stone uncast,—it may be said to have been written in the 
heat of argument. Immediately following it she relates 
an incident “as illustrative of my disposition.” At the 
time she was the wife of Dr. Patterson, she says, and 
living in North Groton, N. H., a blind girl came to her 
door and asked for admittance. She took her in, and 
the blind girl begged to be allowed to remain with her, 
“and my tenderness and sympathy were such that I 
could not refuse her.” Her housekeeper, however, com- 
plained that the blind girl was too much trouble, and 
that she would leave if the girl was allowed to stay. But, 
“tt was not In my heart to turn the blind girl out, and 
so I lost mv housekeeper.” 

As this incident occurred when she was at least 36, 
and as the blind girl is elsewhere referred to as her 
“blind servant,” it would hardly seem to be a case mm 
point, 

Clearly she had no relish for the subject, perhaps re- 
senting a little in her heart the picture of that submis- 
sive angelic little girl. 

In her last davs, sitting in the twilight of her great 
house in Boston, she talked to Adam Dickey of many 
things; of the indomitable will which she had had all her 
hfe, even when a child; of how her father used to try 
to break that will, and how her mother always defended 
her, saying, “Mark, you must not antagonize Mary, you 
know she is always right, and I cannot allow you to be 
overbearing or cruel to her.” (She still remembered, at 
89, that she had been always in the right!) 
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On those summer evenings she told Adam Dickey 
many stories of her childhood, which he recounts in his 
Memoirs of Mary Baker Eddy, and among them one 
which bears the authentic mark of inerasible memory, 
and which does much to illustrate the unhappy influence 
of Mark Baker’s corrective methods upon his child. 

Mr. Dickey prefaces the story with the statement 
that “her father seerned to know that she was an un- 
usual child and that even when very young she seemed 
to possess healing qualities.’ NHer eldest brother Sam, 
a big fellow in his late teens, had while chopping wood 
accidentally inflicted a serious gash in his leg with a 
glancing ax, and lay in bed for days, the wound ap- 
parently refusing to heal. 


“They were about to despair of his recovery, when 
Mary’s father picked her up and approaching the bed he 
turned aside the covers and gently placed Mary’s hand 
over the wound, holding it there for some little time. From 
that moment Sam’s leg grew rapidly well, while Mary fer 
several days suffered with a high fever and delirium, as a 
result of this experience.” ° 


It is possible that Mrs. Eddy herself had rationai- 
ized even that painful and unforgettable episode into a 
forecast of her healing power. And to do this it would 
be necessary to rationalize her father’s role as well. It 
is possible that her memory toid her that the laying on 
of her hand had cured the wound. For the memory of 
her brother’s iliness ceased when her own “fever and 
delirium” had superseded it, usurped as usual the cen- 


5 Memoirs of Mary Baker Eddy, Adam Dickey. Mr. Dickey was a 
member of Mrs. Eddy's household for the last three years of ‘her life, 
and a Director of her Church, His book was published by his widow in 
1927, but almost immediately withdrawn from publicution and sale by 
request of the Church. 
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ter of the family stage. And since the brother did not die 
~-and her next memory of him was as recovered,. the 
sequence of events could easily be transformed into 
the episode effecting his recovery. 

Tt is safe to savy that the incident did occur. One 
wonders what the facts of it really were. It is hardly 
reasonable to suppose that Mark WGaker’s motive was 
the healing of the wound,——or that he believed in the 
efficacy of the laying on of hands. Other and less benefi- 
cent explanations come readily to the mind. Had 
Mary unwittingly played some part in the brother’s 
accident—her small foot rolled the log perhaps—and 
Mark Baker's uncontrollable fury led him to adopt so 
irrational a form of punishment? Given the tempera- 
ment of the man, it would seem to be the only possible 
explanation of such an act,—a punishment that might 
have a disastrous effect even upon a normal child. It is 
a scene that marks the difference between that time and 
ours more sharply than any listing of mechanical inven- 
tions Jacked by them and possessed so casually by us— 
their tallow candle, cur electric light; their plodding 
horses, our motor cars and aeroplanes. If the child 
psychology of today is still largely theoretical and often 
seems absurd, it has at least accomplished this,—that the 
discipline by fear and force no longer has the sanction of 
the community. The wrath of a father against his child 
is no longer likened to the righteous wrath of God. And 
if the psychologists have done nothing else, they have 
made plain the effect of such methods upon the neurotic 
ehild. Its the clue to much that was obscure, irrational 
and contradictory in Mary Baker’s character. Out of 
her malady and early environment came the drama of 
her life,—its tragedies, its absurdities and its success. 
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Antagonists as they were, Mark Baker gave his 
daughter much, They were inevitably alike in many 
ways. Compare the photographs of Mrs. Eddy at 70 
with the photograph of her father at approximately the 
samme age, and not only the contours but the very lines 
are similar. She had from him her fine nose and eyes, 
the broad high forehead, the resolute chin, and the 
straight firm mouth. A more gracious spirit and a less 
obstmate mind would have made Mark Baker a hand- 
some man, as his children were handsome after him. 
Mary had from him as well the deep and resonant tim- 
bre of her voice—the Baker voice. Yet she owed her 
father more than these so obvious qualitics. If it be 
true that his mistaken method of discipline increased her 
sense of combatrveness, increased even the tendency to 
the illness with which she was afflicted,—then Christian 
Science itself 1s in this father’s debt. For without the 
incorrigible temperament, without the invincible power 
of her will, without the continued instalnhty of her 
health which concentrated the interest upon a cure, she 
would never have taken the path that led her to found 
her church. 


6 


Lest this phase of Marys childhood be unduly 
stressed, it should be remembered how all children take 
for granted the environment and conditions, even of 
Ulness, to which they have been habituated from in- 
fancy; how it constitutes to them the normal condition 
and environment, and their place in and reaction to it 
constitute their normal reaction to the world. Life in 
the Baker household was not all religious oppression 


and stern parental discipline. Mrs. Eddy said that she 
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remembered the home of her childhood as one “with the 
open hand.” Visits were paid and received. The 
Bakers themselves were a large family, with many rela- 
tives. Cousins came and went, Mark himself, coming 
in from the fields to receive the frequent calls of his oid 
friend, “Priest”? Burnham, the minister from Pembroke 
across the river, would let his work go while they spent 
an hour or two in the righteous condemnation of all 
backsliders to eternal punishment, and after kneeling 
together to thank God for their own salvation, Mark 
did not let his visitor depart without refreshment from 
the corner cupboard, ceremoniously offered and as cere- 
moniously received. ‘There were the social activities of 
the church in which the family all took part, box 
suppers, “socials,” fairs. Concord was only five miles 
away, and the Bakers were not stay-at-homes. ‘The 
older brothers and sisters were not dullards, but were 
from all accounts a handsome and self-sufficient Iot, 
and in the intervals of farm work and school there must 
have been young friends coming and going, hay rides, 
sleigh rides, with Mary taken along when she was well 
enough. 

For Mary was not always ill, and although little 
gaiety or frivolity is recorded of her early life, it is 
hardly to be supposed that so volatile a temperament 
as hers found pleasure exclusively in study and pious 
contemplations. And there is evidence, the evidence of 
her own letters written in her early teens, to show her 
toward those she loved an affectionate, spirited, and, 
considering the nature of her illness, a surprisingly 
natural little girl. Indeed, except for the crises of ill- 
nesses, and the instability of her nervous organization, 
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Mary’s childhood experiences seem to have been no more 
than those of the usual imaginative child. 

She had flying dreams, even as you and {,—which 
served her later in her own work as a symbol of 
“transcending the laws of matter,” and “mounting 
higher in the altitude of being.” 

There was a period when she heard “voices,” as many 
children do. Her name would be called three times in 
an ascending scale, and when she would go to her 
mother to ask what she wanted, her mother would say 
that no one had called. On one occasion her cousin 
Mehitabel was present and also heard the voice, which 
convinced Mary’s mother, who then bade her when she 
heard the voice again to answer in the words of Samuel, 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” On the night 
when the voice called again, she replied as her mother 
had bidden her, and after that she did not hear the 
voice again, Much is made of this experience, and Mrs. 
Eddy recounts it at length in Retrospection and Intro- 
spection, devoting a section to it under the caption 
“Voices Not Our Own.” She retold the story in her 
old age to Adam Dickey, and added that she had never 
before told anyone what took place after her answer, 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” She then re- 
lated, says Mr. Dickey, “in a voice filled with awe, that 
when she made the reply a most unusual phenomenon 
took place. Her body was lifted entirely from the bed 
on which she lay, to a height it seemed to her, of about 
one foot. Then it was laid gently back on the bed. 
This was repeated three times. As a child she was 
afraid to tell the circumstances to anybody, but she 
pondered it deeply in her heart and thought of it many 
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years afterward when she was demonstrating the 
nothingness of matter and that the claim of the human 
body was a myth.” | 

The stress laid upon this experience, and the fact 
that it is the only one recounted, show that such expe- 
riences were foreign and unusual to her. She seems 
never to have been an “ecstatic” in the mystical religious 
sense. Voices and levitation are by no means uncom- 
mon illusions of adolescence, and few children grow up 
without some such story to tell. It certainly cannot be 
heid, in Mary’s case, as prophetic of her mission, or as 
evidence of early piety. Mary’s father probably thought 
her a most impious and worldly child. She could hardly 
have escaped familiarity with the Bible, and biblical 
characters would come quite naturally to seem real per- 
sonages to her. Samuel seems to have been her favorite 
prophet, probably because her mother often read to her 
the story of little Samuel. When she learned that 
Samuel had praved three times daily, she took to pray- 
ing seven times a day, chalking up her score on the wall 
of the woodshed, outdoing Samuel by four prayers a 
day. Denied a part in the normal competitive games 
of other children, she entered into competition with the 
prophet Samuel, and came off easily victorious. 

There is nowhere any record of her having danced, 
played games, or having engaged in any of those youth- 
ful sports that are at once discipline for mind and body 
and for the social instincts always anarchistic in the 
neurotic child. Her illness partially accounts for this, 
and the fact that she did not go to school where she 
would have been forced into contact with other children, 
their amusements, and exacting codes. 

In. this lack of youthful physical activity lies per- 
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haps one of the most potent forces of her life. The 
vitality forced into the channel of ambition, of intellec- 
tual desire, the necessity to distinguish herself above her 
fellows without competing on their own ground. 

That she succeeded is hardly te be denied. At 14 
Mary, who had had only occasional weeks at the 
district school, wrote a letter for which she apologizes 
as “the second letter J ever wrote,” to her brother 
George Sullivan, who had lately left the farm.’ It is 
in a slanting Spencerian hand, on thin paper with a 
lined page placed beneath and showing through to keep 
the writmg straight. The errors are less apparent in 
the original than they appear in print,—which by the 
way is equally true of her letters throughout her life. 


“Bow Sept. 7th 1835 
Dear Brother— 


As I have an opportunity of sending you a letter by 
Mr. Cutchins without putting you to that expense which 
any intelligence that I could communicate would but ill 
repay, I improve it with pleasure, If solitude will make 
one’s thoughts flow on uninterrupted I tliink I shall have 
plenty of them this afternoon as Father, Mother and 
Martha (which makes up the family) have gone to attend 
the funeral of J. J. Cavis and I am left alone to review 
past events and paint to my imagination the many hapy 
Sabbaths we have spent together. Still, as you informed 
us in your letter you enjoyed contentment and health at 
which I do most sincerely rejoice; and I should were IF in 
your case think the sacrifice at which you obtained it 
but a mere momentary gratification compared with the 
6 The girlhood letters quoted in this and the following chapter were 

obtained in 1911 by Mr. A. A. Beauchamp from the son of George Sul- 


livan Baker. These letters were published in an article by Isaac F. 
Marcosson in Munsey’s, April, 1911. 
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enjoyment of health. Yet though in the enjoyment of 
these blessings you informed us there was one thing want- 
ing to fill up the measure of your happiness to know that 
Father was reconciled to your leaving us. I think from 
what we have heard him say in the family and tell others 
he was sensible as well as all of us the exchange was neces- 
sary for your health. 

“There is one thing if I have not improved it aright I 
have lerned from expperience to prize more perhaps than 
ever I did before that is Dear Brother the friendiy adzutce 
and council you was ever giving me and the lively inter- 
est you ever manifested in my welfare—but now when I 
sit down to my /onely meal I have no brother Suilivan 
to encourage me as formerly—-but there is no pmlosophy 
in repining. I must extend the thought of benevolence 
farther than selfishness would permit and only add my 
health at present is improveing slowly and I hope by 
dieting and being careful sometime to regain it. I had 
entirely forgoticn to write you the news I had mtended 
and will only say as Martha has told you all about it 
that in this town far kened and noted is your name and 
that we are in daily expectation of receiving some of your 
poetical effusions, a love dity or something of the kind. 
This is the news I have to tell respecting yourself (and 
news indeed I should suppose to you} or of any kind 
excepting that Mother has been that long contemplated 
journey to Boston with cousin James B. who was upon 
a visit at that time and returned with her, had an 
agreeable visit, returned in a week from the time she 
left, She wants very much to see you and wer it not 
she looks more to your interest than her own personal 
comfort could scarcely be denyed it. She wishes me 
to geive her love to you and as for Father he will write by 
Mr. Cutchins if he sees him-—if not by the mail and give 
you the result of his researches at Sanbornton as he is 
now there with Mother to look up a farm. I have writ- 
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ten much more than I intended as aister M. and I have 
both written, and will now close with giving you much 
thanks for the presents you sent by Mr. C. although I did 
not receive the toothpick I shall take the will for the 
deed and think much of them for coming from you. Write 
every opportunity—excuse all mistakes as this is the sec- 
ond letter I ever wrote and accept the well wishes of your 
affectionate sister. 
Mary M. Baker.” 


ae, pee 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Tux “researches at Sanbornton” proved fruitful, for 
the following Spring found the Bakers settled on their 
new farm just at the edge of Sanbornton Bridge (now 
Tilton}, a thriving little manufacturing town eighteen 
miles to the north of Concord. A morning early in 
May finds Mary in high spirits, and, to let her speak 
for herself, which she does admirably— 


it; 


. . » engaged in the sweet employment of writing (or 
rather talking} to brother S. at Conn, and to comply 
with good ton, I shall first enquire for your health, spirits, 
and the like of that, hopeing time still continues to glide 
smoothly as in former years, it continues to do so for us 
only when we are obliged to ride in a wagon, and then it 
is rough—however, I attended mecting yesterday in a 
wagon, but be assured Brother, it was only to treat reso- 
lution. We have some fine ladies up here, perhaps as 
fine as you ever saw, but none, I conclude, that will ex- 
ceed the fair maids of Con*t. We have enquired of Mr. 
Cutchins how far you have crept into their good graces, 
but have not ascertained, and now brother, what wait 
you for? that is a question of my own asking, but I 
cannot answer. [F wish I could, for I have not much else 
to say as 3 shali not attempt the formalities of letter 
writing. I shall resign that office to Martha, for you 
know ‘she holds the pen of a ready writer,’ still I hope 
after I read the book you sent us, I shall become some- 
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what more civilized in my present state of ignorance I 
cannot express the gratitude I feele for the presents you 
sent us by Mr. C., they meet a welcome reception you may 
depend, although I should much rather have seen the orig- 
inal, You cannot imagine the disappointment I felt on 
receiving your letter that you should not return, but I 
hope it will not be long before I shal again see you, do 
not disappoint me but come and see us if you cannot 
stay. We received a letter from Albert not long since, 
he informed us he had written to you but had received no 
answer. Mother wishes to be remembered to you with 
all the kindness of parental love, but none more sincerely 


than your sister 
Mary.” 


Both Martha and Mr. Cutchins add a few lines to 
this letter. Mr. Cutchins praises the hospitality of the 
sisters, and Martha says that she is surrounded by Mr. 
Cutchins and her two sisters, and that, “they keep shak- 
ing the table and making me laugh all the time, and 
now they have brought on a plate of nuts and turn- 
overs and a pitcher of sap beer.” 


Established in the new home convenient to the town, 
Mary once more attempted to go to school, She was, 
of course, placed in a class with children much younger 
than herself, 


“J remember Mary Baker well, (said one of these old 
classmates). She began to come to district school in the 
early summer of 1836. I recollect her very distinctly 
because she was such a big girl to be in our class. I was 
only nine, but I helped her with her arithmetic when she 
needed help. We studied Smith’s Grammar and ciphered 
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by ourselves in Adams’s New Arithmetic, and when she 
left school in three or four weeks we had both reached 
long division. She left on account of sickness. 

“T remember what a pretty girl she was, and how 
nicely she wore her hair. She usually let it hang im ring- 
lets, but one day she appeared at school with her hair 
‘done up’ like a young lady. She told us that style of 
doing it was called a ‘French Twist,’ a new fashion we 
had never seen before. In spite of her backwardness at 
books she assumed a very supericr air, and by her senti- 
mental posturing she managed to attract the attention 
of the whole school. She loved to impress us with fine 
stories about herself and her family. The schoolgirls did 
not like her, and they made fun of her as schoolgirls will. 
I knew her for a long time afterward, as we grew up m 
the same village, but I can’t say that Mary changed much 
with her years.” * 


A trifle bitter, this, from the studious little girl of 
nine sought out so many years later merely to furnish a 
reminiscence of that 15 year old Mary now grown 
to fame and power. They said that she spent her time 
languishing in her seat or scribbling on her slate, feel- 
ing very superior no doubt, since the “seribblings” were 
probably those first flights into her poetic blue. So 
much in the tradition does this indolent Mary seem, that 
compared with her serious young critic we would not 
hesitate to say which one was marked for fame. 

Mrs. Eddy’s education has been the subject of much 
dispute. On the one hand it is claimed that those few 
weeks at the village school ended her formal education. 

On the other hand, we have the repeated statements 
of such spokesmen of her church as Septimus J. Hanne 


1 Recorded by Georgine Milmine in The Life of Mary Bak 
History of Christian Science, P. 16, 17, fe of Mary er Eddy and 
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that Mrs. Eddy was “from every point of view a woman 
of sound education and liberal culture,” and Mrs. 
Eddy’s own statement that she graduated from San- 
born’s Academy. And certain it is that her early letters 
given evidence of “studying hard at home,” and the 
hope of “returning to school” if her “health permits.” 
She quotes the poets, and thanks her brother for sending 
books. 

Her education was always a sensitive point with 
Mrs. Eddy. She had a tremendous admiration for 
scholarship, and her own !ack in this direction led her 
to make statements that have been the butt of much 
ridicule. 

She says in Retrospection and Introspection: 

“My father was taught to believe that my brain was too 
large for my body, and so kept me much out of school, 
but I gained book-knowledge with far Jess learning than 
was usually requisite. At ten years of age I was as 
familiar with Lindley Murray’s Grammar as with the 
Westminster Catechism; and the latter I had to repeat 
every Sunday. My favorite studies were natural philos- 
ophy, logic, and moral science. From my brother Albert 
I received lessons in the ancient tongues, Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin. My brother studied Hebrew during his col- 
lege vacations.” 


Here again her emotional memory was at work. 
Albert had entered Dartmouth when Mary was 9, 
end graduated when she was 18. She admired him 
enormously; thought him the fount of all culture and 
wisdom, Coming home in the summers, Albert brought 
his books. Every thing about him was wonderful to 
Mary,—his great learning, his college associations, 
even his books. It is likely that he did teach her many 
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simple things, and that looking over his shoulder as he 
studied, to be near him, she fancied herself a student 
and scholar too. Hearing him conjugating his Latin 
verbs, she caught the swing of the words and fancied 
herself to be conjugating them, too. 

But in writing of herself in her later days, she was 
often the victim of her own rhetoric, and after the state- 
ment referring to Albert just quoted above, and feeling 
apparently that she had come off quite successfully with 
that, she swings at once into the lyric statement so often 
and so delightedly quoted by her enemies: 


“After my discovery of Christian Science, most of the 
knowledge I had gleaned from schcolbooks vanished like 
a dream, | 

“Learning was so illumined, that grammar was eclipsed. 
Etymology was divine history, voicing the idea of God in 
man’s origin and signification. Syntax was spiritual 
order and unity. Prosody, the song of angels, and no 
earthly or inglorious theme,” ” 


It is a pity that she felt evasion or defense necessary 
on the subject of her education, since it is plain that she 
had enough to enable her to do what she set out to do. 
It may be that with more she would not have gone so 
far,—would not so boldly have set out upon the road 
where scholars fear to tread. The value of formal edu- 
cation is not held to be so certain in our day as it was in 
hers. The stress has shifted from the acquisition of 
learning to the application of knowledge to the affairs 
of life. And limited as her education was, it certainly 

? Retrospection and Introspection, p. 10. 
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must be said that Mary Baker used what knowledge she 
did acquire to the full extent of her capacities. 

If her 9 year old schoolmates made fun of her, it 
seems to have depressed Mary not at all, for in Decem- 
ber of that year she is writing gaily again to her “Ever 
dear Brother” Sullivan, telling him of a party she has 
attended at the home of “Miss Hayes,” who was “truly 
sorry our brother from Conn. was not there”; gossiping 
a little, enigmatically and discreetly; and giving him the 
news: 


“You have perhaps, heard Esqr. Pierce is elected sen- 
ator to Congress. Albert remains at Boston and we be- 
heve considering the proposals Esqr. P. has formerly 
made to him that he will zow relinquish the idea of going 
to the West. 

“We saw Uncle Baker not long since; he is strangely 
altered and to appearance is wasting very fast,;~—enough 
enough of this... . 

“Oh brother I wish I could see you, and I hdly think 
Abby and I would be as sleepy as we were the last might 
you spent with us; but could amuse ourselves (if not you) 
by telling you things that would excite your laughter if 
nothing more.” 


If Albert was, as she afterward repeatedly main- 
tained, her favorite brother, and there existed a great 
affection and understanding between them, and if these 
are merely the letters to the less loved Sullivan, we 
would have here evidence of an unusual warmth of fam- 
ily feeling; an affectionate and loving nature in a young 
girl, who permitted herself to be advised by her brothers 
and thanked them for the advice. 

We have an undated letter to her brother written 
while she was on a visit to friends near Boston,—prob- 
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ably the visit referred to as the one upon which she was 
sent to restore her equilibrium after continuous clashes 
with her father. This would place it in her sixteenth 
year, Although this letter is held to have been written 
to the same brother George Sullivan, its tone suggests 
that it may have been written to the much older married 
brother Samuel, who lived in Boston, and in whose care 
Mary was sent on the visit to Boston. The letters to 
Sullivan, who was much nearer Mary’s age, are far more 
intimate and gay. 

The letter is dated “Friday mor, Haverhill,” and 
the greeting is simply “My dear Brother,” which makes 
it impossible to say with certainty to which brother it 1s 
addressed, She begins by saying that since she left him 
she had “made it a religious duty” to obey him in all 
things, and so, according to her promise, she is writing 
him “the order of exercises since Wednesday.” 


“T reached here about 6 o’clock P. M. was the only pas- 
senger inside, and such a sky-rocket adventure I never 
had; sometimes I really thought I was at least midway 
between heaven and earth, til] the driver’s shrill whistle, 
or a more tolerable road would restore my senses. Mr. 
Hale is the most polite good natured driver in the whole 
world (as I have seen tf ali) and was very kind to me on 
your account, I suppose You cannot know how lame 
and unwell I felt yesterday; Augusta would sleep with me 
the first night, and kept me awake so long after we retired, 
I did not rest much, if any, that night. Yesterday in the 
afternoon we both took off our dresses and went to bed— 
I rested some, and today am as well as usual—have noi 
been anywhere. Augusta and all want me to stay here 
until commencement, and then attend with them, but there 
18 80 much to excite me here, and such a teazing etiquette 
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in this vill. it is not best for my health. And I go to L. 
tonight— God bless you. 
Many.” 


These letters were written between the ages of 14 
end 17. Taken by themselves they might easily 
prophesy a literary career. They are as ingenuously 
charming, as well said, as individual as the early letters 
of many notable women of literature. 


During the vistt referred to in the last letter, Mary, 
abjuring the “teazing etiquette” of the village, found 
time to write a poem, still preserved in her autobi- 
ography. It is called “The Country Seat,” and bravely 
begins; 


Wild spirtt of song,—midst the zephyrs at play 
In bowers of beauty,—I bend to thy lay, 

And woo, while I worship m deep sylvan spot, 
The Muses’ soft echoes to kindle the grot. 
Wake chords of my lyre, with musical kisa, 

To vibrate and tremble with accents of bliss. 


Here morning peers out, from her crimson repose, 
On proud Prairie Queen and the modest Moss-rose; 
And vesper reclines—when the dewdrop is shed 

On the heart of the pink—jin its odorous bed; 

But Flora has stolen the rainbow and sky, 

To sprinkle the flowers with exquisite dye. 


There are five more stanzas, ending with: 


Oh, give me the spot where affection may dwell 
In sacred communion with home’s magic spell! 
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Where flowers of feeling are fragrant and fair, 
And those we most love find 1 happiness rare; 
But clouds are a passage,—they darken my lay: 
This life is a shadow, and hastens away. 


“From girlhood I was a verse-maker,” she says in 
Retrospection and Introspection. ‘Poetry suited my 
emotions better than prose. The following is one of my 
girlhood productions.” Whereupon with the utmost 
confidence, she gives in full a poem called: “Alphabet 
and Bayonet.” * 

These poems show nothing except her ambition to 
write poetry. They are no better and no worse than the 
verses written by most young girls in their teens, They 


4 ALPHABET AND BAYONET 


If faney plumes aerial flight, 
Go fix thy restless mind 

On learning’s lore and wisdom’s might, 
And live to bless mankind. 

The sword is sheathed, ’tis freedom’s hour, 
No despot bears misruie, 

Where knowledge plants the font of power 
In our God-blessed free school. 


Forth from this fount the streamlets flow, 
That widen in their course, 
Hero and sage arise to show 
Science the mighty source, 
And laud the iand whose talents rock 
The cradle of her power, 
The wreaths are twined round Plymouth Rock, 
From erudition’s bower, 


Farther than feet of chamois fall, 
Free as the generous air, 
Strains nobler far than clarion call 
Wake freedom’s welcome, where 
Minerva’s silver sandals still 
Are loosed, and not effete; 
Where echoes still my day-dreams thrill, 
Woke by her fancied feet. 
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are also as good as any poems she ever wrote. For 
although it was the ambition of her “mortal mind,” and 
she continued to express herself in verse, she was never 
a poet,—not even, in fact, a poetess; and her mastery of 
the medium did not improve with years. 

Yet she certainly fancied herself as a poetess, and 
took pride in the role. Durmg her early years, her 
verses appeared frequently in the local newspapers, and 
two of her poems were included in an 1850 anthology 
of New Hampshire Poets. She wrote many hymns for 
her church which are still in use, published a long illus- 
trated poem called astonishingly “Christ and Christ- 
mas” in 1893, and brought out a small volume of her 
collected “Poems” the year preceding her death. 

The chief thing to remember in connection with these 
poems is that Mrs. Eddy owned her own [Publishing 
House; the vast presses, and a staff of expert printers 
waited upon her manuscripts. In addition to this, she 
hed an audience ready to receive her every word, how- 
ever trivial, as inspired. Such practical beatitudes 
might have their effect upon any writer’s Judgment of 
his work. 

It is said that many devout Christian Scientists re- 
read every word of Mrs. Eddy’s entire published works 
every six months. Her poems are read in the same de- 
vout spirit as is brought to the reading of the text book 
“Science and Health.” Kach word and line is pondered, 
is believed to hold some deep meaning and intent. This 
fanatical devotion robs her followers of the innocent ap- 
preciation of many pleasant passages in Mrs. Eddy’s 
works. She took herself more easily than this. When, 
for example, in 18938, her illustrated long poem “Christ 
and Christmas” appeared, the excessive seriousness of 
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its reception, the flood of testimonials to the miraculous 
healing power of both the illustrations and the verses 
placed Mrs. Eddy in such an embarrassing position that 
she temporarily withdrew the book, and issued an an- 
nouncement rebuking her followers, in which she said, 
among other things, “The illustrations were not in- 
tended for a golden calf, at which the sick may look and 
be healed,” and, “My Christmas poem and its illustra- 
tions are not a textbook. Scientists sometimes take 
things too intensely.” * 

The tendency of her muse was, as the Germans say, 
“to go upon the stage”; and once there, she made 
such disconcerting leaps from “sense to Soul’ that we 
often wonder if she could have been altogether serious: 
the suspicion comes upon us more than once that she 
may really have enjoyed these absurdities of style her- 
self, giving as they do so much the effect of laughing in 
church, merely to liven up the services. 

4 Mircellancous Writings, p. 807. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


At sixteen Mary had begun to emerge as a young 
woman in the social life of the town. A slender willowy 
girl, with her delicate peach-blow complexion, and the 
large grey eyes that changed color with the colors worn 
and under emotion darkened until they were almost 
black. Already she was one of those “different girls,” 
a touch of the histrionic in her manner, and a touch of 
the romantic in her dress. Already she was the odd one, 
the poetess. 

Her peculiarities would be called affectations by 
those who did not count themselves among her intimates, 
and her ambitions called pretensions and laughed at a 
little enviously perhaps behind her back. She tossed 
her verses off in the midst of a visit, or on Sunday after- 
noons when other forms of amusement were prohibited. 
The things that really occupied her mind were probably 
more immediate, dramatic, and alive. For there were 
exciting modern ideas abroad to stimulate the imagina- 
tions of the young in that day as in ours. And at 16 
there is always romance. 

In April of ’87 she was writing to Sullivan, confid- 
ing with traces of agitation the news of her first 
conquests. 


“I believe you told me to ask the advice of superiors. I 
did it in one instance and now just because J am entirely 
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disinterested and it ia a little funny, I will give you an 
abridged sketch of a gentleman recently from Boston, 
now reading medicine with a doctor of this town, a per- 
fect complet gentleman I met him a number of times at 
parties last winter—he invited me to go to the Shakers 
with him but my superiors thought it would be a profana- 
tion of the Sabbathe; and I accordingly did not go. But 
I have since then attended a wedding with a Mr. Bartiett 
—he was groomsman and I bridesmaid; we had a fine time 
I assure you.” 


Mary ends this letter in a pensive mood. 


“Abigail is prepareing for the celebration of her 
nuptials, probably as soon as June; and there will be an- 
other tie severed, she will be lost to us irrevocably, that 
is certain; although it may be her gain. How changed in 


one short year !” 


Abigail married Alexander Tilton, the owner of the 
woolen mills, and the rich man of the town, and this, 
with Mark Baker’s growing prosperity and influence in 
church and politics, made the circle in which Mary 
moved the socially elite. 


2 


A “profanation of the Sabbathe” indeed a visit to 
the Shakers would have been with their scandalous 
goings on, and charges of immorality brought against 
them in the courts. They were said to furnish an 
example of what happens to people when the natural 
Instincts are voluntarily suppressed, and there was a 
suspicion m certain quarters that there might be some 


relation between religious fanaticism and sex. Yet it 
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is probable that these scandals were exaggerated, since 
any new idea is liable to over-emphasis. 

The Shakers defended themselves against these 
charges, and at one time Franklin D. Pierce, with whom 
Albert Baker had studied law, and who was afterwards 
the President of the United States, acted as their coun- 
sel in court. This, with the nearness of the East Can- 
terbury community, the frequent presence of the 
Shakers in their odd dress in the streets of the town, and 
the fact that their doings were constantly reported in 
the local newspapers, insures the fact that Mary heard 
much discussion of them among “her superiors.” It has 
been pointed out that Mary Ann Lee, the founder of 
the Shakers, was called “Mother” Ann Lee by her fol- 
lowers, was held to have been divinely inspired, was 
called the ““Woman of the Apocalypse,” and so became, 
whether consciously or unconsciously in Mary's mind, a 
prototype of the feminine Messiah. This may possibly 
be so, since there are certain superficial echoes in Chris- 
tian Science of the Shaker phraseology. 

But the derivation is not to be taken too seriously. 
Ann Lee was dead nearly half a century before Mary 
Baker was born. It is as reasonable to trace Christian 
Science to the more contemporaneous revelations of the 
Mormon prophet, Joseph Smith, who received the 
“golden plates” of the Book of Mormon from an angel 
in New York state mn 1827, and translated and pub- 
lished it m 1830. The Mormons were in the courts be- 
cause of their doctrine of polygamy. The Shakers 
because of celibacy. There is no fundamental similarity 
between Christian Science and either Mormonism or 
Shakerism, But the vocabularies of the chosen ones of 
God bear always a strange resemblance. Their manner 
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of expression is often as peculiarly alike as that of mem- 
bers of the same family,—the same tricks of speech, as 
if they were indeed children of the same father who him- 
self had these odd ways of speech; as alike, the patholo- 
gist may say, as symptoms of the same malady. 


3 


Less scandalous than the Shakers but equally excit- 
ing to Mary’s imagination had been the talk of mes- 
merism just then a stirring topic everywhere. One of 
Mesmer’s disciples, Charles Poyen, a Frenchman, had 
traveled through New Engiand, lecturing and giving 
demonstrations of mesmeric power, or animal magnet- 
ism, as it was then called. And the furore caused by 
his passing did not die down, but increased. Disciple: 
of mesmerism sprang up everywhere, and amateur mes- 
merists practised upon their friends. Dr. Ladd, who 
attended Mary in her illnesses, was interested and was 
said to have tried a bit of mesmerism upon Mary, whose 
nervous organization made her particularly susceptible. 
“I can make that girl stop in the street any time merely 
by willing it,” he said. 

Mesmerism had become the parlor game of the intel- 
lectuals, just as amateur psycho-analytic tests have 
lately been with us. 
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it was in her seventeenth year that Mary joined the 
church. 
In Retrospection and Introspection, Mrs. Eddy 
says that she joined the church at the age of 12, 
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and recounts a scene in the church in which she, as a 
child candidate, contended with the pastor in the pres- 
ence of the members on the subject of predestination. 
“He was apparently,” she says, “as eager to have un- 
believers in these dogmas lost as he was to have elect 
believers converted and rescued from perdition.” But 
she was “ready for his doleful questions” which she “an- 
swered without a tremor,” stoutly maintaining that she 
was willing to trust God, and take her chance of spir- 
itual safety with her brothers and sisters, if her doubts 
left her outside the doors of the church, So well did she 
argue that “even the oldest church members wept,” and 
after the meeting was over came and kissed her; the 
good clergyman’s heart also melted, and “he received 
me into their communion, and my protest along with 
me.” 

Mrs. Eddy’s over-zealous followers, seeing wonders, 
prophecies and signs in every event of their Leader’s 
hfe, held this scene to be analogous to that of Jesug 
arguing in the temple at the age of 12. When later 
the church record was brought to light, which showed 
her to have been 17 at the time of her admission 
into the church, Mrs. Eddy replied: “My religious ex- 
perience scemed to culminate at 12 years of age. 
Hence a mistake might have occurred as to the exact 
date of my first church membership.” * 

This is an example of her many inaccuracies about 
dates, as well as an example of the emotional quality of 
her memory. Retrospection and Introspeciton was pub- 
lished in 1891, at the time when her apotheosis by her 
followers was well begun. She was “the Woman of the 
Apocalypse,” the “Woman clothed with the sun.” The 

+ MisceHaneous Wrilings, p. 311, 
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prophecies were being fulfilled. The light of Revela- 
tion was beginning to fall upon her whitening hair. 

It may be that, writing of her early life at that time, 
and as ever not remembering the exact date, but recall- 
ing vividly the days in which they wrestled with her for 
the saving of her soul, recalling the scene in the church 
when she publicly challenged her father and the minis- 
ter, and wondermg about the date, her eye fell upon her 
Bible in which she had but lately been searching out the 
prophecies of her revelation, and open beside it a letter 
addressing her as “Holy One!’, and that it then oc- 
curred to her that there was a precedent for the age of 
arguing in temples as for other things,—and that if she 
was not 12, she might have been. 


The probabilities are that Mary’s actual affiliation 
with the church marked no more than her emergence as 
a young woman into the social life of the community. 

Two accounts of Mary at church are worth record- 
ing here. 


“*, » . She attended service regularly; and she took 


pains with her costume, and the timing of her arrival, so 
that members of the congregation have retained a distinct 
picture of Mary Baker as she appeared at church. She 
always made a ceremonious entrance, coming up the aisle 
after the rest of the congregation were seated, and at- 
tracting the general attention by her pretty clothes and 
ostentatious manner.” 


This is from the Milmine Life. From the Author- 
ized Life, we have the following: 


“Mary Baker must have been a gladsome sight in that 
grim old meeting-house.... She wore a fashionable 
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mantle over her silk gown and the bonnet of the period 
which came around her face, relieved with a delicate 
ruching of white. Her curls escaped from the bonnet and 
shaded cheeks which were so glowing they rivaled the rose. 
She taught the infants’ class in the Sunday-school and an 
elderly lady in Boston who was in that class related to the 
author: 

“She always wore clothes we admired. We liked her 
gloves and fine cambric handkerchicf. She was, as I have 
come to understand, exquisite, and we loved her particu- 
larly for her daintiness, her high-bred manners, her way 
of smiling at us, and her musical voice. Indeed, in those 
days her name might have been sung for that of Annie 
Laurie in the old ballad, so beautifully did her girlhood 
culminate.” 


It is plain that then, as afterward, Mary was never 
among those referred to as “also present.” She was 
always among those “prominent in the gathering.” 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
l 


WHEN Mary was nineteen Prince Charming ap- 
peared. He came with her brother Samuel on a visit 
from Boston. Samuel, the eldest of Mary’s brothers, 
had left the farm many years before when Mary was a 
tiny child. With him had gone & neighbor’s boy, George 
Washington Glover, familiarly known as “Wash” 
Glover. Samuel had married George Glover's sister, 
and the two boys, first learning the trade of stone mason, 
had settled in Boston and worked successfully in the 
building trades, becoming builders and contractors on 
their own. A year or two before the visit, George Glover 
had left Boston to try his fortune in the South, just then 
offering attractive opportunities in the building line, 
and had established himself in Charleston, S. C. Meet- 
ing with success, he had given himself a holiday and 
gone to Boston where he and his friend Samuel Baker 
decided to visit the old home. 

He found Mary grown to young womanhood, her 
cheeks “rivaling the rose” and perhaps he tco thought 
her “exquisite” and “loved her particularly for her dain- 
tiness, her high-bred manners, and her way of smiling” 
at him. To Mary, he came with the glamor of the South 
upon him. He was no longer the neighbor's boy, Wash 
Glover, but the romantic, dark-eyed stranger from the 
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aristocratic South. When business took him back to 
Charleston, it wes with the promise to come again, and 
during their engagement he made several visits to Mary 
and her family. 

On December 12, 18438, Mary Baker and George 
Washington Glover were married at the Baker home. 
There was a wedding feast with all the relatives and 
friends, and the young couple departing in the usual 
shower of rice. They went immediately to Charleston 
where Glover had prepared a home for his bride. Tt 
seems to have been 2 happy marriage, with Mary in 
good health and “Wash” an attentive and loving young 
husband. Mary’s life seemed set in the pleasant and 
conventional path of other women, with no hint of the 
future in store for her. 

But this felicity was only an interlude. The simple 
idyli was soon to end. Six months after their marriage, 
the young husband was dead. He had taken his wife 
along with him on a business trip to Wilmington, N. C., 
where he was stricken with yellow fever and died within 
a few days. 

The young widow was with child, and except for the 
Masonic lodge, of which her husband was a member, 
without friends in Wilmington. The Masons took full 
charge of the funeral and with the utmost kindness be- 
friended the young widow, and designated one of their 
number to accompany Mrs. Glover to New York where 
she was met by her brother, Sullivan, and taken to her 
father’s home. 

Here she was given her old room again, and here in 
the following September, she gave birth to her son, 
whom she named for his father, George Washington 
Glover. 
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The shock of her husband’s death, and the birth of 
her child brought on a protracted illness, and she re- 
quired the constant nursing and attendance of her fam- 
ily. The child was strong and well, and was taken to 
the home of Amos Morrison whose wife had given birth 
to twins, one of whom had died. Mrs. Morrison nursed 
both her remaining child and little George. 

Once over the acute stage of her illness the child was 
brought home, but Mrs. Glover was again in that state 
of nervous instability which had so disturbed her youth, 
and there followed a series of relapses and recoveries. 
A practical nurse, Mahala Sanborn, attended Mrs. 
Glover during this period, and often took little George 
home with her at night, since the presence of the child 
increased his mother’s nervousness; and the young 
widow was the object of her family’s most tender affec- 
tion and solicitude. Mark Baker strewed the road be- 
fore the house with tanbark to muffle the noise of pass- 
ing wagons. When the invalid was restless at night, 
he carrted her in his arms, or rocked her to sleep as if 
she were a child, John Varney, one of those “hired 
men” of the old-fashioned type who were like retainers 
of the family, also took his turn at rocking the invalid 
to sleep. 

Her sister, Mrs, Tilton, with whom she often stayed, 
had a kind of cradle made of an old divan fitted with 
rockers, with an extension seat at one end, where John 
Varney sat and by rocking himself also rocked the 
“eradle” in which lay the invalid.*| A swing was also 

Zin 1907 when the disclosures of her early life were appearing in 


McClure’s Magazine, Mrs. Eddy, then 86, replied in one of her own pub- 
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put up in her room, with a rope attached going over the 
transom, so that she could be swung from outside, and 
“swinging Mrs. Glover” came to be a popular way of 
earning pocket money for the small boys of the neigh- 
borhood. 

It is said that on occasions, when the agitation of her 
nerves failed to respond to their ministrations, her 
father would send for old “Boston John” Clark, a bridge 
builder from up the valley who had acquired some repu- 
tation 2s a mesmerist, and that he never failed to quiet 

er, 

In the periods when she was well enough, Mrs. 
Glover began again fo take part in social life, but the 
child continued to spend a great deal of his time with 
Mahala Sanborn, who had grown very fond of him. 
Mahala’s father was a blacksmith, and the small George 
played about the smithy for hours at a time, making all 
the noise he liked without fear of disturbing his delicate 
mother. 

The unsympathetic said that Mrs. Glover neglected 
and even disliked her child. And here, as at all other 
times, the two accounts of Mary Baker run side by side. 
On the one hand, they said that she was selfish, vain, 
and affected now the southern lady’s manner and 
speech; that although she went to the sewing circle, it 
was not to sew, but to regale them with stories of her 
life im Charleston, her aristocratic friends, and her dis- 
satisfaction with the social life offered by Sanbornton 


licetions: “Who or what is the McClure ‘history, so called presenting? 
.». If indeed it be 1, allow me to thank the enterprising historians for 
the testimony they have thereby given of the divine power of Christian 
Science, which they admit has snatched me from the cradle and the grave, 
and made me the beloved Leader of millions of the good men and women 
in Our own and other countries. (Miscellany, p. 315.3 
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Bridge. They said she used powder and rouge! And 
again the charges appear that her attacks were “hys- 
teria mingled with bad temper.” A neighbor told of 
passing the house one day, and stopping in astonish- 
ment to ask Mark Baker why Mary was rushing up and 
down an upper veranda in such a state, to which Mark 
replied, “The Bible says Mary Magdalene had seven 
devils, but our Mary’s got ten!” 

On the other hand, there are the stories of her tender 
devotion to her child, overtaxing her delicate strength 
with his care until he must be torn from her side; of her 
charitable works, her deep interest in the great ques- 
tions then agitating the North and South, of her ardent 
anti-slavery sympathies, and contributions to the press 
on political subjects, of the esteem in which she was held 
by the important men of her State who sought and 
valued her opinions on the vital questions of the day. 

We have, fortunately, a letter written by her at this 
period to a friend, Martha Drew Rand, who Jater mar- 
ried George Sullivan Baker. This letter, as letters 
always do, gives us a first hand glimpse of the real Mrs. 
Glover.’ 

It is dated “Sanbornton Bridge, March 20,” and 
addressed to “My dear Mathy,” with “a thousand 
thanks for the note received through ‘Abby’,” and ex- 
plaining that she had already written her “to Roxbury,” 
but fears she “did not get the poor thing, undeserving a 
notice ‘tis sure, but intended for an explanation of the 
mystics which attended our last interview.” Ii is a 
charming letter, intimate, gossipy, resenting some gos- 


2 This letter was among those obtained by Mr. A. A. Beauchamp from 
the son of George Sullivan Baker. It was published with the girlhood 
letters in the article by Isaac N. Marcossen in Munsey's Magazine, April, 
1911, 
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sip about herself,—with a pretty sentiment and genuine 
affection for her absent friend; one of those long Sun- 
day letters, written while “the family are all at church, 
and solitude and silence reign supreme, meek dwellers 
in the old chateau, Two things well calculated to in- 
fluence memory to bring up the light of other days... .” 
One feels the Sabbath stillness of the house, and the 
restive spirit of the young widow writing that she Is “‘so 
weary of solitude I have half determined this very mo- 
ment to throw aside my pen and wait to weep,”—but 
enjoying her pen too much to really put it down, for 
was she not an authoress? 


“But then what availcth this mood lachrymal? ’tis hke 
looking down through the transparent waters of the sea 
of life, checkered with sunshine and shadc—into the mighty 
deep, m which our happicr days have sunk, and where 
they are lying still visible like golden sands; and half in 
hope grasp after them again, then draw back the hand, 
filled only with briny tears! Is it not so? docs not the 
heart find utterance in disappomtments?” 


Her mood thus successfully sublimated into poetry, 
she asks forgiveness for the “‘strain of melancholy,” and 
“rallies her spirits in a lighter and more brief expo- 
sition.” 

“Little of real marvel has occurred since you were an 
inhabitant of S. B. The Sem. ladies are getting up a fare 
(not fair) to defray the expenses of building operations, 
such as fitting up an assembly room. Miss Lane is fig- 
urante and directress. Wonderful! that a girl of twenty- 
two summers can be so sage in council!!! I have had an 
invite to join but dis child won’t spend a whole shilling of 
borrewed money again on charitable occasions, I think. 
Prof, Sanborn is going to leave these venerable shades 
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with his most worthy spouse, children and chattles! Good- 
ale is for taking exit soon; after so many ladies are 
intoxicate with the ‘Critter.’ John M. Burt has paid an 
annual visit to the homestead (not I) recently, and spoke 
of Miss Rand very kindly—wished me to send a Iittle 
love to her, He now intends to go to Withsconsin after 
he graduates in August. I hope then people will mind their 
business about either of us, as I am getting a little mad 
at their hes, for such they are. Sukey sings yet, and well 
she may for her loving mate js going te marry her soon, 
tis expected and she is getting a contry fix-out—a ctver- 
lid and pillar full of steckings you know she is an heiress!’ 


It is very probable that “Sukey” was the familiar 
name for the practical nurse Mahala Sanborn who at- 
tended Mrs. Glover in her illnesses and took charge of 
little George. Mahala married shortly after this period, 
and the child was eventually given entirely into her care. 
The letter continues: 


“I have almost relinquished the hope of being at Con- 
cord this summer to take lessons on the Piano: and shall 
walt at home for some breeze or billow to steer my future 
course. 

“Oh Mathy, how I wish we could be together this ensuing 
summer, get a school together or in some way manage it. 
We are now busy at Maple Sugar business, and if you were 
here I would sweeten your lips with a kiss of sugar origin.” 


In the affectionate tone of this letter, the loving mes- 
sage from “Mother,” and the solicitude for Martha’s 
health and happiness, it is apparent that Martha, who 
jater married George Sullivan Baker, received a warm 
welcome into the family circle. Mary bids her be care- 
ful of her health, “’tis the greatest of earthly blessings 
and without which little else can be enjoyed,” adding 
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that her own health is poor this spring, “‘the consequence 
of the season only” she hopes. “You must not feel sad 
or anxious about the future, as you expressed in yr. 
note,” she says, and reminding her that “all’s well that 
ends well,” she bids Mathy to rely upon God. 


“Yes, dear Mathy, this is my only consolation, un- 
worthy as I am and tis the greatest 1 can recommend to 
those I love, Please excuse this hasty scrawl. George has 
been constanily at my elbow, which must account for the 
execution. Let me hear from you very soon and ali I could 
wish, And now Adieu—Believing me Truly Thine. 


Mary M. Guiover.” 


But she does not seal the letter until she has added 
the characteristically feminine note. 


“N. B.—I forgot to tell you I want very much to know 
what Miss Lane has told or done;-—if it is consistent with 
your feelings do write me that I may know how to treat 
her in the future. Did it relate to our ride? Well she’s 
just what I thought the first time we met. 


Mary.” 


Obviously Miss Lane, “a girl of twenty-two sum- 
mers’ who could be “so sage in counsel’ had offered 
some rivalry to Mary who was then about twenty-six, 
or at most twenty-seven or eight. 

The little George at her elbow would have been 
about 8. The reference to spending “borrowed money” 
indicates her attitude toward the unfortunate position 
in which she found herself at this time. 

The letter to Mathy seems to have been written in a 
period of approximate good health; and gives us an im- 
pression probably much nearer the truth than any of the 
partisan reports. The young widow with her fatherless 
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child at her elbow living in her father’s house, a little 
irked by her situation, yet finding it quite bearable, even 
at times productive of gaicty, and, withal, not without 
hope of future Interests. It is probable that she might 
have lived on in this condition, quite peacefully for 
years, had it not been for the changes that presently 
took place in the Baker family life. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


In the fall of 1849 Mrs. Baker, Mary’s mother, 
died. And in the following year Mark Baker married 
again. His second wife was a well-to-do widow, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Patterson Duncan, sister of the lieutenant- 
governor of New York. 

This brought a new mistress to Mark Baker’s house, 
and created the usual step-mother situation for Mary, 
which was further complicated by the presence of her 
child. 

Shortly after Mark Baker’s marriage, the child, then 
7 years old, was given permanently to Mahala San- 
born, who had married Russell Cheney and was going 
to North Groton, a small hill-town forty miles away, 
to live. Little George Glover went with them, and 
thenceforth lived with them as their son. 

This chapter in Mrs. Eddy’s life remains 2 mystery. 
Her autobiography veers from the subject as if she 
had here encountered deep water,—a painful memory 
which she would prefer to avoid. 


“A few months before my father’s second marriage, to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Patterson Duncan, sister of Lieutenant~- 
Governor George W, Patterson of New York, my little 
son, about four years of age, was sent away from me, 
and put under the care of our family nurse, who had mar- 
ried, and resided in the northern part of New Hampshire. 
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I had no training for self-support, and my home I regarded 
as very precious. The night before my child was taken 
from me, I knelt by his side throughout the dark hours, 
hoping for a vision of relief from this trial, ‘The follow- 
ing lines are taken from my poem, “Mother’s Darling,” 
written after this separation: 
“Thy smile through tears, as sunshine o’er the sea, 

Awoke new beauty in the surge’s roli! 

Oh, life is dead, bereft of all with thee,— 

Star of my earthly hope, babe of my soul.” 


Confusion is only added to the mystery by Mrs. 
Eddy’s later statements concerning this period of her 
life. In Miscellany, p. 312, she says, “My salary for 
writing gave me ample support.” On page 313, “I was 
obliged to be parted from my son, because after my 
father’s second marriage my little boy was not welcome 
in my father’s house.” 

In the Lneyclopedia Americana, Clifford P. Smith, 
an official spokesman of her Church, says that Mrs. 
Glover’s literary ability 

“was recognized by an offer of $3000 a year (a large 
salary at that time) to become associate editor of the 
Odd Fellows’ Magazine, then edited by Rev. Richard 
Rust.” 


And Mrs. Eddy herself is quoted by Michael Mee- 
han as having said in a conversation with Edwin J. 
Parke of the Bostan Globe:* 


“When my son was eight years old I determined to leave 
my father’s house to pursue my literary work, and I se- 
lected as the woman best calculated to care for the child, 
the wife of Simeon Cheney, who was formerly Mahala 


iMrs. Eddy and the Late Suit in Equity, Michael Meehan, p, 254, 
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Sanborn, who had been our nurse and whom I knew to 
be a good girl, kind and tender, and who I knew would 
take good care of my boy. I was then able to earn $56 
a week by my writings, and I had been offered $3000 a 
year to write for the Odd Fellows’ Covenant.” 


The Reverend Richard Rust, who edited the C'ove- 
nant, was a close friend of the Baker family, and ap- 
parently a staunch admirer of the young and ambitious 
authoress. He engaged her as temporary substitute 
teacher m the Methodist Seminary, of which he was 
Principal, He published her poems and an occasional 
prose piece in the Covenant. She also contributed a 
series of short stories (very minor and flowery, to be 
sure; but she got them published nevertheless) to a 
Masonic magazine. The local papers printed her poems, 
and now and then a dissertation on the evils of slavery 
as observed by her in the South,—a tribute to her arts 
of personal persuasion certainly in the Anti-Abolitionist 
New England of that day. (She would be on the op- 
posing side!) | 

It is probable that she did have some such plan as 
leaving her father’s house “to pursue her literary work,” 
and so arranged for the child to go with Mahala; and 
that her plan somehow went astray. It is possible too 
that she had some offer or prospect of one. But $50 a 
week, $3000 a year! It was, as Clifford P. Smith re- 
marked, “a large salary at that time.” She was always 
bad at figures, and when she told him of it in her later 
life it probably seemed very small indeed compared to 
the fortune flowing steadily in from her books and Pub- 
lishmg House. 

Was it illness that prevented her from carrying out 
her plan? The Authorized Life ascribes her subsequent 
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ilIness to the series of bereavements she had suffered,— 
the brother Albert, husband, mother-—~culminating in 
the separation from her son, and places the blame for 
the separation directly upon the family, with Mrs. 
Glover, ‘‘the soul of gentleness, patience, and humility” 
not giving up until the very last hour. 

Neither these assertions, nor the assertion of her 
enemies that Mrs. Glover heartlessly abandoned her 
only child, seem characteristic or believable. And 
netther Mark Baker’s reported remark that “Mary acts 
like an old ewe that won’t own its lamb; she won’t have 
the boy near her,” nor Georgine Milmine’s conclusion 
that the absence of maternal feeling in Mrs. Glover 
“must be considered, hke her lack of the sense of smell, 
a defect of constitution rather than a vice of character,” 
can be said to clear the subject of obscurity. 

All these versions are examples of what may grow 
out of an attempt to evade what may be a very simple 
truth. 

Mark Baker had brought a new mistress to his house, 
and Mrs. Glover was to live with her married sister 
Mrs. Tilton, who had a commodious home, but who also 
had two children of her own, both younger than little 
George, and both delicate and hypersensitive children. 
Here, too, it is possible that as Miss Wilbur states, 
George did not find a welcome, 

Mrs. Glover was highly nervous and often ill. Yet 
she did make an effort, in spite of her Jack of training, 
to teach. Twice she opened an infants’ school, using a 
building im her sister’s yard for the purpose. She seems 
to have had some ideas for a kindergarten type of school, 
which she tried to carry out. Both these attempts lasted 


but a short time and were abandoned. But they do 
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show her attempt to establish some degree of financial 
independence in the only profession accessible to her. 

Whatever the reason or combination of reasons that 
led her to give up her child, it is clear that she lacked 
the fierce possessive instinct of the predatory mother, 
which has been the favorite theme of our playwrights 
and novelists for the past decade. She cannot be 
charged with having blighted her son’s life by imposing 
upon him a mother-fixation; and as evidence of the salu- 
tary effect of his freedom it 1s interesting to know that 
when as a grown man, many years later, George Glover 
saw his mother again, he had for her a genuine and ten- 
der admiration and regard. The separation was then, 
let us content ourselves with saying with Miss Wilbur, 
part of “the quict unfolding of destiny.” 


2 


Mrs, Glover now took up her home with her sister 
Mrs. Tilton; though she often spent weeks at a time at 
her father’s house. This was in 1851, the period just 
preceding the Civil War. The subject of slavery was a 
matter of passionate discussion everywhere. 

To gain some conception of the intensity of political 
feeling m New England, one has only to look through 
the files of the newspapers of those days preceding the 
Civil War. Our present newspaper invective is milk 
and water compared to theirs. The pages of the New 
Hampshire Patriot, the paper referred to so often by 
Mrs. Eddy, startles us with its denunciations of “old 
Abe,” as Lincoln was called, and its diatribes against 
the “slave-lover” Abolitionists. 'To read the news- 
papers and periodicals of that period, with their senti- 
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mental fiction, their sugary poems, and their robust 
political invective, is to understand a little of the imme- 
diate influences that went to the formation of Mary 
Baker’ Eddy’s astonishing literary style. 

Mark Baker and the Tiltons were among those op- 
posed to the Abolitionists. ere, as in many other 
matters, Mrs. Glover found herself at odds with her 
family. Had she not lived in the South? Had she not 
first-hand observations to base her opinions upon? 
Young Mrs. Glover had seen with her own eyes the 
evils of slavery, and it was not in her temperament to 
echo the opinions of those about her, or to suppress her 
own for the sake of social concord. She might be de- 
pendent upon her family for food and shelter, but she 
was not dependent upon them for her opinions. Qlutte, 
as a matter of fact, to the contrary. Mrs. Tilton, hand- 
some, competent, and “sensible,” may well have felt 
some annoyance at this exhibition of wilfulness; and 
Mark Baker, whose convictions were as strong and dog- 


matic as ever, must have felt this annoyance more deeply 
still. 


a 


But a new interest more congenial to them all had 
lately come into their lives. In Rochester the Fox 
Sisters had heard their “rappings,” and the wave of 
Spiritualism that swept over the country was now in 
full force. In every house where politics was not being 
discussed, spiritualistic seances were being held.’ 

? Horace Greeley undertook the education of Katie Fox, and entertained 
both the Fox sisters at his home in New York, where many prominent 


people were invited to witness the exhibitions of rappings and other 
spiritualistic phenomena. Amelia Bloomer came, and so did Jenny Lind, 
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Mrs. Glover, like everyone else from the highest to 
the lowest, was excited by what were thought to be mes- 
sages from another world. She attended seances, “fell 
into trances” herself, and, as in every thing else in which 
she was really interested, took the position of an au- 
thority. It is said that she heard rappings, as the Fox 
sisters did, and one family friend recalled a night spent 
with Mrs. Glover when “her rest was constantly dis- 
turbed by the strange rappings, and by Mary’s frequent 
announcements of the ‘appearance’ of different spirits 
as they came and went.” Miss Milmine records that 
one man became so excited over the phenomena of Mrs. 
Glover’s writing mediumship “that his mind was tem- 
porarily unbalanced,” and also quotes a townswoman 
on the subject of Mrs, Glover’s ability as a writing 
medium as saying, “This was by no means looked upon 
as anything discreditable, but only as a matter of great 
astonishment.” One feels sure that if she were a medium 
at al it would be as a “writing medium” that she would 
excel, 

There were stories of her attempts to trace lost or 
stolen articles; of an attempt to locate a drowned body, 
and the story that John Varney, asking Mrs. Glover to 
deseribe the hiding place of Captain Kidd’s treasure, 
was told to go to a certain spot near the city of Lynn, 
Mass., where the treasure was hidden. Varney and his 
friends went to Lynn and spent several days in laborious 
digging for the treasure, but without success. With her 
reputation as a clairvoyant, it was said that many of the 


arriving “with a considerable retinue of total strangers,” and according 
to Horace Greeley’s account, finally curing him “of any desire to exhibit 
or commend to strangers” the manifestations, by suspecting him of some 
legerdemain, and calling across the table to him “in the tone and manner 
of an indifferently bold archduchess.” 
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“curious and superstitious” of the town came to seek her 
advice. 

There is nothing reprehensible in all this. On the 
contrary, it is evidence of her inquiring, if perhaps too 
susceptible, mind; and of her tendency to investigate 
and try out the new experience. Yet there has been a 
persistent effort to disassociate Mrs. Eddy’s name from 
any activity along this line. Just why it should be 
thought necessary to deny growth m the life of the 
leader of Christian Science, it is difficult to see. The 
Authorized Life has this cireumlocution on the subject 
in reference to this period: 


“Every circumstance of her education and breeding 
had given her the habit of dealing with life in a large way. 
She who had dared to set aside her father’s and sister's 
political opmions to maintain her own convictions, most 
certainly had ideas concerning Spiritualism. But to con- 
nect her life seriously at any period with Spiritualism is 
to make use of unwarrantable conjecture. Was this the 
woman to go into trances for the benefit of the super- 
stitious country folk? Would such as these have had 
access to the great house, to the secluded chamber, to the 
invalid absorbed in her books? Even Dr. Ladd, the fam- 
ily physician, who was interested im mesmeric experiments, 


was restrained from practising on Mary Baker by the 
dignity of her position.” 


She was really better than that. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
I 


One day a visitor appeared at Mark Baker's house. 
He was 2 relative of the new Mrs. Baker and a stranger 
in Tilton. As he walked down the streets of the town 
every feminine heart fluttered, for he was tall, hand- 
some, wore a magnificent beard, m that day of fine 
beards, and was superbly dressed, His black frock coat 
of the finest cloth, his shining silk hat, his thin-soled 
varnished boots, all worn with an easy and careless 
grace, must have created a sensation in the little town. 
And there was a sinking of those feminine hearts when 
he was seen to make his way to the home of Mark Baker 
where the young widow, Mrs. Glover, would certainly 
meet him first. 

He was introduced as Dr. Daniel Patterson. The 
title in itself and the elegance of his appearance would 
have commended him at once to Mrs. Glover’s imagina- 
tion. But Mrs. Glover was just then passing through 
one of those relapses which so often confined her to the 
house, and all about her were in that state of anxiety 
and fear which invariably attacked them when Mrs. 
Glover was ill. Dr. Patterson brought with him an 
atmosphere of vitality and cheer. His own rich warm 
vitality spread through the house. His easy going, 
laughter loving nature released the tension, and inspired 
them all with confidence. 

The young and attractive widow, so delicate, so 
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hypersensitive, so “different” in manner, dress and 
speech, appealed to him at once. And he, with his over- 
flowing animal spirits, Ais “difference” and elegance, 
must have inspired in her that confidence and admira- 
tion which is akin to love. From the time he first set 
eyes upon her, Dr. Patterson was determined to marry 
Mrs. Glover. But she was ill, she was said to be dith- 
cult. These things he swept magnificently aside. He 
himself would cure her. For although Dr. Patterson 
was 2 dentist, he also had given some attention to the 
new school of medicine called Homeopathy, and had 
uscd the remedies with some success in treating his own 
patients. Mrs. Glover’s case, said he, was clearly one 
for Homeopathy. A fragile creature such as she should 
not be doused with gross and heavy remedies. To the 
fine attenuations of a drug her delicate system would as 
delicately respond, 

A crisis now occurring in her illness, Dr. Patterson 
took charge, prescribed for her, and brought her 
through. Now, masterfully, he proposed to marry her 
at once, and in spite of some warnings from the family, 
succeeded in having his way. Romantically he carried 
the fragile bride downstairs in his arms for the cere- 
mony, and bore her up to her room again afterward. 

Without a struggle, without a moment’s competi- 
tion, the pretty widow had captured the handsome 
stranger. She was now thirty-one, and her widowhood 
had lasted for nine years. 
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_ _Of her reasons for this marriage, Mrs, Eddy says 
in her autobiography, “My dominant thought in marry- 
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ing again was to get back my child... .” But this 
motive seems hardly to be borne out by her subsequent 
attitude. It was perhaps a rationalization of her mo- 
tive for an act which she later regretted. The fact 
seems to be that she, like several other ladies of his 
acquaintance, fell under the spell of the irresistible Dr. 
Patterson; the impression is inescapable that she was 
very much in love with the handsome doctor, and that 
so long as his devotion was reserved for her alone, she 
was happy in the marriage, and even after his fancy had 
begun to wander, she bore with him for years in the 
hope of again retrieving his full devotion. 

At the time of their marriage, June 31, 1853, Dr. 
Patterson was practising his profession in Franklin, 
N. H., a nearby village, and there he took his bride. 

Whether or not Dr. Patterson had promised to re- 
store his wife’s son to her, as she afterward said, it was 
not done. The genial and easy going temperament of 
the man would hardly seem to be one to harshly deny 
his wife the presence of her child, and although this 
denial was attributed to him, we cannot quite agree with 
Mrs, Eddy to lay the blame for that separation upon 
her successive relatives. 

Mrs. Patterson’s health, temporarily restored by the 
romantic doctor, did not improve during their stay in 
Franklin, which lasted for three years, and her imvalid- 
ism soon became a chronic state. Her nervousness re- 
turned and her “cradle,” which had been left at her 
sister’s, was sent for. Now Dr. Patterson, instead of 
Mark Baker, John Varney, and the small boys anxious 
to earn a little pocket money, rocked the nervous invalid 
to sleep. 

Dr. Patterson’s practice was not confined to Frank- 
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lin, but took him about to various villages and towns 
where no resident dentist was practising. It may be 
that the Pattersons had planned to have the boy make 
his home with them after their marriage, but with Mrs. 
Patterson’s relapse into iliness, and Dr, Patterson's fre- 
quent absences from home, it became impractical. 


3 


At the end of their three years’ residence in F'rank- 
lin, they moved to North Groton, where the Cheneys 
were then living. Whether this move was made for the 
purpose of being near young George, or whether it was 
a move for professional reasons, we do not know. The 
motives at this point are so confused that no theory con- 
cerning Mrs. Patterson’s attitude toward her son seems 
to be completely borne out by the facts. In speaking of 
the time much later, and in refutation of the stories of 
Dr. Patterson’s poverty and irresponsibility, Mrs. Eddy 
said that he “bought a place in North Groton, which he 
fancied, for a summer home, At that time he owned a 
house in Franklin, N. H.” If this were true, and, as 
she also states, she wished to recover her son, there 
would certainly have been no practical reason why he 
could not have shared this “summer home” in North 
Groton. Perhaps, here too, her continued ill health 
might have influenced the doctor to persuade her that 
the care of her son was too much for her. Yet the sug- 
gestion is directly made in the Authorized Life that her 
illness was largely due to the separation from her child, 
and that it was the constant effort of her family, of Dr. 
Patterson, and of the Cheneys, to prevent any contact 
between the mother and son. 
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In her autobiography, Mrs, Eddy says that after her 
marriage Dr. Patterson was not willing that her son 
should have a home with them, although her “dominant 
thought in marrying again” had been to get back her 
child. She says: 


“A plot was consummated for keeping us apart. The 
family to whose care he was committed very soon removed . 
to what was then regarded as the Far West. 

“After his removal a Jetter was read to my little son, 
informing him that his mother was dead and buried. With- 
out my knowledge a guardian was appointed him, and I 
was then informed that my son was lost. Every meana 
within my power was employed to find him, but without 
success. We never met again until he had reached the 
age of thirty-four, had a wife and two children, and by 
a strange providence had learned that his mother still 
lived, and came to see me in Massachusetts, 

““Meanwhile he had served as a volunteer throughout 
the war for the Union, and at its expiration was appomted 
United States Marshal of the Territory of Dakota.” ? 


It is at this point that she breaks off her reference 
to her son to follow immediately with: “It is well to 
know, dear reader, that our material mortal history is 
but the record of dreams, not of man’s real existence,” 
ete. 

We must again recall] to mind the fact that the auto- 
biography and all of the refutations, defences, and ex- 
planations of the facts of Mrs. Eddy’s early life, were 
written long afterward; the autobiography itself not 
having appeared until 1891, when Mrs. Eddy was 70 
years of age; and that it was Mary Baker Eddy, the 
leader of a powerful movement, secure in position and 

2 Retrospection and Inteospection, p. 20. 
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wealth, and surrounded by trusted advisors, who wrote 
these rephis. 

The Cheneys did go West to Minnesota, taking 
George Glover with them, the year after the Pattersons 
had come to Groton. But before that time, Mrs. Pat- 
terson did see her son, he did have access to her house, 
how freely, or under what prohibition, we do not know. 
And letters passed between the Cheneys and Mrs. 
Patterson after their removal to the West which gave 
the mother news of her son. 

It has been claimed that George Glover never 
learned to read or write; yet he did go to school in North 
Groton; and although it appears that after the Cheneys 
went West he worked on the farm and had no further 
schooling, since he went to war in his late teens and 
fought throughout the war, afterward following the pro- 
fession of miner in the West, it is probable that he could 
at least read and write, and certainly he was not with- 
out intelligence, There is the statement of a former 
North Groton boyhood chum of George Glover’s to the 
effect that he was at the Patterson home when Mrs. 
Patterson read to him a letter from her son, saying that 
he had joined the army, and that “she seemed as well 
pleased, and as proud as any mother with a boy in the 
army.” 

4 

The Pattersons continued to live in North Groton 
for three years after George had gone West with the 
Cheneys. It was a remote village, accessible only by 
stage, in the foothills of the White Mountains. Beauti- 
ful enough to visit in summer time, it became a desolate 


and lonely spot in the long cold winters, cut off as it 
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was from the outer world by the deep and lasting snows. 
The telegraph was not in use in those days. And some 
idea of the primitive conditions of domestic life may be 
had from the fact that kerosene lamps had just then 
begun to replace tallow as a means of illumination. 

The houses were scattered and far apart. The Pat- 
tersons lived off the main road m a small farmhouse 
which faced a deep wood. The mountains rose steeply 
at one side and behind the house ran a swift mountain 
brook. Here, with an occasional hired girl, and later 
the blind girl whom she “took into her home,” to bear 
her company when the doctor was away practising his 
profession in other towns, Mary Patterson lived from 
1856 until sometime in the year 1860. It is no wonder 
that the ambitious and prideful Mary fell during these 
years of isolation into a still sadder state of illness, de- 
pression and hysteria; no wonder that the meagerness, 
harshness and loneliness of this life produced in her a 
bitterness that bred the stories prevalent among the vil- 
lagers of her aloofness, pretentiousness, and unreason- 
able demands upon the attentions of her husband. 

Dr. Patterson, still with his broadcloth frock coat, 
his varnished boots, and his top hat, even in the moun- 
tains, retained his zest for life, his geniality, and 
optimism. He was still the gallant, attractive to the 
fair sex, and apparently not indifferent himself to their 
charms, Yet he seems to have devoted himself to his 
invalid wife with the utmost tenderness. And the situa- 
tion was none too easy for him. He was far from provi- 
dent and far from prosperous. There were periods 
when his wife’s illness prevented his leaving her, and 
during these periods he attempted to augment his in- 


come by running a small sawmill which worked by water 
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power from the deep brook near the house. He covered 
the bridge across the stream with sawdust to deaden the 
sound which added to the irritation of his wife’s nerves. 
But it was hard going for the Pattersons; the house and 
mill were mortgaged, and at last the mortgage was fore- 
closed and the Pattersons left North Groton, going 
from there to Rumney, the next village. 

This was in March,1860. The Pattersons had now 
been married for seven years; Mrs. Patterson had 
reached the age of 89, and nowhere on the horizon was 
there any sign that this invalid wife of an obscure den- 
tist in a remote village of the White Mountains should 
ever rise to fame and power. 


§ 


In Rumney the Pattersons lived in a boarding house 

kept by Mrs. John Herbert at Rumney Station, and 
later in a house to themselves, at Rumney village, a 
mile from the station. In the boarding house, the robust 
doctor and his invalid wife must have caused quite a 
little stir. Mrs. Patterson’s health was such that her 
husband carried her in his arms downstairs to meals and 
up agam afterward. 
_ She had her critics, to be sure, but even in the board- 
ing house she must have had her adherents as well. The 
odd ones, they would have been, like herself, who may 
have added to the gossip behind her back, but were fasci- 
nated by her just the same. She was, even when she 
made them trouble, a boon to them. She was, wherever 
she went all her life, “something to talk about.” 
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To understand what it meant to be an invalid in 
those days, it is necessary to realize something of the 
condition of therapeutics prevalent at that time. The 
medical profession was not subject to the strict regula- 
tion of today. It could hardly be said from our present 
point of view to have been regulated at all. Dr. Patter- 
son the dentist, for example, “practised a little Home- 
opathy on the side.” It is probable that he did less harm 
than many professional practitioners of medicine. Dig- 
nified and trustworthy as were the efforts and researches 
of professional men at the centers of civilization, such 
isolated villages as those in the White Mountams re- 
ceived little news and much less the benefits of these 
methods, ‘There was then no such professional delicacy 
on the subject of advertising among physicians as has 
been carried to an extreme in our day. Newspapers 
carried advertisements of cure-alls, promising by this or 
that herb, tablet, pull, wafer, tonic, drug, to heal “tnstan- 
taneously” all the ills that flesh is heir to. It was the 
period as well of religious cure-alls; absolute systems 
made claims as extravagant as the “M. D.’s.” Diagnosis 
and prescription by Spirits, manipulation, the laying on 
of hands, magnetism, the water cure, the casting out of 
devils,—all these were offered, their promises held out. 


Mrs. Patterson, reading her favorite paper the 
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New Hampshire Patriot, was confronted by such adver- 
tisements as: 


PROF. DE GRATH’S 
ORIGINAL ELECTRIC OJL 


THIS GREAT DIBCOVERY IB NOW CREATIAG A 
GREAT BENSATION AMONG TITER MEDICAL FAC- 
DLTIES OF EUROPE ANT THIS COUATEHY. IT 
WILL CURE THE FOLLOWING (NOT EVERY- 


THING) 
WARRANTED TO 


Cure fever and afue in one day: 

Cure chills in § minutes; 

Cure croup in 1 night; 

Cure deafness in 2 to 4 days; 

(lure burns and acalds in 10 minutes: 

Cure eDrais: wounds, and bruises in from 1 to @ 
nySs. 

Cure inflammation in 1 day; 

Mire neuralgia, croup, toalhache, burna, in 1¢ minutes; 

Cure hemorrhage, serofula, absecss in 10 days; 

Cure bruisexy, wounds, tetter in 1 to & dxayas. 

Core ¢e#rache, ati neck, ague in i day; 

Cure felons, broken breast, salt rheum in 3 to 6 dara; 

Cura quinzy, palpitation, ploutesy in 1 te 19 days; 

Cure asthma, paley, cout, erysipelas in 6 to 20 days; 

Qure frosted fect, chilifains, stiff joints, chranie rhea- 

matism, sore throat, scarlet fever, and the lame mada 

to walk in a few bottles. 


Syncopation was a favorite technique of the adver- 
tismg writers, and whole acvertisements often appeared 
ina kind of jazz rhythm. One, proclaiming the virtues 
of “a prescription of Sir James Clarke, M. D., Phy- 
sicilan extraordinary to the Queen,” after three or four 
inches of closely printed text, begins: 

Sir James Clarke’s Female Pills 


Sir James Clarke’s Female Fills 
Sir James Clarke's Female Pills 


Are a scientific preparation 
Are a scientific preparation 
Are a scientific preparation 


They are safe and never fail 
They are safe and never fail 
They are safe and never fail 
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The jingle continues to assert that “They cure all 
female complaints” repeated three times, that “They 
are a blessing and a cure,” three times, “And can be 
sent by mail,” three times, “For one dollar and six pos- 
tage stamps.” 

This was followed by a warning to “Married Ladies 
to whom it 1s particularly sutted.” 

CAUTION: These pills should not be taken by females 
during the first 3 months of pregnancy, as they are sure 
to bring on miscarriage, but at any other time they are 
safe, 

Dr. Cheeseman’s Pills, also “Important to F'e- 
males,” were likewise solemnly warned against. 

Locally and even nationally famous names lent their 
approbation to many nostrums. ‘The advertisement for 
Vegetable Pulmonary Balm” which promises to cure 

“coughs, colds and consumption,” has testimonials from 
“the late Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods, Abbot Professor of 
Theology in Andover, Mass.,” and “Rev, Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, N. Y. (late Boston) formerly President of 
Lane Theological Seminary, Ohio.” 

All these appear side by side with advertisements of 
Female Academies for “those destring superior instruc- 
tion in Music and Ornamentals’; good medical schools, 
with surprisingly low fecs ($55 for the course); club 
offers for ““Three Good Journals,” the three being Life 
Illustrated, “a first class Pictorial F'amily paper”; The 
Water Cure Journal, “Hydropathy, its Philosophy and 
Practice”; and The Phrenological Journal, “devoted to 
all those progressive measures for the elevation and im- 
provement of mankind, Lliustrated,’’—-all for three dol- 
lars a year. And an extremely contemporaneous flavor 
is given these pages by the many editorials inveighing 
against the wicked and pernicious practice of selling to 
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an unsuspecting public “diluted and contaminated 
liquors,”’ the use of which is “destroying the health and 
sanity of our citizenry.” Many advertisements appear 
of “Pure and Unadulterated Whiskeys, Liquors, Cor- 
dial Gins and Table Wines,” all in “Guaranteed Orig- 
inal Bottles,” and “Just Off the English Ship.” 

The tone of these excerpts from the dignified press 
of the day was hardly calculated to mspire confidence 
in the “medical faculty.” 

Mrs, Patterson’s interest in Spiritualism very prob- 
ably led her also to much reading of the publications de- 
voted to that cult, and particularly tts healing phase. 
Everywhere mediums were diagnosing and prescribing 
medicines for the ailments of the sick. Many people 
were cured by these remedies, and although there is no 
record of Mrs. Patterson’s having directly sought such 
relief, her interest in the phenomenon must certainly 
have led her to an interest in the reports of these cures. 
As early as 1857 the Practical Christian listed “67 books 
and magazines devoted to Spiritualism” and allied 
subjects.” 

There are works on Phrenology, Pneumatology, 
Magnetism, Mesmerism, and the Celestial Telegraph. 


2 


Mrs. Patterson had tried the remedies of the regu- 
Jar school of medicine, she had tried Homeopathy, she 


1The list includes many of the works of Andrew Jackson Davis who 
had promptly adopted the new cult and now incorporated into his many- 
volumed “Harmonial” such titles as The Lily Wreath of Spiritual Com- 
munication. Works by other writers bore such titles as Sine in the Spiritual 
Worid, by Hudson Tuttle; Rirulet from the Ocean of Truth, Epitome of 
Spintual Intercourse, and oddly a book by Thomus Paine, The Philosophy 
of Creation, “through the hand of Horace G, Wood, medium.” 
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had tried the mesmeric treatments used occasionally by 
Dr. Ladd and later in her widowhood by “Boston John 
Clark.” From all of these methods she had obtained 
only slight and temporary relief, and now her condition 
was such that she faced a lifetime of invalidism. She 
was almost continuously confined to her bed. 

In each of these methods she had successively be- 
lieved, and even perhaps half believed in all of them at 
once, and by each of them had she felt herself betrayed. 
Where was she now to turn? Was there nowhere any- 
thing in which she might believe? 

With what a sense of relief then, and of renewed 
hope, must the invalid Mrs. Patterson have heard re- 
ports and read the accounts now beginning to appear in 
the newspapers of the miraculous cures performed in 
Portland, Me., by a man who had himself discarded all 
conventional methods of healing, and was declaring that 
the failures and the successes of medicine, mesmerism 
and Spiritualism alike, were the result merely of faith 
or “belief,’’ or of the influence of one human mind upon 
another, and that disease itself is but the effect of a “‘be- 
lief”? upon the body. 

As early as February, 1858, stories of the cures per- 
formed by Phineas P. Quimby, then of Belfast, Me., 
were published, and a writer in the Bangor Jeffersonian 
had said that it was “too late an hour for the cry of 
‘humbug’ in Mr. Quimby’s treatment of disease... . 
People are begmnmg to inquire, “Who and what is Dr. 
Quimby? By what strange agency does he cure disease 
which for years has baffled the skill of our most eminent 
physicians?’ ” 

In 1860 the number of cures effected by Quimby, 
who now had offices in the International Hotel in Port- 
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Jand, had reached such proportions that the references 
to them, and letters and articles about his method were 
increasingly reported in the press. 

Tt is a notable fact that these communications, edi- 
torials, and letters from persons who had received the 
benefit of the Quimby treatment, seem to have been 
written by persons of intelligence and education, and 
seldom indulge in that sentimentality and extravagance 
which so often appear m the accounts and testimonials 
of new “healing” systems. 

In February of 1860 a writer signing himself merely 
“EL” had this to say in the Portland Advertiser: 


“In cvery age there have appeared individuals possess- 
ing the power of healing the sick and foretelling events. 
Their theory or explanation veils this power im supersti- 
tion and ignorance, so that the worid ts not enlightened 
im regard to where it comes from or how it operates. We 
only know the effects. Spiritualists, mesmerists, and clair- 
voyanis, making due allowance for imposition, in later 
times have proved that this power is still in existence. 

“Like this in the vague impression of its character, but 
infinttely beyond any demonstrations of the same intel- 
higence and skill, 1s the practice of a physician who has 
been among us a year, and to whose treatment some help- 
less invalids owe their recovered health. I refer to Dr. 
P. P. Quimby. With no reputation except for honesty, 
which he carries in his face, and the famt rumor of his 
cures, he has established himself m our city, and by his 
success merits public attention. Regarded by many as a 
harmless humbug, by others as belonging to the genus 
mystery, he stands among his patients as a reformer, orig- 
inating an entirely new theory in regard to disease, and 
practising 14 with a skill and ease which only come from 
knowledge and experience.” 
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An extended article in the Lebanon, N. H., Free 
Press of Dec. 8, 1860, and copied by other New Eng- 
land papers, says of Dr. Quimby’s method thet,—‘“ His 
explanations and his cures go hand in hand”; that “not 
fearing to mvestigate the operation of the mind he pene- 
trated the region where but few have dared to venture,” 
and went far beyond others in his experiments; that ‘‘his 
curing disease is perfectly intelligent, and is in itself a 
new philosophy of life.” 


“The foundation of his theory, regarded simply as a 
belief, is that disease is not self-existent, nor created by 
God, but purely an invention of man. Yet it is so firmly 
established in our belief, and substantiated by so much 
wisdom, that its existence as an indcpendent identity 1s 
never questioned. In his treatment he makes a complete 
separation between the suffcrer and the sickness. For the 
latter he has no respect; and, while he is batthng and 
destroying the faith or belief of which it is made, he re- 
spects the intelligence of the patient, which he leaves free 
and unchained.” 


In September of that year, a writer in the Portland 
Evenng Courier had reported several cases of Quimby’s 
cures and among them that of “an intelligent young 
Jady who stated her case and the manner of her cure, 
the facts of which she embodies, at our request, in the 
following letter.” The letter is signed with the initials 
“F.C. B.” and tells in detail of the cure of a condition 
which so resembled the condition of Mrs. Patterson at 
that time that she must have been greatly impressed by 
it. Spinal disease, neuralgia in the optic nerve, dys- 
pepsia in its worst form, for months prostrate upon her 
bed and confined to a dark room. 


She says that after two years, her family decided 
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that medicine would not cure her, and took her to the 
Water Cure at Hil, N. H.; that at that time she could 
not stand and was wheeled in a wheel chair; her general 
health improved, and two years ago “this fall,” she was 
able to walk about the room for two weeks only, and 
with that exception, she had not walked in five years. 
The Water Cure physician decided that there was no 
help for her there, “coneluding the spina] marrow was 
diseased.” Hearmng of Dr. Quimby, she set out at once 
to see him, and reports the stages of her cure, saying 
that “in less than two weeks I walked into Portland 
from Falmouth, four miles. My disease is entirely gone, 
my back is perfectly well, and I have no fears of a 
relapse.” 
The writer of the article continues: 


“Now, if this were a solitary case, we might ascribe the 
cure to the imagmation, as it is well known that imagina- 
tion has worked wonders in this way. But this is but 
one of a number of equally remarkable cases which have 
occurred here in our midst, and witnesses stand ready to 
bear testimony to the facts.” 


He then reports briefly the cases of several persons 
known personally to him, who have been cured of vari- 
ous complaints by Quimby, and adds: 


“We might cite a dozen other cases, but we refrain. 
We have no other motive in mentioning these rare cures 
than to make our readers acquainted with the remarkable 
phenomena, We have but a slight acquaintance with Dr. 
Quimby, and have no intercst in publishing his astonishing 
cures to the world. We have mentioned them as affording 
matters of curious speculation. We must confess there is 
something about them more than our philosophy ever 
dreamed of.” 
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At Mrs. Herbert’s boarding house in Rumney the 
guests doubtless talked of these wonders, speculated 
upon them, and argued, as Quimby was everywhere dis- 
cussed. 

Now it was reported that Quimby was to visit Con- 
cord, and in October of 1861, Dr. Patterson addressed 
a letter to him as follows: 


“Rumney, N. H., Oct. 14, 1861 

Dr, Quimby 
Dear Sir: I have heard that you intended to come to 
Concord, N. H. this fall to stop a while for the benefit of 
the suffering portion of our race: do you so intend, and if 
so, how soon? My wife has been an invalid for a number 
of years; is not able to sit up but a little, and we wish 
to have the bencfit of your wonderful power in her case. 
If you are scon coming to Concord I shall carry her up 
to you, and 1f you are not coming there we may try to 
earry her to Portland if you remain there, 
Please write me at your earliest convenience and oblige, 

Yours truly, 

De. D. Parrerson, 

Rumney, N. H.”? 


To this Mr. Quimby replied that he was not coming 
to Coneord, and enclosed a circular which he used to 
send out from his office in reply to Inquiries, in which, 
among other things, he says: 


“As my practice is unlike all other medical practice, it 
1s necessary to say that I give no medicines, and make no 
outward applications, but simply sit by the patient, tell 


2This letter was published in The Quimby Manuscripts, lst edition, 
1921 (Crowell), edited by H. W. Dresser. The original was in the posses- 
sion of the Quimby family until April, 1980, when this letter, with other 
Material (noted later) was presented to the Library of Congress in Wash-~ 
ington. 
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him what he thinks is his discase, and my explanation is the 
cure. And, if I succeed in correcting his crrors, I change 
the fluids of the system, and establish the truth, or health. 
The truth is the cures...” 


It is probable that Dr. Patterson would have taken 
his wife to Portland had she not directly after this be- 
gun to improve somewhat in health. But she was not so 
much improved that her interest in the Quimby system 
of healing was abated. It may even have been still fur- 
ther kindled by Quimby’s own statement to the Port- 
land Advertiser, which appeared on Feb, 13, 1862, in 
answer to an article in the same paper of the 11th which 
had ‘classed me with Spiritualists, mesmerizers, clatr- 
voyants, ete.” and in which he says that as he has been 
given the privilege of answering the article, he takes the 
occasion to state wherein he differs “from all classes of 
doctors, from the allopathic physicians to the healing 
medium.” 


“All these admit disease as an independent enemy of 
mankind, but the mode of getting rid of it divides them in 
their practice, The old school admits that medicines contain 
certain curative propertics, and that ecrtain medicines will 
produce certain effects. This is their honest belief. The 
homeopathic physicians belicve their infinitesimals produce 
certain effects. This is also honest. Bui I believe all their 
medicine is of infinitely less importance than the opinions 
that accompany it. 

“I never make war with medicine, but opinions,” 


He then traces the steps of his own experience by 
which he “arrived at the stand I now take,” and again 
states something of his present theory: 
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“Now, I deny disease as a truth, but admit 1 as a decep- 
tion, started like all other stories without any foundation, 
and handed down from generation to generation till the 
people believe it, and it has become a part of their lives. So 
they live a he, and their senses are in it.” 


4 


The Pattersons had moved into a house of their own, 
and the blind girl who was with them in Groton was 
now with them again. 

These were days of much exciting news. ‘The South- 
ern states had seceded. 

The fall of Ft. Sumter had announced the reality of 
the Civil War. Now Dr. Patterson, after his years of 
struggle to make a living in dull New England villages, 
felt the call of romance and opportunity. In March of 
1862, he left Rumney for the seat of war to distribute a 
fund raised by the citizens of New Hampshire to union 
sympathizers in the South. 

On the 25th of March, while visttmg the battlefield 
of Bull Kun, he strayed too near the enemy lines and 
was captured by the Southerners, He was at once con- 
fined in Libby Prison as a prisoner of war. 

In Rumney, Mrs. Patterson read her husband's 
name in the list of Northerners captured by the Con- 
federates. 


Now certainly Mrs. Patterson was in a dilemma, 
She wrote at once to her relatives imploring their 
aid in effecting her husband’s release. But there was 
little to be done. Moreover, no word could pass be- 
tween her and her husband now languishing in Libby 
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Prison. Once more she was to become dependent upon 
her family. 
For two months she lived on in the house in Rumney. 
Of this period Sibyl Wilbur reports in the Authorized 
Life that the world came to her now and then “in the 
persons of the great folk of the vicinity,” and that her 
maid was fond of telling of the ‘‘rustling garments and 
the consequential stir” of those punctiliously formal 
aristocrats who remembered what “was due Mrs. Pat- 
terson, born Baker, also sister of the wealthy Mrs. Til- 
ton.” She speaks, however, of these calls as “intru- 
sions,’ saying that Mrs. Patterson now devoted her 
time to deep and serious meditations and searchings 
after Truth; that it was in these lonely days that the 
solitary and consecrated student came to important con- 
clusions which were in reality the first discovery of that 
Divine Science which she afterward gave to the world; 
that the “good, sick lady” came to be thought of in that 
region as “a saint,” and that the simple and pious of 
the countryside came to her for comfort and advice, 
Miss Wilbur reports that a mother brought her babe, 
blind by an affliction of the eyes, to Mrs. Patterson, and 
that Mrs. Patterson, taking the child in her arms, lifted 
her thought to God, and handed the child back to its 
mother who looked upon it and found it healed. 

Of this same period the ‘‘adverse” writers say that 
Mrs. Patterson was ridiculed, disliked, and shunned for 
her pretentiousness, ‘The reports, as ever, run parallel, 
meeting only upon some indisputable point of fact. 

Two or three things we do know of this time. For 
example, she must have paused long enough in her deep 
meditations to receive a visit from the Muse. For a 


jocal paper carried under the date of June 20, 1862, a 
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poem, written during the time in Rumney, called “To 
a Bird Flying Southward,” by Mary A. Patterson. 
The poem has six verses and is inspired obviously by the 
longing for her absent husband. Addressing the bird 
to the extent of several verses she cries, “I, too, would 
join thy skybound flight.” 
Oh! to the captive’s cell I'd sing 
A song of hope—and freedom bring— 
An olive leaf [’'d quick Ict fall, 
And lift our country’s blackencd pall; 


Then homeward seck my frigid zone, 
More chilling to the heart alone. 


The tone of this poem would indicate, would it not, 
that Mrs. Patterson was still in love with Dr. Patterson? 
Unless, to be sure, those cynics are right who say that 
people who write poems about the tender sentiment are 
not themselves in love. 

Another indication of her feeling for her husband is 
contained, quite by the way, in a letter written by her 
at about this time, dated Rumney, May 29, 1862, and 
addressed to the same Dr. Quimby to whom her husband 
had written before. 


“J address you briefly stating my case, J have been sick 
6 years with spinal inflammation, and its train of suffer- 
ings—gastrie and bilious., Last Autumn my husband ad- 
dressed you a letter respecting my case, and has always 
been very anxious for me to see you; I am now unable to 
gro to you.” 


She goes on to say that she was getting well this 
spring “but my dear husband was taken prisoner of war 
by the Southrons,” and the shock overcame her and 
brought on a relapse. “I want to see you above all 
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others,” she writes, as she has “entire confidence” in his 
“philosophy” as read in the circular sent her husband. 


“Can you, will you visit me at once? I must die unless 
you can save me. My disease is chronic and I have been 
unable to turn myself or be moved by any but my husband 
for one year at a time. I am just on the verge of such 
sufferings again. Do come and save me.” 


She asks if he remembers A. N. Tilton and Geo. 
S. Baker of Sanbornton Bridge (which suggests that 
Quimby may have visited Sanbornton Bridge at some 
previous time), and identifies herself as “the youngest 
sister of the latter.” She adds that “Mrs. ‘Tilton 1s 
anxious you should see me,” and concludes the letter 
with “Please pardon all errors. I write in bed and with- 
out ceremony.” ° 

Two months before this letter was written a long 
article had appeared in the Portland Advertiser 
(March 22, 1862) under the heading “Outline of New 
Principles in Curing Disease.” This article set forth 
intelligently and in detail the healing system used by 
Quimby." 


This letter is printed in facsimile in the Ist edition of The Quimby 
Manugeripis (Crowell, 1921}, edited by Horatio W. Dresser. The volume 
includes 14 letters written by Mrs. Patterson to Quimby. The oviginal 
letters, together with the original Quimby manuscripts, were in the posses- 
sion of the Quimby family until April, 1930, when they were presented 
to the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., where they are now 
available to students. 

4The article, which may be found in full in The Philosophy of P. P. 
Quimby, by Anetta G. Dresser, includes the following statements; 

Instead of treating the body as an intelligent organization with 
independent life, he finds the life and intelligence in the man who 
occupies it. His process reverses their relation to each other, making 
the visible form the shadow, while the everlasting substance is not seen 
in the natural world, His theory separates them, and brings to light the 
pure intelligence of man, letting it work in the world of matter aa mas- 
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Quimby was, of course, unable to Jeave the patients 
thronging to him for relief, and Mrs. Patterson left 
Rumney and went to her sister Mrs. Tilton, who ar- 
ranged for her to go to Dr. Vail’s Water Cure Sani- 
tarium at Hill, N. H. 

The Water Cure seems to have done her little good; 
in fact, her condition grew steadily worse. And in 
August of that summer she wrote again to Quimby, 
telling him that she felt she had made a great mistake 


ter and not slave. From this standpoint he advocates the cause of the 
Sick against the whole world; for everybody believes that the body 
is diseased, and the mind or real man, is not affected.... 
Statements made by him to the sick have a strange sound, and 
heed an explanation to render them intelligible; for he often iclls a 
person he hag no real disease, when nothing is plainer than that he 
has. Here comes in his peculiar belief, which to him is knowledge. 
He does not trace disease to a hidden or mysterious source, or no 
source at all, neither does he pay any respect to it as though dt 
came from God. He refers it directly to man itself, under the 
dominion of errors invented by man, believed in as true, and of inde- 
pendent origin; and to cure it intelligently and in the most beneficial 
way to mankind is to destroy the error on which it is bused. Then 
he lifts disease from its pretended basis of truth, and places it on its 
proper basis of error. Consequently, in his reasoning, disease is not 
the ruling power; and he docs not admit it except as a deception... . 
He does not place disease upon the presumption that it is imagt- 
nation, and, if a person would only think he was weli, he would be 
so. The anguish of the body is as real as anything; but it is not 
intelligent of itself, and is dependent on the construction of those 
who never felt it to receive a mame and character determining the 
condition of the organs and the danger of the patient’s life. He says 
the body does not act of itself, but is acted upon by its owner or 
some other outward influences; and it is the development of his prin- 
ciples to detect those influences and correct them when wrong... . 

. « Then, when it is asked by what power Dr. Quimby cures dis- 
ease, it is answered, Hy the knowledge of the wisdom that gives man 
the control of his body, and the understanding of which produces 
health and happiness. Just according as a man walks in the knowl- 
edge of this truth, he is wise and happy; but any deviation from it, 
admitting matter superior to man, creates an error, which really 
imprisons him, 

af education have condensed these errors into living facts, 
and now nothing is plainer to those who still are young than the in- 
evitable approach of many sorrows and trials, 
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in not trying to reach him when she had more strength. 
She said that she had been at the Water Cure between 
two and three months; that when she came she could 
walk half a mile, and now she can sit up but a few min- 
utes at a time. She then asks his opinion: 


“Suppose I have faith sufficient to start for you, do you 
think I can reach you without sinking from the effects 
of the journey? Tam so excitable I think I could keep alive 
till I reach you but then would there be foundation sufli- 
cient for you to restere me—is the question. I should 
rather die with my friends at Sanbornton Bridge, hence I 
shall go to you to dtve or to them to die very scon. Please 
answer this yourself, Truly yours. Mary M. Patterson.” 


To this letter Quimby replied encouragingly, and 
Mrs, Patterson made her plans to leave the sanitarium. 





CHAPTER THREE 
1 


Puinesas Parnxyurst Quimpy enters the narrative 
importantly for the simple reason that he entered very 
importantly into the life of Mary Baker Eddy. He 
might be said to be the only important character in this 
book besides herself. Surely more important than her 
family, any of her husbands, or her son. 

Whatever else Phineas P. Quimby was, he was not 
a charlatan. The steps by which he arrived at his final 
method of treatment were unusual and at no time de- 
nied by him. His was an original and honest mind, 
and if he were alive today we might have in him an 
active and forceful addition to the ranks of our inde- 
pendent psychologists. His influence, borne on strange 
currents, the turbulent river of Christian Science, and 
the placid smiling waters of New Thought, is still alive. 
He was the founder of mental healing in America. 


2 


Born in 1802, the son of a blacksmith, and one of 
seven children, “Park’’ Quimby had but six weeks of 
actual schooling before he set to work to add his bit to 
the family income. The Quimby home was in Belfast, 
Meé., and it remained his home until his death at the age 
of 62. As a boy he was apprenticed to a clockmaker 
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of Belfast, and became an adept at his trade. “Quimby 
clocks” still tick steadily away on New England man- 
tels. His mechanical skill led him to various inventions, 
among them a band-saw much like those now im use, and 
he became later one of the first makers of daguerreo- 
types. 

on the thirties, mesmerism was introduced mto 
America by Charles Poyen, a disciple of Mesmer. A 
few years later, a Dr. Collyer lectured through New 
England and gave exhibitions of mesmerism. He came 
to Belfast, and near the end of his performance he 
announced that someone in the audience had been men- 
tally interfering with his demonstrations. He requested 
the person to remain afterward as he wished to talk 
with him. “Park” Quimby was the man who stayed. 
He had apparently, working from some hypothesis 
that leaped to his mind, succeeded in interfering with 
the works. This was the beginning of his interest in 
mesmerism. 

He went about it in the same way in which he went 
about his mechanical inventions, testing, experimenting, 
discarding, accepting only those things which worked. 
Theory followed the fact. 

In the forties, Quimby had become a well known 
mesmerist, and for several years he traveled about New 
England giving exhibitions, and accomplishing feats 
that have probably never been excelled. A young man 
named Lucius Burkmar acted as the professional sub- 
ject for these public exhibitions. They met with oppo- 
sition m some places, and were even threatened at times 
with mob violence, the wonder-working seeming too 
near witchcraft for the comfort of the people. In other 
places they drew the inquiry and investigation of the 
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intelligent citizens. The halls were crowded, and the 
lectures with which he accompanied and explained the 
experiments were listened to with the greatest interest. 

Physicians especially were interested, and gave 
Quimby letters of introduction to their professional 
eonfreres in other towns. In the mesmeric sleep induced 
by Quimby, Burkmar exhibited remarkable clairvoyant 
powers, describing places, persons, and incidents un- 
known to him but usually familiar to some member of 
the audience. Often, however, he described scenes and 
occurrences unknown to anyone present, but later veri- 
fied. This Quimby would call true clairvoyance. “The 
capacity of thought reading is the common extent of 
mesmerism,” he later wrote. “Clairvoyance is very rare 
and is of very short duration. They (the mediums and 
mesmerists) then came into that state where they are 
governed by surrounding minds.” Newspapers ran 
long articles in which the writers speculated upon the 
marvels performed by Quimby and Lucius, upon the 
explanations put forth by Quimby, and upon the per- 
sonality of Quimby himself. 

As was the custom in those days, Mr. Quimby bore 
letters of recommendation and intreduction. One such 
letter from James W. Webster dated Belfast, Nov. 18, 
1843, and addressed to Hon. David Sears, introduces 
the bearer who “visits your city for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the astonishing mesmeric powers of his subject, 
Master Lucius Burkmar.” After commending Mr. 
Quimby as well as the young man, he says that the 
boy “. . . will I think demonstrate in an extraordinary 
manner the phenomena of magnetic influence, more 
especially in that department usually termed clairvoy- 
ancé....” 
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Time and distance with him are annihilated, and he 
travels with the rapidity of thought. I think he will de 
scribe to you the appearance of any edifice, tower or 
temple, and even that of any person either, in Kurope or 
America, upon which or upon whom your imagination may 
rest. 


From the press reports it would appear that the 
recipients of such letters were far from disappointed. 


Dr. Albert T. Wheelock of Belfast writes to Dr. 
Jacob Bigelow of another city under date of Nov. 10, 
1843, describing an operation for the removal of a 
polypus from the nose, while the patient was in “a state 
of apparent natural sleep” induced by Quimby. Dr. 
Wheelock performed the operation “in the presence of 
several noted citizens who were called in at their re- 
quest.” He says that the ‘breathing and pulse were 
natural, color of countenance unchanged,” and that he 
is “confident that she took no drug to induce stupor... . 
I was operating perhaps 4 or 5 minutes at least. Dur- 
ing the whole time she evinced not the slightest symp- 
tom of pain. ... I felt convinced that FE could have 
amputated her arm.” The letter is in detail and gives 
the patient’s symptoms and condition with that profes- 
sional accuracy which one physician employs in writing 
to another. 

The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal for May, 
1844, published Dr. Wheelock’s report of thissoperatian 
with special attention given to Quimby’s role. 


“The circumstance that struck me at the time most 
singularly of all, was this: as soon as the blood began to 
run down the fauees, there was a slight rough rattlmg 
sound of the breathing. One of the bystanders said, ‘She 
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is choking to death.’ Mr. Q. hawked and spit repeatedly, 
when she did the same and spit the blood out of her mouth. 
Yn about ten minutes after she was waked, but said that 
she was unconscious anything had been done, . . .” 


The New York Tribune copied the report and com- 
mented upon it, listing some five other cases of opera- 
tions by reputable surgeons upon mesmerized patients 
in Europe and elsewhere on record at that time. 

A journal kept by Lucius Burkmar, Quimby’s notes 
of the period, and his later writings in reference to this 
time, trace the story of his progressive conclusions 
drawn from the mesmeric experiences. 

These writings give us Quimby the inventor, the 
watch and clock maker, accustomed to making wheels 
and springs, every infinitesimal part of which must 
adjust itself to its fellows in order to tell the time. The 
reports of his mesmeric experiences are fascinating 
reading, so readily did the honest forthright mind of 
this New Englander discard a premise the moment his 
experience proved it unsound. Bound to no theory, and 
working alone, Quimby reached conclusions as to the 
suggestibility of the human mind some ten years prior 
to the announcement of the same conclusions by Lie- 
bault, who preceded and founded the Nancy School of 
hypnotism. He not only reached them and put them 
mito practice, but he went further along the broad high- 
way of modern psychology than any man of his day. 

The Nancy School ts credited with the discovery that 
“the subjective mind is constantly amenable to control 
by the power of suggestion.” It is interesting to note 
that Freud was a pupil of Charcot, the founder of the 
Paris School of hypnotism, or school of the Salpétriére. 
The debt of modern psychology and psycho-therapy 
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to mesmerism and hypnotism has been oddly obscured 
since the practice of hypnotism has heen restricted 
to professional physicians, and the art, retreating into 
the laboratories, has again become an esoteric profes- 
sional mystery. 

Quimby, unrestricted by the accepted tenets of any 
group or school, and with no established or specialized 
vocabulary (even the “objective and subjective mind” 
and the later “conscious and subconscious mind” were 
not yet in use) seems often to be speaking in the very 
words of the psycho-analyst, and often even in the words 
of the behaviorist, so far as his “natural man’ or “false 
identity” was concerned. He arrived to be sure at a more 
idealistic concept as to the “real man’ and the principle 
of “Wisdom” beyond the knowledge of the natural man 
which he quite simply observed to operate. 

He had not set out to become a “healer.” His inter- 
est seems to have been entirely in the mesmeric phe- 
nomena, and it was apparently quite by chance that the 
experience turned him toward the curing of disease. 

Medicine and wonder-working being always closely 
allied to the simple-minded (among whom we may in- 
clude all the inhabitants of the earth}, the sick and ail- 
ing soon flocked to Quimby’s lectures, and in the mes- 
meric trance, Burkmar often “saw mto the patients’ 
bodies,”’ diagnosed their diseases, described their symp- 
toms, etc,, and sometimes recommended remedies. 

The cures that followed gave Quimby the laboratory 
cases from which he made his first deductions as to the 
healing power of the mind. Up to this time, Quimby 
had accepted the prevailing medical theories. Yet here 
was Burkmar who knew nothing of medicine, and he 
himself knowing equally little of it, the patients who 
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knew even less, and Burkmar’s prescriptions (usually 
some simple herb tea) cured these patients of illnesses 
of long standing that had baffled the physicians. Obvi- 
ously this was not cure by the science of medicine. 

Quimby himself was cured of what the physicians 
had told him was consumption and a serious affection 
of the kidneys, from which he had suffered for some 
years. And writing of it, Quimby speaks of “the 
absurdity of this cure.”* His own cure and that of 
others coming under his observation, destroyed his faith 
in doctors and in medical seience generally. 


“At this time I frequently visited the sick with Lucms, 
by invitation of the attending physician; and the boy 
examined the patient and told facts that would astonish 
everybody, and yet every one of them was believed. For 
instance, he told a person affected as I had been, only 
worse, that his lungs looked like a honeycomb, and his liver 
was covered with ulcers. He then prescribed some simple 
herb tea, and the patient recovered; and the doctor be- 
lieved the medicine cured him. But I believed that the doc- 
tor made the discase; and his faith in the boy made a 
change in the mind, and the cure followed. Instead of 
gaining confidence in the doctors, I was forced to the con- 
clusion that their science is false... .”? 


During all this time Quimby, by the process of elimi- 
nation, of trial and error,—-was building for himself the 
body of his final theory. He had soon discarded the 
traditional theory of “fluidic emanations” and “mag- 

1The Quimby Manuscripis, edited by H. W. Dresser; Thomas Y. 


Crowell, New York, 1921; p. 34 (8rd Ed.}. 
2The Quimby Manuscripts, p. 34-35 (3rd Ed.}. 
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netic currents” in the mesmeric phenomena. In the be- 
ginning he, like other mesmerists, had accepted the idea 
that he was unable to give successful demonstrations 
when the weather was disturbed or during a thunder- 
storm, It interfered with the passage of the magnetic 
current from the steel-tipped point of his wand to 
Lucius on the stage. When the conditions were right, 
and he pointed the steel end of the wand at Lucius, the 
boy would start as if pricked with a pin; when the blunt 
end of the wand was pointed at him, Lucius remained 
unmoved. One night, after a particularly successful 
exhibition, Quimby was amazed to discover that he 
had been so absorbed in his tests that he had been uncon- 
scious of a violent thunderstorm that had broken over- 
head and was now almost spent. This led naturally to 
the conelusion that atmospheric conditions had nothing 
to do with it, and that the effects were produced 
by the action of one mind upon another. From that 
time on, he produced as good results during a thunder- 
storm as on quiet evenings, and made Lucius start by 
smmply pointmg his finger at him. 

Quimby “mentally created” objects that his subject 
would see, smell, taste, etc.; he created fruit which Burk- 
mar would eat, and by which he would be affected as if 
the fruit were real. Burkmar was excessively fond of 
lemons, and was always eating them. Quimby put him 
into the mesmeric state, created lemons and had him eat 
them until they made him sick, and Burkmar begged 
him not to make him eat any more. Quimby never 
spoke of this experience to Burkmar in the waking 
state, and after several such unconscious feasts, Burk- 
mar was cured of the habit of eating too many lemons. 

Various experiments proved to his satisfaction that 
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ideas are as real as material objects. For example, he 
mentally transmitted the idea of a tiger to Lucius who 
immediately exhibited fear of the tiger. Quimby then 
thought of trying to dissipate Lucius’ fear by telling 
him that the beast was merely imaginary. But this 
assurance had no effect. Lucius was “unable to draw 
upon his own reason Or entertain an explanation of the 
experiment,” until he was awakened from the mesmeric 
trance. This seemed to establish that the idea had “taken 
form.” And now Quimby discovered that Lucius could 
not see an abstract or general principle. “I found that 
if I thought of principles, he had no way of describing 
them, for there was nothing to see; but if I thought of 
anything that had form, I could make him see it. 

Progressing further, he discovered that he mfluenced 
Lucius either m or out of the mesmeric state, and often 
without his knowledge or intent. 


“I found that my ignorance would produce phenomena 
In my subject that my own wisdom could not correct... . 
I found that my own thoughts were one thing and my be- 
lef another. if I really believed in anything, the effect 
would follow whether I was thinking of it or not... 
We think our beliefs have nothing to do with the phenom- 
enon, But anything that is believed has reality to those 
that believe it, and tt is lable to affect them at any time 
when the condition of the mind is in a right state”? 


Quimby’s audiences also furnished him laboratory 
material. He saw that the interpretations put upon all 
his experiments with Lucius varied with the theory or 
“belief” of the spectator; that each member of the audi- 
ence would prove to his own satisfaction that the ex- 

aTke Quimby Manuscripts, pp. 60, 61. 
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hibitions sustained his particular theory. It was clear, 
then, that all theories, including those he had himself 
successively held and abandoned, were false. 

“J therefore abandoned all my former beliefs, as they 
came in contact with my practice, and at last followed 
the dictates of the impressions made on me by my 
patients.” * 


He had, in short, come to see that man is the crea- 
ture of his own suggestibility, and that human know!l- 
edge is but the aggregation of “opinions” or “beliefs,” 
imposed upon him by his own conditioning, and accepted 
by him as true. 


He now took his stand squarely against opinions 
and beliefs. 


“Human misery universally arises from some error that 
man admits as true. We confound our fears with the idea 
feared, and place the evil mm the things seen or believed. 


Here is a great error, for we never see what we are 
afraid of.” 


And again: 

“If everything man does not understand were blotted 
out, what is there Icft of man? Would he be better or 
worse, 1f ninc-tenths of all he thinks he knows were blotted 
out of his mind, and he existed with what is true? 

“IT contend that he would, as it were, sit on the clouds, 
and see the world beneath him tormented with ideas that 
form living errors, whose weight is ignorance.” 


In 1847 Quimby had dismissed Lucius, and given 

up his mesmeric exhibitions and experiments.” He now 
The Quimby Manuscripts, p. 189. 

_ Sin October, 1861, be wrote: “It is twenty years since I embarked 

in what was one of the greatest humbugs of the age, mesmerism. At 

that time people were as superstitions about it as they were two hundred 

Years ago ln regard to witchcraft.” From The Quimby Manvscripis, p. 58, 
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gave all his time to experiments in direct healing. He 
had discovered and developed within himseif the power 
of seeing “clairvoyantly” the conditions of his patients’ 
‘“heliefs’” or sicknesses; it needed, however, no mesmeric 
trance for him to see clairvoyantly. He was at all times 
in 2 normal state of mind and body. His patients were, 
however, “self-mesmerized” or in a state of auto-hypno- 
sis concerning their Wlnesses. It was from this state 
that he sought to wake them, by proving to them that 
the disease was but the embodiment or form given to 
their “opinions” or beliefs. If he could by explanation, 
argument and demonstration, convince them of this 
truth, he could persuade them to abandon the belief 
from which they were suffering. 

It is apparent that Quimby did attain a degree or 
quality of intuttive perception and detachment beyond 
the attainment of ordinary men. It was neither accl- 
dental, sporadic, nor dependent upon external condi- 
tions. 

He held that mind is a subtle or spiritual] form of 
matter. It manifests itself in grosser forms of matter. 
Mimd contains no intelligence of itself and can be 
molded by the opinions and fears that cause man’s 
misery. ‘There must be an abiding principle in man 
which gives him s permanent identity. This abiding self 
Quimby called the “‘real man,” “‘the scientific man” or 


6“Hie always told the patient, at the first sitting, what the latter 
thought was his disease; and, as he was able to do this, he never allowed 
the patient to tell him anything about his case. Quimby would also 
continue and tell the patient what the circumstances were which first 
caused the trouble, and then explain to him how he fell into his error, 
und then from this basis prove to him, in many instances, that his state 
of suffering was purely an error of mind, and not what he thought it 
was.” Julius Dresser in The True History of Mental Science, pp. 28-24, 
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the senses. ‘I'he senses,” he said, “are all there is of 
aman.” 

The “natural man” identifies his senses with matter, 
opinion, or error and so creates what Quimby termed 
the “false identity.’ The “real or scientific man” iden- 
tifies his senses with “Truth” or what Quimby came to 
call “Wisdom,” which is Intelligence, Substance, Prin- 
ciple. 

7 In 1859, twelve years after he had discarded mes- 
merism, Quimby’s practice had become so large that he 
opened his offices in Portland. Here his son George 
became his secretary, and the Misses Sarah and Emma 
Ware, daughters of Judge Ashur Ware of the United 
States Admiralty Court, copied Quimby’s hurriedly 
penned notes of conversations, case histories, extensive 
articles and explanations, ete. Of the interval between 
these two periods, Quimby wrote in 1861: “I have sat 
with more than three hundred individuals every year 
for ten years, and during the last five, with five hundred 
yearly.” 

A. sufficient number of Quimby’s manuscripts and 
letters to and from patients written during the inter- 
mediate period, 1847-1859, remain to give us an idea of 
his progression after the mesmeric period.’ 

The bulk of his manuscripts were, however, written 
during the Portland period, when his patients urged 
him to preserve his writings, and the Misses Ware of- 
fered to copy them and keep them in order, so that they 
might not be lost." These manuscripts are now in the 
Library of Congress. 


7 Many of these early writings are included in The Quimby Mantecripts. 
4 Quimby's son, George A. Quimby, has described the process as fol- 
lows: “The original copy he would give to the Misses Ware; and it 
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No specific name was settled upon by Quimby to 
designate his philosophy. He termed it variously, 
Science, Truth, Science of Health, The Science of 
Life and Happiness, and even Christian Science. 

All that he wrote is permeated with the distinction 
between the “two worlds” or “kingdoms,” science and 
ignorance, wisdom and opinion, eternal substance and 
changing shadow, the real man and the natural man, 
Jesus and Christ. 


“All knowledge that is of man is based on opinions. 
This I call the world of matter.” It embraces all that 
comes within the so-called senses, ... But the wisdom 
of science is of God, and not of man. Now to separate 
these two kingdoms is what I am trying to do.” 


Not an orthodox believer, Quimby had the truly re- 
hgious attitude toward hfe. He developed the theory 
familiar to all Christian Scientists, that the mission of 
Jesus was to save mankind from the priests and the doc- 
tors, the “false prophets” and “blind guides.” It was 
Jesus’ mission to demonstrate his divinity by works,— 
the healing of the sick, the casting out of demons, the 
freeing of man from his superstitions and beliefs,—and 
to put man in possession of this power. “By their 
works ye shall know them.” 


would be read to him by them, and, if he suggested any alteration, it 
would be made, after which it would be copied either by the Misses Ware 
or the writer of this, and then re-read to him, that he might see that all 
Was just as he intended it, not even the most trivial word or the con- 
struction of a sentence would be changed without consulting him. He was 
Fiven to repetition; and it was with difficulty that he could be induced to 
have a repeated sentence or phrase stricken out, as he would say, ‘If the 
idea is a good one, and true, it will do no harm to have it in two or three 
times.”” (New England Magazine, March, 1888.} 

® This is the “mortal mind” of Christian Science. No clearer statement 
of it will be found. 
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“Tt is easy to talk about religion,” wrote Quimby. 
“T have no religion apart from my deeds.” 
In September, 1861, he wrote: 


“T have been trying all my life, ever since I was old 
enough to listen, to understand the religious belicfs of the 
world, and sce if people understood what they profess to 
believe. After some fifty years of observation I have come 
to the conclusion that ninety-nine hundredths of mankind 
are listeners to some one telling a story, like the ‘Arabian 
Nights’ in marvellousness; and they get excited like a mes- 
merized person, till they really create the scene in their 
own minds, and will suffer rather than abandon their be- 
lief. 2. 

“I know I was as free from superstition as almost any 
one; yet I was full enough of it, and all the while I was 
not aware that I had a belief of any kind. For the last 
twenty years I have been ridding myself of old supersti- 
tions, and am now better prepared to see it in others... . 
I have sat with . . . people with all sorts of diseases, and 
in every possible state of mid, brought on by all kinds 
of ideas in which people believe. Religion in its various 
forms embraces many of these causes. Some cases have 
been occasioned by the idea that they had committed 
the unpardonable sin. When asked what it was, no two 
persons ever answered alike,” 7° 


He wrote many articles for inclusion in a proposed 
volume. In a tentative introduction for a book he 
wrote: 

“. . . All my writings are the effect of impressions 
made on me while sitting with the sick, so that my book is 


10 Philosophy of P. P. Quimby, Annetta G. Dresser; p. 80-81, 
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of the lives and sufferings of my patients, their trials and 
sorrows, and my arguments are in their behalf... . 

“For instance, one is full of religious ideas and becomes 
almost insane, and some are entirely so. This excites me, 
and my thoughts run upon religion. Another will be almost 
insane upon spiritualism; then I have to battle that, or 
show the absurdity of that belief. Some are excited upon 
Millerism, and believe the world ts coming te an end. This 
brings up arguments to refute thetr belief. Some upon 
witchcraft. Now their minds are continually dwelling on 
all these subjects and on the Bible. So to cure I have to 
show by the Bible that they have been made to believe a 
false construction. My arguments change their minds 
and the cure comes. This is my excuse for what I have 
said upon the Scriptures. 

**. . . But all mankind must be reached by parables. 
All my illustrations are called out by the case I have to 
treat.” ** 


This adjustment of his explanations to the tempera- 
ment and receptivity of his patients is one of the strong- 
est characteristics of Quimby’s writings. Taken as a 
whole, and with his letters to individual patients, there 
is evoked an almost visible and touchable man. Quimby 
Was possessed of a passion to communicate. He used 
therefore any homely analogy or parable that sprang to 
his mind. If it was not clear, he thought of another, and 
still another. He must be understood. He used musi- 
cal terms and analogies for the musician, nautica] terms 
for the seaman, engineering terms for the engineer; no 
experience was lost. 

He carried on a voluminous correspondence with 
all sorts of people. Replying to a letter from a clergy- 
man he wrote under date of Oct. 28, 1860: 

11 The Quimby Manuscripis, pp. 280-231, 
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“|, . So far as giving an opinion is concerned, it is 
out of my power as a physician, though as a man JT might, 
but it would be of no service; for it would contam no 
wisdom except of this world. My practice is not of the 
wisdom of man, so my opinion as a man is of no value. 
Jesus said, ‘If I judge of myself, my judgment is not 
good, but, if I judge of God, it is right’; for that con- 
tains no opinion. So, if I judge as a man, it is an opinion; 
and you can get plenty of them anywhere. 

“You inquire if I have ever cured any cases of chronic 
rheumatism. J answer, Yes; but there are as many cases 
of chronic rheumatism as there are of spinal compluint, 
80 that I cannot decide your case by another. You cannot 
be saved by pinning your faith on ancther’s sleeve. Every 
one must answer for his own sins or belief. Our beliefs 
are the cause of our misery, and our happiness or misery 
is what follows our belief. . .. 

“You ask if my practice belongs to any known science. 
My answer is, No, it belongs to a Wisdom that is above 
Man as man... . It was taught cighteen hundred years 
ago, and has never had a place in the heart of man since, 
but is in the world, and the world knows it not.” ™ 


In reply to a young physician in Sept., 1860, 
Quimby contrasts medical diagnosts with his own. 


“If you see a man going towards the water, he is going 
in swimming; but, if he is running, with his hat and coat 
off, he is either going to drown himself or someone is 
drowning, and so on. This is the old way. Mince is this: 
If I sce a person, I know it, and if I feel! the cold, I know 
it; but to see a person going toward the water is no sign 
that I know what he is going to do.” * 


Durmg all of his practice Quimby gave “absent 


12 The Philosophy of P. P. Quimby, pp. 53, 54. 
18 The Philosophy of P. P. Quimby, pp. 64-55, for letter in full, 
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treatments,” and many of the letters from patients re- 
port that upon Quimby’s receipt of their letter to him, 
as nearly as the time could be estimated, they felt a dis- 
tinct improvement. He often made specific appoint- 
ments with distant patients for the absent treatments. 
In treating directly, Quimby held firmly to the 
statement contained in his circular that “the explana- 
tion or the truth is the cure.” In his office he often 
added to his treatment (both audible and silent) a few 
moments of what came to be called “manipulation.” 


“Hie sometimes, in cases of lameness and sprains, 
manipulated the limbs of the patient, and often rubbed 
the head with his hands, wetting them with water. He 
said it was so hard for the patient to believe that his mere 
talk with him produced the cure, that he did this rub- 
bing simply that the patient would have more confidence 
in him; but he always insisted that he possessed no ‘power’ 
nor healing properties different from any one else, and 
that his manipulations conferred no beneficial effect upon 
the patient, although it was often the case that the 
patient himself thought they did.” ** 


Quimby’s patients became his friends, and in a 
manner his students, since he constantly talked of his 
method, expounded his theories, emerging from his pri- 
vate office after a consultation to discuss any new details 
or ideas that had grown out of the last experience. 
His reception room presented the appearance of a con- 
tinuous symposium; the colder patients explaining the 
theories to new patients waiting their turn for treat- 
ment. 

In February, 1862, Quimby wrote out answers to 
fifteen questions put to him by one of his patients, and 

1¢ George A. Quimby, in New England Magazine, March, 1888. 
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several copies of this manuscript known as Questions 
and Answers were kept on hand to lend to new patients 
who sometimes copied it for their own use. 

Chief among the intimate group surrounding 
Quimby in Portland was Mr. Julius Dresser, a former 
patient, and serious student of the Quimby theories. He 
had access to all of the writings copied by Miss Sarah 
and Miss Emma Ware, and was allowed to make a full 
set of copies for his own use. Mr. Dresser had been re- 
stored to health by Quimby in 1860, and for several 
years thereafter devoted himself to explaining Quimby’s 
principle of healing to new patients,” 


18 Julius Dresser (later to become known as one of the founders of 
the New Thought Movement) was preparing himself for the ministry in 
the Calvinistic Baptist Church when his health failed, and he sought 
(juimby’s aid in 1860. According to his son, Horatio W. Dresser, Quimby 
successfully treated Julius Dresser for typhoid pneumonia. Mr, Dresser 
was of a strongly emotional religious mature, aud Quimby told bim that 
“his religion was killing him.” 
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In October of 1862, Mrs. Patterson arrived in Port- 
Jand. She was a shadow of her former self, wasted and 
thin, and so weak that she had to be assisted up the 
stairs to Quimby’s rooms in the International Hotel. 
But if her dress was of inexpensive material and made 
by her own hand, its cut and the arr with which she wore 
it were the cut and the air of the poetess, the authoress. 
Her great eyes, burning with fever and hope, increased 
the effect. She made an impression in Quimby’s wait- 
ing room. 

She was received by Julius Dresser, and introduced 
to Quimby. 

The treatments began on the day of her arrival, and 
continued during her stay in Portland, which at that 
time lasted for several weeks, The effect of these treat- 
ments upon her health and upon her state of mind she 
set forth m a communication which appeared in the 
Portland Courier of November 7th of that year, or less 
than a month after her arrival, and in which she begins, 


“When our Shakespeare decided that “There were 
more things in this world than were dreamed of in your 
philosophy,’ I cannot say of a verity that he had a fore- 
knowledge of P. P. Quimby. .. .” 
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—and continues with a long, glowing paragraph in the 
same manner before she comes to her story. 


“Three wecks since I quitted my nurse and sick-room 
en route for Portland. The belief of my recovery had 
died out of the hearts of those who were most anxious for 
it. With this mental and physical depression I first visited 
P. P. Quimby; and in less than one week from that ime I 
ascended by a stairway of one hundred and eighty-two 
steps to the dome of the City Hall, and am improving ad 
infinitum. 'To the most subtle reasoning, such a proof, 
coupled too, as it is with numberless similar ones, demon- 
strates his power to heal. Now for a brief analysis of 
this power. 

“Is rt spiritualism? Listen to the words of wisdom. 
‘Believe in God, believe also in me; or believe me for the 
very work’s sake.’ Well, then, he denies that his power 
to heal the sick is borrowed from the spirits of this or 
another world; and let us take the Seriptures for proof. 
‘A kingdom divided against itself cannot stand.” How, 
then, can he reccive the friendly aid of the disenthralled 
spirit, while he rejects the faith of the solemn mystic who 
erosses the threshold of the dark unknown to conjure up 
from the vasty deep the awestruck spirit of some invisible 
squaw? 

“Again, is it by animal magnetism that he heals the 
sick? Let us examine. I have employed electro-mag- 
netism and animal magnetism, and for a brief interval 
have felt rclicf, from the equilibrium which I fancicd was 
restored to an exhausted system or by a diffusion of con- 
ecntrated action. But in no instance did I get rid of a 
return of all my ailments, because I had not been helped 
out of the errer in which opinions involved us. My 
operator bclieved in discase, independent of the mind; 
hence I could not be wiser than my master. But now I 
can see dimly at first, and only as trees walking, the 
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great principle which underlies Dr. Quimby’s faith and 
works; and just in proportion to my right perception of 
truth is my recovery. This truth which he opposes to the 
error of piving intelligence to matter and placing pain 
where it never placed itself, if received understandingly, 
changes the currents of the system to their normal action; 
and the mechanism of the body goes on undisturbed. That 
this is a science capable of demonstration, beeonices clear 
to the minds of those paticnts who reason upon the 
process of their cure. The truth which he establishes in the 
patient cures him (although he may be wholly uncon- 
scious thereof}; and the body, which is full of light, is 
no longer in disease. At present I am too much in crror 
to elucidate the truth, and can touch only the keynote 
for the master hand to wake the harmony. May it be 
in essays, instead of notes! say I. After all, this is a 
very spiritual doctrine; but the cternal years of God are 
with it, and it must stand firm as the rock of ages. And 
to many a poor sufferer may it be found, as by me, ‘the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.’ ” 


2 


Free at last of her long suffering, Mrs. Patterson 
became one of Quimby’s staunchest champions. She 
now had her copy of the Questions and Answers manu- 
script, and it remained one of her most cherished posses- 
sions for many years. 

George Quimby and others of the group have said 
that Quimby was much pleased by the enthusiasm and 
quick intelligence of Mrs. Patterson; that he often re- 
marked upon how quickly she caught the drift of his 
ideas. Her gratitude and devotion were unbounded, 
and after her first letter to the Courter had been criti- 


cized in the Portland Advertiser of the following day, 
ill 
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she replied promptly with a second Jetter in the Courier, 
m which she says: 

“Noticing a paragraph in the Advertiser, comment- 
ing upon some sentences of mine clipped from the Courcer, 
relative to the science of P, P. Quimby, concluding, ‘What 
next?’ we would reply in due deference to the courtesy 
with which they define their position. P. P. Quimby stands 
upon the plane of wisdom with his truth. Christ healed 
the sick, but not by jugglery or with drugs. As the 
former speaks as never man before spake, and heals as 
never man healed since Christ, is he not identified with 
truth? And is not this the Christ which is m him? We 
know that in wisdom is life, ‘and the life was the light 
of man.” P, P. Quimby rolls away the stone from the 
sepulehre of error, and health is the resurrection. But 
we also know that ‘light shinecth in darkness and the 
darkness comprehendeth it not.’ ” 


In conclusion Mrs. Patterson says: 


“In explanation I would furnish your readers with 
some quotations from P. P, Quimby’s theory of Christ 
(not Jesus); if he is willing and you will publish 1%.” 


The editor appends a note saying that “our space 
is so limited we could not very well spare room for a 
deseription of Dr. Quimby’s theory as proposed.” 

Julius Dresser had lent Mrs. Patterson his copy of 
the manuscript notebook known as Vol. I,’ containing 
many short articles bearing upon Quimby’s theory of 
“Christ, or Science.” Mr. Dresser also lent her his 
copy of the Questions and Answers manuscript, from 
which she made her own copy. 

It was probably quotations from these manuscripts 


1See The Quimby Manuscripts, pp. 179-229, for Vol, I ell 
“Questions and Answers” in full. Y PP ae 
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that Mrs. Patterson intended to ask Quimby’s permis- 
sion to publish in the Courier. 


It is probable that Mrs. Patterson would have stayed 
on in Portland, but for the news which now came to her. 
Dr. Patterson had escaped from the southern prison, 
and was on his way home.’ 

Mrs. Patterson met her husband at the home of her 
sister in Sanbornton Bridge, and the months that suc- 
ceeded this reunion were perhaps the happiest months 
of Mary Baker Eddy’s life. In January she wrote in 
a letter to Quimby, 


“T am to ali who once knew me a living wonder, and 
a living monument of your power... .” 


and later in the same letter, 


“T eat, drink and am merry; have no laws to fetter 


Zin the New Hampshire Patriot & Sinte Gazetfe af Wednesday, Nov. 
26, 1863, there appeared this account of Dr. Patterson's experiences: 

“Dr. Daniel Patterson, of Rumney, formerly of Franklin, in our 
state, who was captured by a scouting party of Stuart’s cavalry, 
while visiting the Bull Run battleground, on the 25th of last March, 
arrived in this city on Wednesday in a worn down and destitute con- 
dition. He was in Libbey Prison, in Richmond, till May 15th, when 
he, with others was transferred to Sulisbury, N. C. In both places 
they were all treated as only slave drivers know how to treat human 
beings. Dr. Patterson was on one occasion immured to seven days in 
the ‘Black Hole’ because he declined to pledge himself not to escape 
nor to allow any of his fellow prisoners to do so witheut notification. 
On the 20th of September,a dark and rainy night—the Doctor with 
two associates effected their escape from a window, by means of a 
line made of bed clothes. Their first project was to descend the 
Yadkin River, but finding civilization was not to be reached in that 
direction, they abandoned their boat, and put over land, levying on 
hen roosts, orchards, and flour mills for subsistence, and suceeeded 
at last in reaching Gen. Milroy’s headquarters in western Virginia. 
A letter from the general, which the doctor had in his possession, 
secured him passage over the railroads to this city.” 
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my spirit now, though I am quite as much of an escaped 
prisoner as my dear husband was.” * 


In this letter, she also thanks Quimby for his kind 
wishes for her future, and says that she means “not 
again to look mournfully into the past, but wisely to 
improve the present, and go forth to meet the future 
with a woman’s courage,” and adds that she somewhat 
expects her husband to take up arms for our nation’s 
rights, “he yearns to do it, and I shall try to acquiesce.” 

Dr. Patterson however did not go mto the army 
again, but remained with his wife at Sanbornton Bridge 
for the next few months recuperating and resting from 
the prison experience which had left him worn and re- 
duced m strength. People were interested in anything 
concerning the war, and he gave a few talks here and 
there on his experiences. 

Mrs. Patterson’s “miraculous” recovery had stimu- 
lated a great interest among her friends. In the letter 
quoted above, she writes to Quimby that “five or six of 
my friends are going to visit you.” Her sister’s son 
Albert, then a young man of seventeen, was not only 
sickly, but had acquired the habit of smoking and drink- 
ing to excess; and Mrs. Tilton now hoped for his re- 
covery through Quimby. Mrs, Patterson tried to help 
him with what knowledge she had gamed, as she tried 
to help others at that time. She says “my explanation 
of your curative principle surprises people: especially 
those whose minds are all matter, are convinced by the 
external appearance of errors in their exit; 2s for in- 
stance, the sores that have visited me, and yet I never 


3 All of the letters from Mrs. Patterson to Quimby are printed in fuil 
in the first edition of The Quimby Manuscripts, Several are given in fac- 
simile 
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lost my faith, or cursed wisdom, but have lived to receive 
all with usury again.” 

She was not acting in any professional capacity as 
a healer at this time, but merely attempting to help 
those who were suffering among her acquaintances. She 
herself suffered now and then from what she called “old 
habits,” and asked Quimby, with whom she carried on 
a lively correspondence, to give her occasional absent 
treatments. “You know,” she says, “that £ am less than 
one year from the 39 of supposed disease, and the habit 
is yet so strong upon me that I need your occasional 
aid.” 

“Yet if *twere not for visiting I could manage myself; 
but not being at home I have no tranquillity wherewith to 
aid myself. Enclosed please find the pay for my last 
sitting. My sister and her son will visit you at an early 
period. She has an abdominal rupture, and I am very 
anxious for her restoration. She is very useful to her fam- 
ily and community.” 


Albert Tilton apparently visited Quimby in Port- 
land sometime in the latter part of Feb., 1862, and a 
week after his return to Sanbornton Bridge, Mrs. Pat- 
terson wrote to Quimby that Albert’s parents were very 
anxious for his “saving power to be renewed” in Albert’s 
behalf. “But this is the period of excitement in New 
Hampshire, and the ballot box controls, hence he can- 
not visit you until next week.’ She explains that 
Albert is beginning to smoke again, and they fear that 
the “worst of all his habits, viz. drinking intoxicating 
liquor, may return,” and that his parents wish Quimby 
“to make these things impossible to him until he returns 


to you accompanied by his Mother, which we hope will 
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be soon. His parents are truly grateful and somewhat 
encouraged at the success thus far.” She then adds a 
few words “about my own self.” 


“Won't you laugh when FE tell you since I have been 
trying to affect Albert, I am suffering from a constant 
desire to smoke!! Do pray rid me of this feeling. I 
should think it deplorable to feel long as Albert does. 
He says he constantly longs to smoke. But we thini 
he has not drank improper beverages since his return; 
however, won’t you include this in your catalogue when 
you send the subile fluid of mind, or spirit, to conquer 
matter.” 


In the summer of 1868, the Pattersons visited Dr. 
Patterson’s brother m Saco, Me., and early in the year 
1864, Dr. Patterson went to Lynn, Mass., to establish 
himself in the practice of his profession there. Mean- 
time, Mrs. Patterson returned to Portland, where she 
took up what she called her “pupilage” under Quimby 
in earnest again.* 

In the boarding nouse where she lived during this so- 
journ were also several other patients of Quimby’s, 
among them Miss Mary Ann Jarvis of Warren, Me., 
and a Mrs. Sarah Crosby of Albion. The three women 
spent much time together and became fast friends. Miss 
Jarvis suffered from tuberculosis and asthma, and alto- 

4Quimby’s son, George Quimby, writing of Mrs, Patterson’s sojourns 
in Portland, said that she received his father’s ideas “not as a student 
receiving a regular course... but by sitting in his room, talking with 
him, reading his manuscripts, copying some of them, writing some herself 
and reading them to him for his criticism. In that sense she and many 
others of his patients were his pupils, in the same way that the disciples 
were pupils of Jesus. I have beard him talk hours and hours, week in 
and week out, when she was present, listening and asking questions. After 


these talks he would put on paper in the shape of an essay or conversation 
what subject his talk had covered.” 
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gether seems to have been in a more serious physical con- 
dition than the other two, and of a temperament to lean 
rather heavily upon the help of others. Mrs. Crosby 
had been on the verge of a “nervous breakdown,” was 
of more independent and normal temperament, and she 
and Mrs. Patterson found themselves more intellec- 
tually congenial. Mrs. Patterson, however, had a more 
intuitive immediate understanding of Quimby’s ideas 
and spent much time in explaining her understanding to 
Mrs. Crosby. “He told me many times,” said Mrs. 
Crosby in speaking of that time, “that I was not so 
quick to perceive the Truth as Mrs. Patterson.” 

With this new and vital interest, Mrs. Patterson 
blossomed afresh, the light returned to her eyes, and 
she was again the magnetic and attractive personality 
of her early years. Her ambition returned and she 
hoped to be of service in spreading “the Truth” or “the 
Science of Health ‘and Happiness,” as the theory was 
variously called. 

Miss Jarvis and Mrs. Crosby had left for their 
homes, and in March, Miss Jarvis, who had great con- 
fidence in Mrs. Patterson’s grasp of the healing theory, 
suffered a relapse, and asked Mrs. Patterson to come to 
Warren to help strengthen her faith. In a letter to 
Quimby, dated March 31, 1864, from Warren, Me., 
Mrs, Patterson says: 


“My dear doctor, I am here after a ride of two days; 
first day to Wiscasset where I stopped over night, next 
morning at 10 o’clock got into a villainous old vehicle and 
felt a sensation of being in a henecoop on the top of a 
churn-dash for about 6 hours! when the symptoms began 
to subside, and so did the old cart.” 
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She describes Miss Jarvis’s pleasure at her arrival, 
telling how the invalid had watched for her and had had 
“a good cry” every night until she had given Mrs. Pat- 
terson up for lost. “She is in a peculiar condition,” 
she says, and recounts that on Saturday she had had a 
“paroxism of what she called ‘difficulty of breathing on 
account of the easterly wmd,’ ” and that she had sat 
down beside her and taken her hands and “explamed in 
my poor way what it was, instead of what it was not,” 
and that after a little her breath had become natural 
and “to my surprise even, she raised phlegm easily and 
hes scarcely coughed since, till today. So I have laughed 
at her about the wind veering according to P. P. 
Quimby. I say to her, ‘why even the winds and waves 
obey him.’ ” 

Her stay with Miss Jarvis lasted from the first week 
in March to the end of May, although throughout this 
time Mrs. Patterson wished to leave as she had planned 
a visit to Mrs. Crosby, who needed her less but certainly 
interested her more. “Mrs. Crosby,” she wrote in a 
letter to Quimby, “Is one of the precious few affinities 
with whom I meet and I shall visit her after getting 
through here,” and adds that she “‘will not stop here 
longer than is necessary to make Miss Jarvis happy.” 

However, every suggestion of leaving Miss Jarvis 
seemed to plunge the invalid into despair which would 
bring on a renewal of alarming symptoms which com- 
pelled Mrs. Patterson to extend her stay. It was un- 
fortunate that Mrs. Patterson was subjected to this 
experience so soon after her own recovery. Her con- 
tinued stay in this house of sickness with the querulous 
and exacting invalid was, from a practical point of view, 


misplaced generosity. She needed certainly at this time 
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a more wholesome and healthful atmosphere. ‘There 
were too many reminders in the condition of Miss Jar- 
vis of that condition from which she herself had so lately 
emerged. The stoutest will could hardly have withstood 
it, And as Miss Jarvis relapsed into crisis after crisis, 
brought on each time by the fear that her friend might 
leave her alone, Mrs. Patterson’s power to protect her- 
self against her own suggestibility sometimes failed." 
Again and again she writes to Quimby, requesting his 
aid; again and again she thanks him for the relief his 
heip had given her, saying once that upon receiving his 
message, “to my amazement, Miss Jarvis grew at once 
gay even, and has not been sad a moment since.” 

In spite of the melancholy atmosphere, her mterest 
was lively and keen, and her enthusiasm for ‘“‘the Truth” 
or “Science” was unabated. At every opportunity, she 
spread the good word, and eloquently defended Quimby 
against “ignoramuses.” In one letter she says, “I like 
pues the hearts of Warren folks, 1e., better than their 

eads,” 

In another letter she says, “Somehow I am ‘im- 
pressed* to write you as the Spiritualists call it,” and 
tells him that on Wednesday she saw him at twelve 
o'clock in the parlor where she is writing, that he wore 
a hat and dress coat. 


“I said to your Dectorship How do you do? where- 
upon you answered not again, but left, which I call dodg- 
mg the question. Weil, J sighed, ‘am sorry I spoke,’ but 


6 Her extreme suggestibility is shown in a letter which telis Quimby 
that she had begun to “spit blood” and her breathing was “like the wheez- 
ing of asthma.” Miss Jarvis, it will be remembered, suffered from tuber- 
culosis and asthma. Mrs, Patterson says, however, at the close of her 
letter, “I am up and about today, i.e., by the help of the Lord (Quimby).” 
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really he need not have gone so suddenly. I was not 
intending to ask him to have stayed to my lecture!” 


She gave several public talks while she was in War- 
ren, explaining Quimby’s method, and this was the “‘lec- 
ture” she referred to. She reports to Quimby about 
the lectures in 2 sprightly vein. 


“Posted at the public marts of this city is this notice: 
Mrs. M. M. Patterson will lecture at the Town Hall one 
week from next Wednesday on P. P. Quimby’s spiritual 
Science healing disease-—as opposed to Deism or Roches- 
ter-Rapping-Spiritualism.” 


She says that she changes her lecture to suit the occa- 
sion; and that “this seems to be a spiritual need of this 
people.” About one of these talks, she writes that it 
was “thinly attended, but the precious few were those 
whom a lady present (the manufacturer’s wife) said 
were the uppertendam; only think of Yankee castes in 
all our country villages. I thoroughly wish we were 
understood as a people, the true American idea. But I 
felt pleased to know there were men of intellect and 
comprehension present, such as Mr. Hodgeman, and 
Mr. Johnson of this place. J was told Mr. Hodgeman, 
& man 60 years old, said *twas the nearest right of any 
thing he ever heard at Warren.” 

She says that since the lecture Mrs. Fuller, the 
woolen manufacturer’s wife who was il], had sent for 
her to visit her professionally, but adds, “I returned a 
note that I was not done with my pupilage yet, and 
recommended her to visit you.” 

In the same letter she writes of her lecture: 

“T began like this— Ladies and gentleman, ahem! To 


correct any misconcetved ideas on the subject we would 
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first say—that a belief in spiritualism, as defined by rap- 
pings, trances, or any agency im healing the sick, coming 
from the dead, we wholly disclaim. 

“J had no poetry at the close, "twas all truth. Will 
read it to you if you like when next I see you. Had a 
letter from the editor of the Independent to write for his 
widely circulated journal, But I am not strong enough 
to step out upon the waves yet. I fear at least wetting 
my feet.” 


During 1864 and 1865 Mrs. Patterson made several 
visits to Portland, and stopped there whenever it was 
conveniently on the route to some other place she was 
visiting. 

‘She left Miss Jarvis early in June, stopping at Port- 
land, then going on to Lynn where Dr. Patterson was 
establishing his practice. On July 8th she wrote 
Quimby from Lynn, this time on her husband’s behalf. 
Dr. Patterson, she said, had been seized with erysipelas, 
and “today he is almost frightful to look upon.” 


“Oh, how I wish you were within reach of us, and how 
easily you could save him. He only laughs at me when 
EF talk the truth to him. ... I feel alarmed about him 
for fear it will reach the brain, as he knows the M. D.’s 
opinions, J have watched and waited upon him until I 
am not a little cut of tune, feel tired and 1+ hurts me now 
to move. Can you not prevent my taking it and send 
relief to him?” 


Dr. Patterson apparently recovered safely from this 
attack, whether through Quimby or the ministrations 
of the “M. D.’s” we cannot tel. And later in the 
summer, Mrs, Patterson went to Albion for her long- 
delayed visit to Mrs. Crosby. 


This visit lasted for several months. Mrs. Crosby 
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lived on a farm with her family, and the two women 
still further cemented their friendship which seems to 
have been a most stimulating one to them both.© Many 
years later, Mrs. Crosby had occasion to make a full 
affidavit concerning the details of this visit; and 
although the two had Jong since drifted apart and Mrs. 
Crosby had reason to feel much less warmly toward her 
one-time friend, she still paid tribute to the Mrs. Pat- 
terson of those early days. 


“Like all of Mrs. E:xddy’s old intimates, she speaks 
of their days of companionship with a certain shade of 
regret—as if life m the society of this woman was more 
intense and keen than it ever was afterward.” And, 
“she still feels that Mrs. Patterson was the most stimu- 
lating and invigorating influence she has ever known.” “ 


4 


It was during this visit that there occurred an inci- 
dent which has been the subject of much controversy. 
It has been variously held to prove the usual opposites 
and a number of things besides. Mrs. Patterson had 
talked a great deal to her friend about Albert Baker, 
her long dead brother, and had made him so real that 
Mrs. Crosby felt him as an actual personality. One 
day the two women were sitting at opposite sides of the 
table, when Mrs. Patterson suddenly leaned backward, 

6 Mrs. Crosby was an educated and competent woman. At 40, financial 
reverses made it necessary for her to support her family. She taught 
herself stenography, and for 45 years was stenographer in the highest 
courts of Maine (being one of the first women court reporters in the 
country) during which time she paid off her husband's debts and educated 
her five children. 

7 Milmine, p. 65. 
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shivered, closed her eyes, and began to talk in a sepul- 
chral, mannish voice. The voice said that he was Albert 
Baker, Mrs. Patterson’s brother, and that he had been 
trying to get control of Mrs, Patterson for many days; 
that he wished to warn Mrs. Crosby against putting 
such entire confidence in Mrs. Patterson. He informed 
Mrs. Crosby that while his sister loved her as much as 
she was capable of loving anyone, life had been a severe 
experiment with her, and she might use Mrs. Crasby’s 
sacred confidence to further any ambitious purpose of 
her own. 

Mrs. Crosby was naturally astonished by this mes- 
sage. Several times in the course of the visit, Mrs, Pat- 
terson went into trances and gave Mrs. Crosby com- 
munications from Albert, in one of which he told her 
that rf she would look under the cushion of a certain 
chair, she would find important written messages from 
him: she did look and from time to time discovered a 
letter. Mrs. Crosby kept these communications. They 
are in Mrs. Patterson’s handwriting, and of the general 
tone of all such communications, addressing her as 
“Sarah dear,” giving her general advice which savors 
strongly of the ideas then absorbing Mrs. Patterson’s 
mind: 


“P, Quimby of Portland has the spiritual truth of 
diseases. You must imbibe it to be healed. Go to him 
again and lean on no material or spiritual medium. In that 
path of truth I first found you. Dear one, I am at present 
no aid to you although you think [ am, but your spirit 
will not at present bear this quickenmg or "twill leave 
the body; hence I leave you till you ripen into a condition 
to meet me. You will miss me at first, but afterwards grow 
more tranquil because of it, which 1s important that you 
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may live for yourself and children. Love and care for 
poor sister a great suffering lies before her.” 


It is interesting toe follow the interpretation of Miss 
Wilbur in the Authorized Life on this-ineident.’ “It por- 
trays,” says Miss Wilbur, “a source of much offense 
that has trailed its revenge through years, pilloried 
density and wounded pride crying long and loud against 
the sprightly wit that cornered them.” She goes on to 
say that Mrs. Patterson was radically opposed to 
Spintualism and Mrs. Crosby as strenuously set in its 
defense. Miss Wilbur describes Mrs. Crosby as possess- 
ing “a sentimental imagination combined with practical 
energy, and says that she had been an impressionable 
listener to Mrs. Patterson’s “occasional” descriptions of 
her lamented brother, his appearance, talents, and the 
influence he had exercised over her studies and ideals, 
and Mrs. Crosby “became enamored of the mental pic- 
ture of the departed Albert Baker.” 


“To cleanse her mind of such trumpery rouge of false 
sentiment and to administer a sharp corrective to her 
superstition, Mrs. Patterson conceived and put in practice 
an admirable though harmiess hoax.” 


There follows a description of the trance, the shiver- 
ing, the closed eyes, and the deep sepulchral voice, with 
the message warning Mrs. Crosby against Mrs. Patter- 
son. Mrs. Patterson thought Mrs. Crosby would recog- 
nize that a message so uncomplimentary was a pretence, 
and they would have a good laugh over it. 


“Not so. Mrs. Crosby became mysterious, shook her 
head sagely, and declared that she knew what she knew. 


4 The Life of Mary Baker Eddy, Siby! Wilbur, pp. 118-116, 
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Mrs. Patterson, with a gayety which she rarely indulged, 
continued the hoax.” 


It was then in continuation of the hoax that she 
“pretended to go into another trance” the next day and 
told Mrs. Crosby that she would find letters from 
Albert if she looked under the cushion of a certain chair. 


“Mrs. Crosby eagerly did so, and her seriousness affected 
Mrs. Patterson. She had not intended to really mislead 
her friend, but seeing that she persisted in taking the affair 
seriously, Mrs. Patterson wrote her some good advice, 
couched in language supposedly appropriate te spirit 
utterances, and laid it in a secret place, as good mothers 
reply to the letters written the fairies... . It seems un- 
necessary to pomt out that this whilom indulgence in non- 
sense during a rather long and tedious visit does not in 
any sense connect Mrs. Eddy with the belief in Spiritual- 
ism, nor does it show levity concerning sacred things. It 
was simply an effort to disabuse a too confiding mind of 
its credulity, which, failing, was turned into a harmless 
toleration of its limitations.” 


This explanation leans a little too heavily on the 
side of defense. If defense were needed, though it is 
difficult to see why it was at all times and on all points 
thought necessary by Miss Wilbur, a less “sprightly” 
explanation might better have served the purpose. 

When in 1907 a similar version of the incident was 
published for the first time, Mrs. Crosby (estranged 
from Mrs. Eddy for many years) published a reply in 
which she stoutly defended Mrs. Eddy against the 
implication of having assumed “the role of a common 
trickster” when a guest in her house. 

“At the time mentioned . . . I knew nothing whatever 


of spiritualism, I had never seen, or sought to know any- 
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thing about it; and I have no reason to suppose that 
Mrs. Patterson had. When she commenced to go into 
those trances I did not in the least understand what it 
meant until the power that controlled her, explained the 
condition and purpose of it. Her messages to me were and 
are prima facia evidence that they never came from her 
Own consciousness, 

“However much she may since have acted the part of 
the charlatan ... I shall defend her from such asper- 
sions at the time when her ambition for money and power 
had not been kindled: when she was a devoted and humble 
follower of Dr. P. P. Quimby . . . aspiring only to follow 
in the footsteps of her teacher in humility of spirit. I am 
sure she was too honest then, too much of a lady to use 
the identity of an honored brother whose memory J think 
she revered, to attempt to practise a wicked fraud upon 
one who trusted her, for no purposc except to deceive. 

“My intimacy with her for years warrants this de- 
fence. That she was far from saintship no one knows 
better than I; but that she was guilty of what Mr. Cush- 
ing——perhaps I should say, his instructors—accuse her, 
I cannot admit.” ° 


Mrs. Crosby evidently believed that the message 
from Albert Baker was genuine. If Mrs. Patterson 
was acting, her performance was apparently excellent. 
She not only succeeded in convincing Mrs. Crosby, but 
herself as well. For after Mrs. Patterson had ended 
her visit and returned to Lynn, she continued to send 
occasional spirit messages from Albert to Mrs. Crosby. 

There is no reason to doubt Mrs, Crosby’s statement 
that at the time she was not a spiritualist, and this leaves 

9Mr. Cushing's version of the story had appeared in the Waterville 


(Me.} Horning Sentinel, Feb. 14, 1907, and Mrs. Crosby, whose home was 
Waterville, replied in the Feb. 16th issue of the same paper, 
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Mrs. Patterson in the odd position of having converted 
her to that belief, at least so far as communication with 
the spirit of Albert Baker was concerned. 

There is ample evidence to show that Mrs. Patterson 
did hold, theoretically at least, and in public, that spir- 
itualistic phenomena were attributable to other causes 
than the communications of departed spirits. She had 
shortly before this lectured on the Quimby system “as 
opposed to Spiritualism,” and had said in a letter to 
Quimby while she was in Warren with Miss Jarvis, “one 
first reason of my thinking to lecture here at all, was 
the general opmion that I was a Spiritualist,” and this 
had come “from one of your patients reportmg here that 
you were such.” 

It would therefore be easy to suppose a conversation 
between the two women in which Mrs. Crosby might 
argue that the phenomena produced by Quimby during 
his mesmeric period seemed the same as those produced 
by the spiritualists. To this, Mrs. Patterson might have 
replied that the phenomena were the same, but that the 
cause attributed by the spiritualists was erroneous. 
Challenged to support her statement, and exaggerating 
a little her own powers, Mrs. Patterson might have as- 
sumed the traditional attitude and manner of the me- 
diumistic trance, with which she was certainly familiar. 

This leaves, however, the strange admonition of 
Mrs. Patterson’s brother against his sister no nearer an 
explanation, ‘The simplest explanation is, to be sure, 
that Mrs. Patterson, assuming the attitude of trance, 
with whatever motive and whatever degree of sincerity, 
fell into a state of auto-hypnosis, in which the uneasy 
conscience slipped through in Albert’s warning to Mrs. 
Crosby. The unconscious revelations of her conscience 
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were often obvious in her later life, and shed light back- 
ward to substantiate such an explanation of this episode. 
Equally tenable is the theory that Mrs. Patterson may 
have tapped and voiced some such suspicion of her 
untrustworthiness m Mrs. Crosby's mind. 

It is more than probable that Mrs. Patterson had no 
clearly defined motive at all. There is no doubt that 
however abstract and free of superstitions her theories 
may have been, she was more inclined toward occultism 
and the mysteries than she allowed herself to say.’ Her 
sense of the dramatic was always uppermost. ‘Theory 
or no theory, she believed in things “happening.” And 
where she was, things happened, explain them as you 
will, She loved to startle and astonish. She could not 
permit herself to be bored. 

During the long visit the two friends, both in the 
romantic forties, both a little oppressed by the meager- 
ness and obscurity of their lives, may have indulged in 
2 good many fanciful possibilities. If, as Mrs. Patter- 
son’s subsequent defenders said, Mrs. Crosby “became 
enamored of the mental picture of Albert Baker’ and 
Mrs. Patterson wished to “cleanse her mind of such 
trumpery rouge of false sentiment,” she chose an ex- 
traordinary method for the accomplishment of her pur- 
pose. If it was her “sprightly wit” that prompted the 
trance, the wit lacked the important element of brevity. 
The joke was repeated too often to remain a joke, and 
certainly it provoked no laughter at the time. 

In this whole episode of the spirit messages from 
Albert to Mrs. Crosby, which were all of the most ten- 
der and affectionate nature, although Albert had been 
dead for many years and had never known Mrs. Crosby 
during his life, there is a suggestion of the “spiritual 
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bridegroom” or “spirit lover” idea which was to reap- 
pear much later in the history of Christian Science. 
The episode itself 1s unimportant, except as an illustra- 
tion of the fact that however freely one may accept new 
ideas, the new idea inevitably remains in some measure 
enmeshed in the old. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


In the winter of 1864-65, Mrs. Patterson agam 
took up her life with her husband m Lynn. They did 
not keep house, but lived in various boarding houses. 
Mrs. Patterson occupied her time in writing, contrib- 
uting short pieces on local subjects and occasional 
poems to the Lynn newspapers. But her chief concern 
was Quimby and the Quimby ideas. She talked about 
them wherever she went, to all who would Iisten, 
whether interested or not. In the spring of 1865 she 
made another visit to Portland and returned as usual 
in much better health, and with still added enthusiasm 
and stimulus. It had been her ambition from the begin- 
ning to become a teacher of Quimby’s method, and now 
her energies were all bent in this direction. It is more 
than hkely that this new interest which had absorbed 
the attention of his wife, occasionally bored the sociable 
Dr. Patterson, although he seems to have offered no 
objection, and writes an amiable note to Quimby after 
his wife’s last return, saying that she is greatly im- 
proved in health, and askmg Quimby to send his bill by 
mail, and he will “‘send the balance due you by the same 
conveyance.” 

She continued her correspondence with Quimby, 


and on July 29th of that year, wrote him a letter which 
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contains a curious bit of evidence to add to the mystery 
of her relationship with her son, George W. Glover. 

She begins by saying that she has just received a 
letter “that has well nigh separated soul and body,” 
and that the first thing she thought of doing was to go 
to Quimby. 


“A letter informed me from the house where George 
my son is stopping that he is but just alive and not able 
to sit up with what they call consumption of the bowels. 
He reached Enterprise Minnesota on his way home to me 
and there had to step too feeble to get farther. If I am 
with this body next Mond. I shall start for him with it 
although I am sick today and know nothing of the route 
to him. O Doctor, tis only in you I have any hope and 
can’t you save him? He is too good too noble and self- 
sacrificing to be lost te this world even m example. 

“‘All I ask ali I hope for is that he may be spared to 
me, Save him, save him if you can. He shall be brought 
to you if he can possibly bear the journey. 

“Since the above something tells me not to start that 
it is now too late. Oh Doctor I know not what I have 
written.” 


Here the mystery closes again upon the son; and we 
have no further mention of him in the material avail- 
able of that period. 


Quimby’s practice had been steadily increasing, and 
the demands on his time, not only for direct treatment 
but absent treatment and the voluminous correspond- 
ence he constantly carried on with absent patients were 
sapping his strength. He had been suffering for some 


timae from an abdominal] tumor which he had so far been 
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able to keep from developing seriously by his own men- 
tel treatments. He knew the danger, for Julius Dresser 
tells us that Quimby often said to those nearest him 
that should he ever allow himself to reach the stage of 
exhaustion from which he could not recover himself, no 
one would be able to help him. Kealizing this, he never- 
theless yielded to the unceasing demands of the sick. 

In the late summer of 1865, overwhelmed with work, 
and always too sympathetic to turn away any of the 
sufferers who crowded his waiting rooms, he saw that 
he could not goon. Closing his Portland offices, he re- 
tired to his home in Belfast to devote himself to the 
revision of his manuscripts for publication, and to so 
clear and final a formulation of his theory and method 
as would not only serve as a means of cure, but provide 
es weil a technique for the prevention of disease. 

But he had waited too long. His strength now 
rapidly failed. Aft last, says his son, he became so weak 
that “he no longer had the strength of will nor the rea- 
soning powers to combat the sickness.’ And now he 
acknowledged his inability to help himself. His family, 
who were devoted to him, but had never themselves en- 
tirely grasped his philosophy, wished to call in a homeo- 
pathic physician. To comfort them he acquiesced, and 
although he had no faith in the medicine himself, 
obediently carried out the doctor’s orders. 

An hour before his death, he said to his son George: 
“I am more than ever convinced of the truth of my 
theory. I am perfectly willing for the change myself, 
but I know you will all feel badly; but J know that I 
shall be right here with you, just the same as I have 
always been. I do not dread the change any more than 
if | were going on a trip to Philedelphia.” 
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He died at his home in Belfast, on January 16, 
1866, at the age of 64. “His death,” wrote his son, 
“was the result of too close application to his pro- 
fession and of overwork. A more fitting epitaph could 
not be accorded him than in these words: 


“ ‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’ For, if ever a man did lay 
down his life for others, that man was Phineas Parkhurst 
Quimby.” 


On February 15th, exactly a month after Quimby’s 
death, Mrs. Patterson wrote a letter to Mr. Julius 
Dresser enclosing a poem “in memory of our much- 
loved friend, which perhaps you will not think over- 
wrought in meaning; others must, of course.” She is, 
she says, “constantly wishing” that Mr. Dresser would 
step forward into Quimby’s place, as she believes that 
he would do a vast amount of good, and is “more capa- 
ble of occupying his place than any other I know of.” 
Coming then to the immediate purpose of her letter, 
she says: 


“Two weeks ago I fell on the sidewalk, and struck my 
back on the ice, and was taken up for dead, came to con- 
sciousness amid a storm of vapors from cologne, chloro- 
form, ether, camphor, etc., but to find myself the helpless 
cripple I was before I saw Dr. Quimby. 

“The physician attending said I had taken the last 
step [ ever should, but in two days I got out of my bed 
alone and will walk; but yet I confess I am frightened, 
and out of that nervous heat my friends are forming, spite 
of me, the terrible spinal affection from which I suffered 
so long and hopelessly. .. . Now can’t you help me? I 
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believe you can, I write this with this feeling: I think that 
IT could help another in my condition if they had not 
placed their intelligence in matter. This I have not done, 
and yet I am slowly failing. Wont you write me if you 
will undertake for me if I can get to you?” 


The poem which she enclosed had already been pub- 
lished in a uynn newspaper. 


Lines on the Death of Dr. Ps P. Quimby, Who Healed With the 
Truth That Christ Taught, in Contradistinction to All Isms 
Did sackcloth clothe the sun, and day grow night, 

All matter mourn the hour with dewy eyes, 


When Truth, receding from our mortal sight, 
Had paid to error her last sacrifice? 


Can we forget the power that gave us life? 
Shall we forget the wisdom of its way? 
Then ask me not, amid this mortal strife— 
This keenest pang of animated clay,— 


To mourn him less: to mourn him more were just, 
if to his memory ‘twere a tribute given 

For every solemn, sacred, earnest trust 
Delivered to us ere he rose to heaven. 


Heaven but the happiness of that calm soul, 
Growing in stature to the throne of God: 

Rest shoul@ reward him who hath made us whole. 
Seeking, though tremblers, where his footsteps trod. 


Marky K. Patrerson, 
Lynn, Jan. 22, 1866. 

Julius Dresser, then only 28, did not feel him- 
self capable of taking Quimby’s place. In 1863 he 
had married Miss Annetta G. Seabury, whom he had 
met when she came as a patient to Quimby, and since 
his marriage he had engaged in newspaper work in Port- 
land. Many had expected him to become Quimby’s 
successor, but the death of his friend and teacher may 
have shaken him to such an extent that he was unwilling 
to test his own power. His young wife also hesitated 
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to have him take up the work, knowing as she did her 
husband’s sensitivity, and the strain that had been put 
upon Quimby by the constant demands of the sick. Mr. 
Dresser therefore decided to continue In newspaper 
work, and moved to Webster, Mass., where he bought 
the Webster Zimes which he edited and published for 
some years. His decision not to engage in healing was, 
according to his son, “a fundamentally decisive action,” 
—and so he informed Mrs. Patterson. 

It had been Quimby’s wish that his son George 
should take up his work, but George Quimby, who 
admired and loved his father, felt himself to be tem- 
peramentally unsuited to the work, and became a jour- 
nahist and later a successful manufacturer. 

This left Quimby without a successor, and his heal- 
ing system without a public practitioner, except for the 
Rev. Warren F’, Evans who, combining Swedenborgian 
ideas with the healing method derived directly from 
his contact with Quimby, was already practicing men- 
tal healing in Claremont, N. H.? It is probable that 


1 Rev. Warren F. Evans, who also held the degree of M. D., had been a 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church for some twenty years. He 
was in poor health, and leaving the ministry became interested in the 
works of Swedenborg. In 1863 he went to Portland as Quimby's patient, 
and became itnmediately so much interested that he returned to Portland 
for a second visit to study the new healing method, which he felt he 
could himself put into practice. With Quimby’s encouragement he re- 
turned to his home in Claremont, N. H. and began to practice. Later he 
conducted a “mind-cure” sanitorium known as the Evans Home at Sualis- 
bury, Mass., and published a number of books on mental healing; The 
Mental Cure (1869), Mental Medicine (1872), Soul and Body (1875), The 
Divine Law of Cura (1881), The Primitive Mind Cure (1885), and Eso- 
ferte Christianity (1886). Dr. Evans’ early works arc in no sense a mere 
re-statement of Quimby's ideas. Evans was strongly Swedenborgian, had 
published several volumes such as The Celestial Dawn and The New Age 
ond tte Measenger, dealing with the ideas of Swedenborg, and Quimby 
seems merely to have supplied him with a technique which fitted neatly 
into the Swedenborgian theories of Divine Influx and the Law of Corre- 
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Mrs. Patterson was unaware of Dr. Evans’ practice. 

Although Julius Dresser did many years later take 
up the work of mental-healing, and became one of the 
founders of the present school of New Thought, with 
theories avowedly derived from Quimby, it was not 
until] Mrs, Patterson had become Mrs. Eddy and had 
established her Metaphysical College and Christian 
Science in Boston. 

If it be true that but for Phmeas P. Quimby the 
name of Mary Baker Eddy would be unknown today, 
it is equally true that but for Mary Baker Eday the 
name of Phineas P. Quimby would likewise be un- 
known. For she alone of his disciples possessed the 
qualities of the crusader, the fierce and zealous faith 
that forsakes all to follow a Cause. 


4 


Particular note is to be made of the fall on the ice 
the effects of which caused Mrs. Patterson to call upon 


spondences. In his later days Evans tended more and more toward a 
Berkeleyan idealism, and his works became known to all students of early 
New Thought and Mental Science literature. 

In Mental Medicine, published in 1872, three years before the frst 
edition of Mrs. Eddy’s Scisnee and Heaith, Dr, Evans said: “Disease being 
in its root a trong belief, change that belief and we cure the disease, 
By faith we are thus made whole. There if a law here which the world 
will sometime understand and use in the cure of the diseases that afflict 
mankind. The late Dr. Quimby, of Portland, one of the most successful 
healers of this or any age, embraced this view of the nature of disease, 
and by a long succession of the most remarkable cures, effected by psycho- 
pathic remedies, at the same time proved the truth of the theory and the 
efficiency of that mode of treatment. Had he lived in a remote age or 
country, the wonderful facts which occurred in his practice would now 
have been deemed efther mythical or miraculous. He seemed to reproduce 
the wonders of Gospel history. But all this was only an exhibition of the 
force of suggestion, or the action of the law of faith, over a patient in the 
impressible condition.” 
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Mr. Dresser for aid; since, as Miss Wilbur puts it mn 
the Authorized Life, “this accident has been called, with 
various shades of sentiment, the ‘fall’ in Lynn.” 

February 4, 1866 (the third day after the accident, 
and eleven days before Mrs. Patterson wrote to Mr. 
Dresser) is held to be the most important date in Chris- 
tian Science history. On that day Mrs. Eddy is said 
to have “discovered” Christian Science. It is the date 
claimed for the Revelation. 

The claim was not to be made until many years after 
the incident, and it is necessary to follow the events of 
the intervening years to understand the genesis of the 
revelation claim. Mrs. Patterson seems, even in her 
letter to Mr. Dresser, to have exaggerated the serious- 
ness of the injury, as well as the wonder of her recovery. 
To quote Miss Wilbur again, “Mrs. E.ddy’s account of 
this accident differed from the physician’s.” ? 


Dr, Alvin M. Cushing, of Lynn, a well-known homeopathic physician, 
at one time president of the Massachusetts Homeopathic Society, made 6 
formal affidavit as to the facts of his attendance upon Mrs. Patterson 
at the time of the fall on the lee in Lynn. The affidavit is given in full 
in Georgine Milmine’s Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy, pp. 84-36 Dr. 
Cushing says that he kept careful and accurate record, in detali, of his 
various cases, his attendance upon and treatment of them; and that he 
had such record of Mrs. Patterson's case, as well as the clearest recollection 
of her as a patient and the accident in question: “Qn Feb. 1, 1866, I was 
called to the residence of Samuel M. Bubier, who was a shoe manufacturer 
and later was mayor of Lynn, to attend said Mrs, Patterson, who had 
fallen upon the icy sidewalk in front of Mr. Bubier’s factory and had 
injured her head by the fall. I found her very nervous, partially uncon- 
scious, semi-hysterical, complaining by word and action of severe pain in 
the back of her head and neck.” He gave her medicine every fifteen 
minutes until she was more quiet, and returned for a second visit later 
that night, leaving further instructions as to the medicines to be given 
during the night. His instructions were carried out and when he called 
the next morning he found Mrs. Patterson “quite rational but complaining 
of severe pain, almost spasmodic on moving,” but declaring that she was 
going to her home in Swampscott whether they consented or not. He 
gave her one-eighth of a grain of morphine to lessen her pain on the 
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There is no doubt that Mrs. Patterson did make 
every effort to apply the Quimby method at the time 
of her accident. She was confronted with the necessity 
of working out for herself the application of the knowl- 
edge she had received from him. Her faith remained 
unshaken, but the death of the man who had been her 
deliverer from a life of invalidism was no small disaster, 
as may be seen from her letter to Mr. Dresser. If she 
believed that her own mental treatment instead of the 
ministrations of the doctor healed her from the effects 
of the accident, 1 may have so surprised her as to make 
her recovery appear to her in the nature of a miracle. 
However, the controversy which centered upon the 
claim of Revelation came much later, and will be given 
in the sequence in which it appeared, as our attempt is 
to record the story of this life with as much fidelity to 
the actual order of events as possible. Not an easy 
accomplishment in a life of which almost every episode 


journey and Mrs. Patterson was taken in a sleigh to her home. Dr. 
Cushing states that Mrs. Patterson “proved to be a very interesting patient, 
and ohne of the most sensitive to the effects of medicine” that he had 
ever seen. The small dose of morphine had put her so soundly to sleep 
that she did not wake during the journey and slept until two o'clock 
that afternoon. Dr. Cushing paid seven professional calls on Mrs. Patter- 
60n between the first and fifth of February. ODuring his visits he says 
that Mrs. Patterson spoke to him of a Dr. Quimby of Portland, Me., who 
had treated her for some severe illness with remarkable success. On his 
final visit which oceurred on Feb. 13th, he says that “she scemed to have 
recovered from the disturbance caused by the accident and to be, prac- 
tically, in her normal condition. I did not at any time declare, or believe, 
that there was no hope for Mrs. Patterson’s recovery, or that she was 
in # critical condition, and did not at any time say, or believe, that she 
had but three or any other limited number of days to Ive. Mrs. Patter- 
son did not suggest, or say, or pretend or in any way whatever intimate, 
that on the third, or any other day, of her said illness, she had miracu- 
lously recovered or been healed, or that, discovering or perceiving the 
truth of the power employed by Christ to heal the sick, she had, by it, 
Deen restored to health.” 
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has had so many, so varied, and so heated interpre- 
tations, 


5 


In the summer following Quimby’s death in 1866 
Dr, Patterson left his wife. Many years later Mrs. 
Eiddy said that the ground upon which she secured her 
divorce from Dr. Patterson was adultery. As usual the 
record was consulted, which showed the charge to have 
been “‘desertion.” To this Mrs. Eddy responded a little 
heatedly that although the technical charge was deser- 
tion, Dr. Patterson left her “to elope with the wife 
of a wealthy citizen who had employed his services pro- 
fessionally,” and the story is told that sometime later 
the “partner of this adventure’ returned to Lynn, 
sought out Mrs. Patterson, “who received the repentant 
woman kindly,” and interceded for her with the deserted 
husband, who in the end was persuaded to take back 
his wife. 

At what point discord began to enter into the domes- 
tie life of the Pattersons, it is impossible to say. We 
do not lack versions of it, to be sure. The canonical 
authorities present Dr. Patterson as a kind of crude 
Don Juan. The words “gross,” “flamboyant,” ‘“vul- 
gar,” “pretentious,” “bombastic,” “boorish,”are used of 
him. The implication is made that he was socially a 
sore trial to his cultivated and sensitive wife: and that 
when Mrs. Patterson made up her mind to grve her life 
to the work “that God had Jaid upon her,” and to 
“acquaint humanity with this truth”; when ‘she deter- 
mined that she would state the principle of health and 
life and that she would devote her pen to that purpose; 
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she would no longer write for money or fame, but aban- 
don herself utterly to this great cause,”—Dr. Patterson 
reacted to her resolution in a most characteristic way; 
that “to her unworldliness his response was altogether 
worldly. He left Lynn mysteriously, deserting her, and 
not only did he leave her, but he did so shamefully.” 
The “adverse” authorities suggest a contrary story, 
their version being that Dr. Patterson had at long 
length wearied of his wife’s pretensions, selfishness, jrra- 
tionality, and exacting demands upon him; that he did 
not desert her without warning; that he did not elope 
with another woman; that he went, in the most straight- 
forward way, to his wife’s sister Mrs. Tilton and laid the 
situation before her saying that he could no longer con- 
tinue to live with his wife; that Mrs. Tilton understood 
this perfectly, and that an agreement was reached which 
was satisfactory to all concerned. Both sides admit that 
Dr. Patterson paid his wife the sum of $200 a year, m 
small installments, for some years after the separation.* 
The elements of discord in the situation are plain 
enough. It may be that this was one of the pionecr 
cases of a woman’s career interfering with her domestic 
life. Mrs. Eddy’s later insistence upon the adultery 
charge, that her husband left her for another woman, is 
one of the many evidences that she was but human like 
the rest of us. For while we all wish to be loved for 
ourselves alone, to be left for ourselves alone is not so 
complimentary, and somehow more difficult to believe. 
It is much easier to admit that the once devoted lover 
has been lured away by an appeal to the weaker side of 


2Dr. Patterson went to Littleton, N. H., where he practised his pro- 
fession for several years; after which he went from one small town to 
another, returning at last to his childhood home at Saco, Maine, where 
he “lived the life of a hermit” until he died in 1896, 
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his nature, by someone with an advantage—richer, 
handsomer, less scrupulous,—and always less worthy 
than ourselves. | 

As in all such disruptions of a marriage the fact of 
chief importance is that a separation ensued. And in 


August of 1866 Dr. Patterson disappeared permanently 
from the scene, 
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CHAPTER ONE 
1 


Mary Baxer Giover Parrerson was now 45 

years of age. That she was possessed of a magnetic 
personality and of great feminine attraction at this pe- 
riod of her life, there is no doubt. She was certainly in 
what for most women, and particularly women of her 
day, might be called a dilemma. But as always this 
curious woman thrived upon dilemma,-—that 1s to say, 
the dilemma of exterior environment. Upon the 
dilemma of the spirit it 1s more difficult to thrive, since 
it 1s more difficult to perceive. 
_ Mrs. Patterson might now quite easily nave retired 
from the struggle of life, as her sister Mrs. ‘Tilton 
offered her a permanent home in her family, even hold- 
ing out the temptation of building a cottage for her near 
the Tilton home. But there was a proviso to this offer. 
Mary must give up her strange beliefs. She must come 
home as a respectable member of a respected family. 
She must cease to bore their friends with her theories. 
She must, in fact, content herself with being the sister 
of the wealthy Mrs. Tilton. 

Mary’s reply was immediate and spirited. She 
would make no compromise, and Mrs. Tilton closed her 
door upon her forever,—an action which although re- 
pretted by Mrs. Patterson, did not in the least disturb 


her faith. She knew at last what she wanted to do, and 
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believed she had found an ultimate truth. The break 
with her family set her feet even more firmly upon the 
path she had chosen for herself. 


Z 


The years 1866 to 1870 have come to be known as 
the “three-year withdrawal from society.” Like alj 
withdrawals from society, it was composed chiefly of 
melodrama. As if to cut herself off completely from 
the past, Mrs. Patterson resumed her former name, and 
became known again as Mrs. Glover. 

During these three years, she lived in boarding 
houses, took up temporary residence with various pri- 
vate families, coming often to grief, creating dissen- 
tion, acquiring friends, acquiring enemies,—all this in 
various suburbs such as Stoughton, Kast Stoughton 
(now Avon), ‘Taunton, and Amesbury, within a short 
radius of Lynn and Boston. Absurd as many of the 
exterior details of this hegira certainly were, nothing 
swerved the pilgrim from her purpose. She taught, 
inveighed, exhorted, and wherever she went, whoever 
were her hosts, under no matter what conditions, Mrs. 
Glover “the authoress” plied her pen incessantly. If 
she was put out of one house in the midst of a pelting 
storm, and her trunk set out on the stoop after her, she 
sat down on the trunk, took her pen from her reticule, 
and continued to write, as undisturbed apparently by 
the storm she had set up within the house as by the 
storm without. 

The rumor was in all these simple houses that Mrs. 
Glover was writing a Bible. Her talk was of the great 
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healer Quimby who had been her deliverer, of his meth- 
ods and ideas which would one day revolutionize the 
world and save all suffermg humanity. Mrs. Glover's 
preaching of the Quimby theories has somewhere been 
likened to the mission of St. Paul.’ A strange and dis- 
turbing St. Paul indeed she proved. 

Everywhere she went she was the important and dis- 
tinguished guest. She had no time to consider the jeal- 
ousies of wives whose husbands, persuaded by her elo- 
quence and fervor, wished to listen to her by the hour. 
When one door closed against her, another opened to 
welcome her, and for a time the atmosphere of that 
house vibrated to the heightened rhythm of the exciting 
visitor. 

What she sought was the disciple,—-the strong disci- 
ple without fear, who should not only comprehend but 
demonstrate the new healing theory. 


3 


All these havens, with one or two exceptions, were 
the houses of Spiritualists. Much has been made of 
this fact. It 1s of this period that it has been claimed 
that Mrs. Glover was for a time a professional medium. 
The undisputed fact that she did live in the homes of 
Spiritualists, and that they were her friends and com- 
panions has lent color to the assertion. It is unreason- 
able, however, to believe it. The statements of mem- 
bers of the households in which she spent those years 
are unanimous in saying that Mrs. Glover talked and 
preached Quimby continuously, and that her introduc- 

17t has also been likened, by Christian Science writers, to Jesus’ 
“three years wandering in the wilderness.” 
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tion to the subject was that she had “a science in ad- 
vance of spiritualism.” 

She had with her the manuscript entitled Questions 
and Answers which it will be remembered was the manu- 
script given by Quimby to his patients who wished to 
know something of his method. It was from this manu- 
script that she now elucidated and expounded the 
Quimby views. She repeatedly made the statement 
that she had “‘promised Quimby to teach this Truth to 
at least one person before she died.” 

As Quimby had done before her, she allowed those 
who became her students to make copies of this manu- 
script, which some of them retained and handed down to 
later generations of the family; and these manuscripts, 
one of which in particular bearmg the heading “Ex- 
tracts from Dr. P. P. Quimby’s Writings,” later formed 
part of the evidence in the controversy over this period. 

Why then did Mrs. Glover associate herself with 
avowed Spiritualists? Spiritualists are a friendly and 
conversational lot, and not too closely attached to the 
things of this world. Mrs. Glover’s conventional friends 
certainly frowned upon what were considered her mad 
ideas. ‘There were then left only such people as did 
not believe in any religious ideas at all, the atheists of 
that day, who certainly would have scoffed still louder 
at such opinions as absorbed Mrs. Glover; and, aside 
from these, there were the Spiritualists. 

Their number was by no means small, nor did they 
constitute merely the ignorant class. It is quite con- 
ceivable that if it was not simply chance which led her 
among these companions, she sought them out delib- 
erately, since here were people accustomed at least to 
the idea that mind or spirit operates independently of 
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the body. She may have thought that she could more 
easily persuade them to the next step of belief that the 
phenomena they produced were not caused by departed 
spirits, but by the operation of mind on mind, and 
thence lead them out upon the highroad of Quimby’s 
theory. A crusader must always have “a science in 
advance’ of his associates. 

fn interesting account of Mrs. Glover’s attendance 
at one of the seances at the time is given by a Mrs. 
Richard Hazeltine,’? one of the Spiritualists who at- 
tended a circle held at the Clark boarding house on 
Summer street, where Mrs. Glover went to board in 
August of 1866. Mrs. Hazeltine says that she could 
not forget “certam peculiar features of these sittings.” 


“Mrs. Glover said that because of her superior spiritual 
quality, and because of the purity of her life, she could 
only be controlled in the spirit world by one of the Apostles 
and by Jesus Christ. When she went into the trance state 
and gave her communications to members of the circle, 
these communications were said by Mrs. Glover to come, 
through her as a medium, from the spirit of one of the 
Apostles or of Jesus Christ.” 


Without in the slightest inpugning the motive of 
such an affidavit, it is only fair to remember that it was 
one of numerous affidavits sought and secured many 
years later by investigators for the purpose of an ex- 
posé; and that such affidavits are written, not by their 
signators, but by the investigator or the lawyer em- 
ployed by the investigator to put such documents into 
proper form, and that the affidavit is then presented for 
approval and signature. 

a Affidavit of Mrs. Hazeltine. Milmine, p. 111. 
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With these things in mind, affidavits become the 
most fascinating of documents for the biographer. 
Omissions become, in the popular phrase, pregnant 
with meaning; and an odd choice of words catches our 
attention at once. 

This particular affidavit of Mrs. Hazeltine’s offers 
no omissions to interest us. It is a straight-forward, 
candid, and honest affidavit of an avowed Spiritualist. 

Jt is inference and what the magicians call “the art 
of indirection,” flourishing the wand to attract your eye 
away from the hand which conceals the rabbit, that 
interests us here. The wand in this case being the re- 
peated use of the words “trance” and the “messages 
from the spirit world,” which successfully conceal from 
us the implications hidden in the words “Apostles” and 
“Jesus Christ,” when they are suddenly revealed to our 
astonished gaze. There is no doubt about it, the word 
“trance” and the phrase “messages from the spirit 
world” are a good wand any day. Let us remove our 
fascinated gaze long enough to look again at the less 
exciting statements of the affidavit, leaving out also all 
those bits which might be held in the courts to be matters 
of opinion, and consequently irrelevant and incom- 
petent. 

Mrs. Glover told them that “because of her superior 
spiritual quality” she could onlv be “controlled by one 
of the Apostles and by Jesus Christ.” And her com- 
munications were said by her to come through her as a 
medium from the spirit of one of the Apostles or of 
Jesus Christ. 

(Mrs. Hazeltine does not say what the communica- 
tions were. This may be one of those omissions referred 
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to a moment ago, or, what is more probable still, Mrs. 
Hazeltine may not have remembered, she too gazing 
hypnotically at the wand.) 

This might well have been Mrs. Hazeltine’s remem- 
bered version of Mrs. Glover’s contributions to the 
Spiritualistic “circles.” She had them all together, 
gathered in one room; she would not overlook so good 
an opportunity to state the divergence of her views from 
theirs, Talking io Spiritualists, she would have used 
their own vocabulary in order to communicate to them 
what she meant; when they spoke of their “controls,” 
she would certainly have announced that because of 
what she knew of a superior spirituality “she could only 
be ‘controlled’ by the spirit of the Apostles or of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The idea that she was in “the trance state” when 
she made these communications might easily have oc- 
curred to any of her listeners. Indeed she might even 
have simulated the appearance of trance, merely to give 
her words authority, since she knew how this would im- 
press her listeners. It needed only a fluttering of the 
eyelids, a breathing deep, a slight oratorical shift of the 
tone of voice. These things, with her characteristic 
formality and odd use of words, might have led these 
listeners to believe that Mrs. Glover on those evenings 
expatiating upon her theories, was always speakmg in 
a trance. 

So much for the argument on such fine points as 
these. 

There is no evidence to indicate that Mrs. Glover 
possessed the gift of “clairvoyance” or even of ordinary 
“mind reading,” as, for example, Quimby certainly did, 
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In none of the accounts of her “trances” is there evi- 
dence of any true phenomena. The most that can be 
said is that she simulated the phenomena,’ 

No one claims that Christian Science is spiritualism. 
Yet Mary Baker Eddy’s contact with spiritualism did 
not leave her unaffected. The influence appears and 
reappears, as will be seen. 


a¥From the First Edition of her book Science and Health to the last 
edition before her death, she Inveighs against such phenomena as the 
action of “mortal mind” or “belief.” In the first edition she says: “We 
have investigated the phenomenon called mediumship both to con- 
vince ourself of its nature and cause, and to be able to explain it; and 
have succeeded in the frst instance, but may have failed in the second,” 
p. 8&4 din the Second Edition, p. 186, she says: “We have explained to 
the class calling themselves Spiritualists how their signs and wonders were 
wrought, and have illustrated by doing them; but at the same time have 
said, This ig not the work of spirits and I am not a medium; and they 
have passed from our presence and said, behold the proof that she Is a 
Mech 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Mrs. GLOvER’s first practising student was Hiram 
S. Crafts. Crafts was an expert shoe worker who had 
become interested in the new healing system when he 
and his wife and Mrs. Glover were fellow boarders in 
the Clark boarding house in Lynn in the fall of ’66. 
Early in 1867 the Crafts were returning to their home 
in Stoughton, and Mrs. Glover, who had made several 
moves in the meantime, accompanied the Crafts to 
Stoughton in the capacity of advisor to Mr. Crafts, who 
now entered upon the professional] practice of the heal- 
ing systen. 

Lis office was in Taunton, a nearby village, and the 
eard of “Dr. H. 8. Crafts” appeared in the columns of 
the local paper. 

From the beginning Mrs. Glover seems to have 
chosen the role of teacher rather than that of practi- 
tioner, and for this reason, she sought continually for 
the student who should be able not only to understand 
the method, but to put it mto practice. This has always 
been held as a complaint against Mrs. Eddy, yet a 
familiarity with her writings will show that from the 
first she felt her function to be that of the teacher, and 
that she constantly sought students who had never had 
the “belief of sickness” to conquer in their own lives, 


She herself quite freely admitted that she hed had so 
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'O THE SICE. 


DR. H. 5. CRAFTS, 


Would say unhesitatingly, I can cure you, 
and haye never failed to cura Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Serofula, Dyspepsia and 
Rheumatism, with many other forme of 
disease and weakness, in which I am eg- 
pecially successful. If you give moe « fair 
trial and are not helped, I will refund your 
money, 

The following certificate is from a lady 


in this city, 
Mra. Raymond:— 
H. &. CRAFTS, Office 90, Main atreet: 

In giving to the public a statement of 
my peculiar case, J am actuated by a mo- 
tive to point out the way to athera of relief 
from their eufferinga, About 12 years since 
I had an interne! abscess, that not only 
threatened to destroy my life at that time, 
but which has ever sinee continued to 
affect me in aome form or another inter- 
nally, making life well nigh a burden to 
bear, E bave consulted many physicians, 
all of whom have failed to relieve me of 
this soffering, and in this condition, while 
growing worke year by year, about three 
weeks ago I applied to Dr. H. 8. Crafts, 
who, to my own, and the utter astonish- 
ment of my frienda, has, in thia incredibly 
Bhort time, without medicines or painful 
applicationa, cured me of this chronic mal- 
ady. In conclusion, I can only quote the 
words of a patient who was healed by his 
method of cure: ‘‘I am convineed he ia & 
skillful Physician, whose cures aré not the 
result of accident.’’ I reside in Taunton, 
at Weir street Railroad Crossing. 

ABIGAIL RAYMOND, 

Taunton, May 18, 18d7.— 

myl4-dT&séwlm 
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many beliefs to conquer in her youth that she felt too 
keenly the “beliefs” of others, and she probably divined 
that without the spread of the theory through less sensi- 
tive channels, the theory in which she firmly believed 
might fail to establish itself. All this would seem to 
be sensible enough, and her decision to take upon herself 
primarily, and later exclusively, the role of teacher was 
wise. This did not prevent her, however, from making 
Jater the most extravagant statements as to healings 
performed by her “when she was in practice.” And 
many of her early students bore witness to her healing 
power. Many such cases were recorded in Science and 
Health, and doubtless they were as verifiable as any 
mental healings are, since it was necessary for her to 
demonstrate the theory that she wished to teach. 

Mrs. Glover remained with the Crafts, continuing 
her instruction to Mr. Crafts, advismg him about his 
patients, and meantime continuing as elsewhere with 
her own writing. ‘The arrangement was that she should 
receive her board and lodging free in return for Mr. 
Crafts’ instruction. 

But here too human nature intervened. Mrs. Crafts, 
like the others, found herself in the role of housekeeper, 
cook, and serving maid to Mrs. Glover who took no part 
in these household duties, but spent her time closeted in 
her room, or in long discussions with Mr. Crafts. She 
appears to have tired of the role in the usual feminine 
way. She was not so sure, after all, that Mrs. Glover’s 
new system was, as she had claimed, in advance of 
Spiritualism and the methods of the “healing mediums.” 
Mrs. Crafts’ brother was among those who many years 
later furnished affidavits relating to this time. 


He tells the story of the break between the Crafts 
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and Mrs. Glover (whom he refers to as Mrs, Patterson, 
as the Crafts had met Mrs. Glover directly after her 
separation from Dr. Patterson, and she had not yet re- 
sumed her former name) : 


“| .. Mrs. Crafts waited upon Mrs. Paiterson, did 
the housework and marketing, and in every way sought to 
advance the interests of her husband, Hiram 8. Crafta. 
When Mrs, Crafts discovered that Mrs. Patterson was 
attempting to influence Mr. Crafts to apply for a divorce, 
she, my sister, Mary Crafts, prepared to pack up her 
possessions and to leave her husband’s house. The result 
of this was that Mr. Crafts would not consent to lose his 
wife, and as Mrs. Crafts would not remain unless Mrs. 


Patterson went away, Mrs. Patterson was obliged to leave 
the home of Mr. and Mrs, Crafts.” * 


The break with the Crafts occurred sometime late in 
the summer of 67. Earlier that summer Mrs. Glover 
had made a short visit to her old home in Sanbornton 
Bridge. Her father, Mark Baker, had died in the fall 
of 1866. Her brother George, the “Sullivan” of her 
early letters, now married and in partnership with Mrs. 
Tilton's husband, had become blind and was seriously 
ill. There is no doubt that she hoped to cure hm. But 
the strained relations between her and the family seem 
only to have been increased by the visit, and the brother 
died within a few months. 

Miss Wilbur in the Authorized Life tells of a cure 
performed by Mrs, Glover on this visit. Her sister 
Martha, who had married Luther Pillsbury, was now a 
widow and living in Sanbornton Hridge with her 
twenty-one year old daughter, Ellen. Ellen was “ill of 


4 Affidavit secured by Georgine Milmine. 
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an abscess” and lying helpless in bed with perfect quiet 
ordered. Mrs. Glover visited the sick chamber and pres- 
ently the two appeared together in the family living 
room. Ellen was dressed and said she would have her 
supper with the family. The household was seriously 
alarmed and protested that she must go back to bed. 
But Ellen refused to return to bed, obeymg her aunt’s 
instructions, suffered no ill effects, and recovered com- 
pletely. Within a few days she returned with Mrs. 
Glover to Taunton, a journey of a hundred miles. 

It is probable that Mrs. Glover saw a prospective 
disciple in the young Ellen, or, at least someone whom 
she might depend upon as a mediator with her family. 
But during the visit to Taunton, says Miss Wilbur, 
“this miece was detached in her affections from het 
aunt.” ‘The story that Mrs. Glover accused members of 
her family of being responsible for the disappearance 
of bits of jewelry may refer to the young niece Ellen. 
Such an accusation would account for the extreme bit- 
terness of this niece which continued all her life. 

Mrs. Glover’s fire and temperament strongly ap- 
pealed to the younger members of her family, and 
among’ the nieces and nephews at least, there was a great 
deal of defense of their Aunt Mary. Yet so far as the 
older generation was concerned, the breach between 
them and Mary was never healed after 1867. The Mary 
who had been the favorite of the family had now brought 
down upon her own head the full intensity of that re- 
sentment which is reserved for favorites. Her sister 
Mrs. Tilton afterwards said, “I loved Mary best of all 
my sisters and brothers, but it is all gone now.” She 
never relented in her feeling toward her younger sister, 
and gave instructions that Mary was not to be allowed 
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to look upon her after her death or even to attend her 
funeral. 


The autumn of 1867 found Mrs. Glover finally 
estranged from her family, and with the first disciple 
in whom she had placed her hope found wanting. She 
packed her trunk and went to the town of Amesbury in 
the north-east corner of Massachusetts, which had been 
recommended to her by friends as a quiet place in which 
to meditate and write. Here she lived in the house of 
Mrs. Nathaniel Webster, an elderly Spiritualist, known 
as “Mother Webster” to her friends. She was the wife 
of a retired sea captain who was now a superintendant 
of the cotton mills in Manchester and consequently 
away from home except for occasional visits. Mrs. 
Webster was what was known as a “drawing and heal- 
ing medium.” She diagnosed by spirit communication 
and prescribed remedies for various ailments by this 
method. Her house was a large three story house with 
numerous rooms and it was constantly filled with all 
sorts of Invalids and stray Spiritualists whom she took 
m and cared for generously. She was very sympathetic 
to Mrs. Glover’s necessities, and gave her a large sunny 
room on an upper floor in which to write. 

Mother Webster had a small special room in the 
house which she called her “spirit room.” It was deco- 
rated in blue, the favorite color of spirits, and the fur- 
niture, although quite material, was called by Mother 
Webster “spiritual furniture.” The “spiritual couch” 
in this room was always used by Mother Webster for 
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her daily nap, and often at night when she was sleepless, 
she would leave her bedroom to lie upon the “spiritual 
couch” where, she declared, she could always sleep well. 
This room was also used for seances and for Mother 
Webster’s healing conferences. But presently the irre- 
sistible and invincible Mrs. Glover was sitting in the 
spiritual chair with her papers and books piled upon the 
spiritual table, and the “spirit room” was now converted 
into her writing room, Often Mother Webster was 
astonished to see the authoress, at the end of the day’s 
work, gather up all the pages she had written and tear 
them into bits, “because she could not make them read 
as she wished.” 

She still lacked the appointed student, and now she 
inserted an advertisement in the official organ of the 
Spiritualists, the Banner of Light. 


“ANY PERSON desiring to learn how 
to heal the sick tan receive of the un- 
dersigned instruction that will ennble 
them to commence healing on 4 principle 
of setence with a success far beyond any 
of the present modes. No medicine, elee- 
tricity, physiology or hygiene required for 
unparalieled suceess in the moat difficult 
cases. Wo pay is required unless this 
skill is ohtaimed. Address, MRS, MARY 
B. GLOVER, Amesbury, Mass., Box 61. 
tfi-+--- June 207? 


Of this sojourn in the Webster household we also 
have an affidavit secured for the Milmine McClure arti- 
cles. It is the affidavit of Mother Webster’s grand- 
daughter, Mary Ellis Bartlett, and made “partly from 
my own knowledge, and partly from hearing it many, 
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many times from my father, my grandmother, and my 
grandfather Webster, who have related it to me and 
other members of the family until 1t has come to be a 
well known part of our family history.” 

She tells that here also Mrs. Glover said that she 
was engaged upon a great work, that she had “a new 
science in advance of Spiritualism,” that she wrote con- 
stantly, talked of her great teacher Quimby, and that 
she “took an active part” in the seances held at the 
house. In the summers the grandchildren were 
brought to Amesbury to spend their vacations, and 
when the time came their father went up from New 
York some time in advance “in order to clear grand- 
mother’s house of broken-down Spiritualists and 
sick persons, so that we might have enough room in the 
house, and because he thought the atmosphere of so 
much sickness and Spiritualism was unwholesome for 
young children.” 

The granddaughter says that her father “upon first 
seeing Mrs. Glover in the house, had told my grand- 
mother that she, Mrs. Glover, should not be permitted 
to remain.” She also says that her grandfather Web- 
ster, “coming home and finding Mrs. Glover established 
in the house, was displeased because she was there. He 
told my grandmother that he did not want Mrs. Glover 
to remain.” We are not, however, told what the basis 
of their objection to Mrs. Glover was. 


“Failing to succeed in getting Mrs. Glover to leave 
the house, my granddaughter sent for my father. .. . 
My father commanded Mrs. Glover to leave, and when she 
steadfastly refused to go, he had her trunk dragged from 
the room and set it outside the door, insisted upon her 
also going out the door, and when she was outside he 
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closed the door and locked it. ... It was dark at the 
time, and a heavy rain was falling.” 


Mrs. Glover had her champions at Mother Web- 
ster’s, A young man named Richard Kennedy was a 
fellow boarder, and a friendship had sprung up between 
him and Mrs. Glover. Although Richard Kennedy was 
only 18 at this time, he was a boy of intelligence 
and good address. From childhood he had made his 
own way in the world, and now had a small box factory 
in Amesbury, employing several helpers. He was from 
the first deeply interested in Mrs. Glover’s ideas, and 
like everyone else who came within the sway of her 
remarkable personality, experienced m this contact the 
sense of life heightened and intensified. The ardor of 
his interest filled her again with the hope that m him 
she had found the disciple she sought. He was alert, 
abounding in health and good spirits, and combined a 
studious seriousness with those social graces which 
would be valuable in any practitioner of a new and un- 
known theory. 

When Mrs. Glover left the Websters, Richard Ken- 
nedy also left. In refutation of the story contained in 
the affidavit of Mother Webster’s granddaughter, Miss 
Wilbur says in the Authorized Life, after referring to 
“this startling account of a ruffianly act which almost 
any man would hesitate to tell of himself” that the fact 
is that the incident was “quite otherwise”; that although 
there was cause for much offense, it decidedly did not 
lie with Mrs. Glover. 


“She left the house of her own volition, left it with the 
same composure that she had first entercd it. And her 
leaving was justifiable. A lady who was a guest of the 
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house at the time accompanicd her, and together they went 
to the home of Miss Sarah Bagley. Here arrangemente 
were made for Mrs. Glover’s entertainment for the time 
being, as she expected shortly to return to Stoughton.” ? 


Upon one point all the important authorities to 
agree. It was a dark and stormy night upon which Mrs. 
Glover made her sudden and unexpected appearance at 
Sarah Bagley’s door. 


Miss Bagley was a spinster living alone, the last sur- 
vivor of a fine old New England family. Of the 
social status and admirable character of the Bagley fam- 
ily we are glad to be able to vouch. There exists a 
journal kept by Squire Bagley, Sarah’s father, which is 
a truly delightful and strongly individual evocation of 
life in New England as we like to think of it. Great 
names of the day appear quite simply and familiarly in 
this journal along with notations of household expenses, 
admirably succinct and spontaneous aphorisms, and his 
comments on things in general,—an active, vigorous and 
enviable life. 

sarah Bagley lived in the stil charming old house, 
but the fading of the family fortune, never large, made 
it necessary for her to provide herself with a living, 
which she did by a dressmaking and millinery business 
carried on at home. The Bagleys had been Universal- 
ists, but Sarah Bagley living alone for years in the big 
sient house had turned to Spiritualism, as had so 
many of her neighbors and her friends. 

The entrance of the exciting and colorful Mrs. 

2Sibyl Wilbur, duthorized Life, p. 179, 
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Glover into this saddened house brought new life to 
Sarah Bagley, and she too fell under the spell of that 
magnetic and eloquent voice, which promised so much. 
Hope and ambition returned to her; she listened to 
Mrs. Glover during the dey, and at night they were 
joined by young Richard Kennedy. Mrs. Glover was 
at her best. Two students now, both fired with the zeal 
to take up the work. Yet happy and weleome though 
she certainly was in this house there were other students 
waiting, other houses anxious for her stimulating 
presence.” 

While she had been living in Stoughton with the 
Crafts, she had made the acquaintance of a Mrs. Sally 
Wentworth who had brought her consumptive daughter 
for treatment, and had evidently been impressed with 
Mrs. Glover’s new method, since they had kept up 2 cor- 
respondence after Mrs. Glover had left. Mrs. Went- 
worth was a practical nurse and well known for her 
“rubbing” skill. It is hardly necessary to say that Mrs. 
Wentiworth was also a Spiritualist, 

She had wished to learn more of Mrs. Glover’s sys- 
tem since she hoped,to combine it with her own work, 
and now she wrote to Mrs. Glover, asking her if she 
could not come to Stoughton for the definite purpose 
of teaching her the system. Tor this mstruction she 
would pay the equivalent of three hundred dollars in 


3An example of Mrs. Eddy’s later claims is to be found on p, &4 of 
her small volume Pulpit and Press, published in 1895 at the time of the 
dedication of the Mother Church, “About 1868,” she says, “the author of 
Science and Health healed Mr. Whittier (the poet) with one visit, at his 
home in Amesbury, of incipient pulmonary consumption.” 

The present writer addressed an inquiry concerning this claim to an 
Amesbury correspondent who was well acquainted with Mrs. Glover, Miss 
Bagley, and Richard Kennedy. He replied that although Mrs. Glover 
might have met Whittier through Miss Bagley, he had never before heard 
of the healing. 
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board and lodging, which would cover a considerable 
time to be spent by Mrs. Glover in the Wentworth 
home. 

On a meager income of $200 a year, this was an 
opportunity not to be lost. Accordingly, in the spring 
of 1868, Mrs, Glover was again in Stoughton and m- 
stalled in the Wentworth home. The family consisted 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth, and two children, Charles 
and Lucy, the latter about 14. A married son who lived 
near was often in and out of the house, and a young 
niece Catherine who also lived near, spent a great deal 
of time with her young Wentworth cousins and was a 
familiar of the house. 


4 


Mrs. Glover arrived at the Wentworths a little more 
than a year after her wanderings or “retirement” had 
begun. She was a member of the Wentworth house- 
hold for nearly two years or until the early spring of 
1870. And this sojourn also ended disastrously. 

Miss Milmine, who with her helpers interviewed 
younger members of this household and secured aff- 
davits from the cousin Catherine and the married son, 
Horace Wentworth, nearly forty years after the events, 
interviewing as well many other survivors of the period 
who had known Mrs. Glover, said that all the people 
who had ever known her and with whom she had ever 
lived, loved to talk of her, and that “most of them are 
glad to have known her, even those who now say that 
the experience was a costly one.” She was, they said, 
like a patch of color in those gray communities. “She 
was never dull, her old hosts say, and never common- 
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place. She never laid aside her regal air; never entered 
a room or left it like other people. ‘There was some- 
thing about her that continually excited and stimulated, 
and she gave people the feeling that a great deal was 
happenmg.” 

It is certainly true that they “loved to talk of her.” 

The Wentworth household came to be strongly di- 
vided m its opinion of Mrs. Glover. The young 
daughter Lucy adored her, and spent as much time as 
possible in her company. She would listen to no criti- 
cism of her friend, and resented her brother and cousm 
Catherine who made fun of Mrs. Glover and mimicked 
her voice and speech. At the Wentworths as in other 
families, the charge was made that she created discord 
between husband and wife. This time it seems to have 
been Mr. Wentworth who resented Mrs. Glover’s im- 
fluence over his wife. Mrs. Wentworth had brought 
Mrs. Glover there for the express purpose of learning 
the system, and certainly spent her time largely in an 
effort to imbibe it. She, like the other students, made 
her copy of the manuscript called Questions and An- 
swers which Quimby had used, and from which she 
studied as the basis of her instruction. It was this par- 
ticular manuscript with its heading “Extracts from 
Doctor P. P. Quimby’s Writings,” entitled The Science 
of Man or the principle which controls all phenomena 
and a preface signed “Mary M. Glover” (followed by 
the main manuscript consisting of “Questions and An- 
swers,” bearing the marginal note, “P. P. Q’s Mss.’’) 
that became a strong link in the chain of evidence bear- 
ing upon what was later known as “the Quimby con- 
troversy.” It was documentary evidence sustaining the 
statements of the members of the Wentworth as of 
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other households that Mrs. Glover was at that time 
teaching the Quimby theory, and using Quimby’s own 
manuscript; as well as their unanimous statements that 
she talked incessantly and reverently of her dead mas- 
ter Quimby, so much indeed that it came to be a point 
of mimicry and ridicule among the children of the vil- 
lage, and that she at no time during those years claimed 
to have originated the system she taught, but attributed 
it fully and generously to Quimby, saying repeatedly 
that she had “learned this system from Dr. Quimby of 
Portland, Me., and had promised to teach it to at least 
two persons before she died.” 

Young Richard Kennedy made several visits to 
Stoughton to see Mrs. Glover, and was earnestly pur- 
suing his studies under her guidance. Both he and 
Sarah Bagley were presently to become practitioners of 
the new mind science. 

Since Mrs. Glover’s stay with the Wentworths 
Jasted for almost two years, the misunderstandings 
could hardly have been serious until shortly before the 
end of her visit. 

Horace Wentworth and the cousin Catherine Isabel, 
later Mrs. Clapp, in their affidavits made after forty 
years, had a highly colored story to teil. ‘These two from 
the beginning had ridiculed Mrs. Glover, enjoying her 
in their way quite as much as Lucy Wentworth and her 
mother had im theirs. Mrs. Clapp tells of copying a 
bulky manuscript for Mrs, Glover, apparently an early 
draft of Science and Health. When the copy was com- 
plete, Mrs. Glover carried it to Boston in search of a 
publisher. The publisher demanded $600 in advance, 
and Mrs. Glover tried to persuade the Wentworths to 
mortgage the farm for that amount. Mrs. Wentworth’s 
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husband came to have his own point of objection when 
he feared that their guest’s influence might lead his 
wife to abandon their home. 

The stage was certainly set for a scene, with Mrs. 
Glover for leading Iady as usual. Horace Wentworth 
says that the trouble began when Mrs. Glover failed to 
persuade his mother to go with her to practise the 
Quimby treatment; that Mrs. Glover then retired to her 
room and spent most of her time there writing upon her 
“Bible” or interpretations of the Scriptures. The cousin 
Catherine Clapp tells that one day when Mr. Went- 
worth was ill and in bed, Mrs, Glover shut herself up in 
her room and pounded on the floor above his head to an- 
noy him. Horace Wentworth’s story goes on to the 
effect that his mother finally asked Mrs. Glover to leave 
the house, as soon as she could find another place to 
stay. He says that his mother “by this time was almost 
in a state of terror regarding Mrs. Glover,” and was so 
afraid of her that she hardly dared to go to sleep at 
night, and had a jock put on the door of her room to 
keep Mrs. Glover out, and that she then ordered Mrs. 
Glover to leave the house. He recounts that Mrs. 
Glover chose for her departure a moment when no one 
was in the house, and took the train for Amesbury with- 
out a word of farewell; that when the Wentworths re- 
turned that night, they found Mrs. Glover’s room 
locked, and could get no reply to their knocking; that 
he suggested forcing the lock, which his mother would 
not permit as she thought such a liberty might offend 
Mrs. Glover, who must have gone to spend the night 
with a neighbor. 

He says that after several days his mother became 
alarmed, fearing that some mischance might have be- 
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fallen Mrs. Glover, and told her son to force the door 
of the room. He then relates that they found “every 
breadth of matting slashed up through the middle, ap- 
parently with some sharp instrument. We also found 
the feather bed all cut to pieces.” They then opened 
the door of the closet. “On the floor was a pile of 
newspapers almost entirely consumed. On top of these 
papers was a shovel full of dead coals.” These, he 
said, had “evidently been left upon the paper by the 
last occupant” and apparently because the closet door 
was shut, the air of the closet so dead, and because the 
papers were piled flat and folded so tight that they 
would not ignite, the house had not been set on fire. 

Miss Wilbur’s Authorized Life makes note of this 
story and says that Horace Wentworth, who had al- 
ways scoffed at Mrs. Glover, embellished his original 
stories about her year after year, and “finding that his 
stories went well in the village square” he ended by tell- 
mg them, nearly forty years later, to Inquiring news- 
paper correspondents and “saw them printed in the 
metropolitan press.” She quotes Lucy Wentworth as 
saying that when Mrs. Glover finally left their house it 
seemed to her her heart would break. “I never missed 
anyone as I missed her.” 

Of Horace Wentworth’s allegations about the 
slashed matting and the setting of the fire, Miss Wilbur 
says that apparently the foundation for “such slander- 
ous gossip” was that the children romping in Mrs. 
Glover’s room had torn the matting with their heavy 
shoes, and that in cleaning the room “some dead ashes 
were laid on a newspaper to be removed with the rub- 
bish.” She says further thet there was no suggestion 
of “serious unpleasantness” when Mrs. Glover left the 
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Wentworth house, since she had already arranged to go 
to Amesbury; that her intention was well known by Mr. 
and Mrs. Wentworth, and that “her leave-taking was 
made with courteous attentions on both her part and 
theirs.” 


“She was escorted to the train by the elder Mr. Went- 
worth, who carried her bag and wraps. He found her a 
comfortable seat in the train and shook hands with her 
with expressions of regret at parting.” 


Whatever the facts, it is clear that Mrs. Glover was 
possessed of temperament, and however much she may 
have been devoted to the softening influence of divine 
love, it had not altogether dried up the wells of her 
anger, nor robbed her of the impulse to take her own 
part. The “courteous attentions on both her part and 
theirs” which attended her leave-taking must have been, 
at any rate, just a shade too courteous for comfort. 

With the Wentworth episode, and a short return to 
Amesbury to Sarah Bagley and Richard Kennedy, the 
saga of her three years’ wandering ends. It is hardly 
to be wondered at that of this period, so filled as it was 
with the “etcetera of mortal mind” Mrs. Eddy chose 
to make no record, and that she dismissed it briefly in 
her autobiography with a paragraph: 

“T then withdrew from society about three years,—to 
ponder my mission, to search the Scriptures, to find the 
Science of Mind that should take the things of God and 
show them to the creature, and reveal the great curative 
Principle,— Deity.” 
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CHAPTER THREE 


In the month of June, 1870, a sign reading simply 
“Dr, Kennedy” was nailed to a tree in the yard of a big 
house at the corner of Shepard and South Common 
streets In Lynn. On the first floor of the building Miss 
Susie Magoun had just opened a private school] for 
young children. Miss Magoun had leased the entire 
building, and let the five rooms on the second floor to 
a, young man who had appeared seeking offices “for a 
physician.” He told her that he would have with him 
“an elderly woman who was writing a book” and that 
they would each need offices and sleeping rooms. Miss 
Magoun was impressed with the appearance and candor 
of the young man and Jet the rooms to him at once. A 
few days later the new tenants moved in, furnishing the 
rooms plainly and sparely, for they had little money 
between them. Mrs. Glover was now 49 years of age. 
Richard Kennedy was just 21. 

In response to the modest sign on the tree, patients 
began te come in at once. Before many months, Dr. 
Kennedy’s waiting-room was crowded. Mrs. Glover 
was teaching classes, advising Kennedy in the treatment 
of his patients, and writing in all her spare time. Her 
professional card read: 


Mrs. Mary M, Giover 


TEACHER OF 
MORAL SCIENCE 
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She had not been mistaken in the possibilities of 
young Richard Kennedy. They had entered into a con- 
tract by which they should remain together for three 
years, Their financial partnership related only to Ken- 
nedy’s practice, and Mrs. Glover’s income from teach- 
ing was her own. The fee for her three weeks’ course 
of twelve lectures was one hundred dollars, but she 
raised this within 2a few weeks to three hundred, and 
there were many who were willing to pay the price.” 

Each student was expected to become a practitioner, 
and agreed to give Mrs. Glover a percentage on the in- 
come from his practice, or to pay the sum of $1,000 if 
he did not practise or teach the method. When a stu- 
dent had completed the course he was at once addressed 
as Doctor and received the congratulations of his 
teacher. 

Mrs Glover now had three manuscripts which 
formed the basis of her instructions, copies of which 
were given out to her students under bond not to show 
them. The first of these was the Questions and An- 
swers entitled The Science of Man, but no longer bear- 
ing the inscription “Extracts from Dr. P. P. Quimby’s 
Writings,” and with the preface “by Mary B. Glover” 


1 This fee was never changed. In Retrespection and Introspaction, p. 
50, Mrs. Eddy says: “When God impelled me to set a price on my in- 
struction in Christian Science Mind-healing, I could think of no financial 
equivalent for an impartation of a knowledge of that divine power which 
heals: but I was jed to name three hundred dollars as the price for 
each pupil in one course of lessons at my College,—a startling sum for 
tuition lasting barely three weeks. This amount greatly troubled me. 
I shrank from asking it, but was finally led, by a strange providence, 
to accept this fee 

“God has since shown me, in multitaudinous ways, the wisdom of this 
decision; and I beg disinterested people to ask my loyal students if 
they consider three hundred dollars any real equivalent for my instruction 
during twelve half-days, or even in balf as many lessons.” 
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now absorbed into the body of the manuscript and the 
wording somewhat changed.* It was essentially, how- 
ever, the Quimby Questions and Answers manuscript. 
The second manuscript was entitled Scientific Treatise 
on Mortality, As Taught by Mrs. M. B. Glover, and 
the third manuscript was called Sowl’s Inquiries of 
Man. 

It is said that in the beginning Mrs. Glover some- 
times credited Quimby with the authorship of all three 
manuscripts, although the second and third treatises 
were written by herself but derived entirely as to theory, 
and largely as to vocabulary, from Quimby. 


2Georgine Milmine, who thoroughly investigated the subject of the 
manuscripts during the lifetime of many of Mrs. Eddy’s carly students, 
wrote to Mr. George Quimby, Oct. 27, 1905, as follows: “It is quite true 
that she (Mrs. Eddy} did use your father’s Ms. entitled “Questions and 
Answers’ to teach from in the beginning. In fact, she used nothing else 
for many years, and hired a student to make copies of it for the use 
of each pupil. I have phetographs of one of these copies, and have 
been several of them belonging to carly pupils who have kept them and 
who showed them te me. With the change of a word here and there, 
it is exactly your father’s Ms. This manuscript of your father’s was 
used largely to form a chapter called ‘Recapitulation’ in ‘Science and 
Heaith’ in later years; but with each new edition it wag revised until 
the present chapter of that title is a long way off from the original, Never- 
theless this is the only chapter in her book from which her students are 
taught in classes, today. The course in C. &. consists of a series of 
falks on this one chapter, which is elucidated and explained to the 
class.” (The Quimby Mantuscripis, 3rd edition, pp. 485-486.) Miss Mil- 
mine personally examined Mrs. Wentworth’s copy of the Seience of Man 
or Questions and Answers manuscript, and states that it was for twenty 
closely written pages word for word the same as the Quimby manuscript 
dated February, 1862, (See Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy and History of 
Christian Sctence, George Milmine, p. 128.) 

The manuseript from which Mrs. Glover taught is not the same as her 
printed patnphlet The Sciences of Man. In 1870 Mrs, Glover took out a 
copyright on a pamphlet of that name, but it was not published until 1876, 
after the publication of Science and Health. In the six years between 
copyright and publication the manuscript was much changed. 
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Every healing that Kennedy made brought him new 
patients, and Mrs. Glover new students. She worked 
with tremendous concentration and energy, and now 
that she was out of the misty atmosphere of Spirit- 
ualism, and free of financial worry, she began for the 
first time to see into the future and be able to chart her 
course. But no sooner was the course charted than the 
wind began to rise. 

Her students were drawn from all walks of life. 
Many were shoe workers from the factories, more 
ardent than intelligent. Lynn was a great manufactur- 
ing center, as it still is, and this brought her many from 
the artisan class with a turn for the metaphysical. The 
healing feature and the prospect held out to them of a 
lucrative profession drew these students to her classes, 
Whatever their later conclusions came to be regarding 
the worth of this instruction, one and all from the 
stupidest to the most intelligent testified in later years 
to the remarkable capacity of Mrs. Glover as a lecturer 
and expounder of her theories. While they were under 
the spell of her presence and her voice, they seemed to be 
lifted to another plane of bemg. The world outside 
their little circle “‘seemed a madhouse” where every man 
pursued a phantom while they alone existed in reality. 
She never lost this power and such statements were 
made of her by all her pupils from the earliest to the 
latest. This was more than mere zeal and earnestness. 
It was the quality possessed by great actors. With her 
personal charm, her beautiful voice, and that intense 
quality of emotion, Mary Baker might easily have 
turned her talents to the stage. Indeed, the stories told 
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of her temperamental instabilities, her sudden angers, 
her passionate attachments, recall the stories of great 
actresses. Great preaching and great acting have al- 
ways had these similarities. Her audiences felt that no 
price was too high to pay. Her students were wholly 
hers. Miss Milmine well remarks that “the Christian 
Science church which inveighs so strongly against per- 
sonality is built upon a personality,”’—as what church 
is not? A fire burning is a fire burning, and whether 
it be of borrowed wood or holy oil the cold and homeless 
will come toe warm their hands by it. 


8 


Now there were many convinced of the truth and 
efficacy of the new theory who yet could not give up 
their belief in the personal God. But upon this point 
Mrs, Glover was firm, God was Principle, not person. 
It was the beginning and the heart of the philosophy. 
The God to whom they had prayed no longer listened 
to their prayers, or so when they came to rationalize if, 
they believed their teacher had said. 'Those who were 
capable of understanding that to give up their personal 
God was, accordmg to this theory, to find God, gave 
him up. Those mcepable of understanding this, gave 
up the theory. 

One student named Stanley whose wife, suffering 
from an advanced stage of tuberculosis, was greatly 
benefited by Kennedy’s treatment, struck upon this rock 
of the personal God. He was a Baptist, and the Bap- 
tist God was not easily given up. He had already 
exhibited his capacity to heal by the method, or what 
he thought was the method; but that God was Principle 
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and not person, he could not admit. Whereupon Mrs. 
Glover told him that his Instruction had come to naught. 
They argued. Mrs. Glover demanded her manuscript. 
Stanley demanded more manuscripts, since by the terms 
of their contract he was to receive the full mstruction 
which would enable him to set up in business for him- 
self. All this led some years later to a suit at law by 
which his teacher sought vainly to recover tuition and 
the percentage on the income from his practice stipu- 
lated in the contract. 

The brother-in-law of this same Stanley, a brawny 
young seaman just home from a cruise to Calcutta on 
the sailing vessel John Clark carrying a cargo of ice 
from Boston to the Indies, and finding at home all these 
excitements stranger far than anything he had seen in 
the Indies, and his sister whom he had never expected 
to see again now miraculously on her way to recovery, 
found himself swept into the circle, and in no time at 
all, without knowing how he did it, had actually cured 
a girl of dropsy, which so shocked and frightened him 
that he fled from the class and never again could be 
persuaded to attempt another miracle. 


4 


There were skeptics too, intellectuals interested but 
wary, determined to hold fast to their intelligence, and 
not to be swept away upon the emotional tide. Wallace 
W. Wright, the son of a well known Universalist 
clergyman of Lynn, addressed to Mrs. Glover a ques- 
tionnaire consisting of nine questions which he requested 
her to answer by number before he joined her class. 
Question one asked, “Upon what principle is your sci- 
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ence founded?’ 'To which Mrs. Glover replied, “On 
God, the principle of man.” 'The other questions were 
upon such matters as whether a knowledge of anatomy 
is necessary to the success of the practitioner; to which 
she replied that it is a hindrance instead of @ help since 
“anatomy belongs to knowledge and the Science I teach, 
to God, one is the tree whereof wisdom forbade man 
to partake, the other is the ‘tree of life’ ” Ue asks 
whether the science will meet the demands of extreme 
and acute cases, and she answers that it will, beyond all 
other known methods of healing, “zt 1s in acute and ex- 
treme cases that this science is seen most clearly in tts 
demonstrations over matter.’ He asks whether a 
knowledge of disease is necessary to effect cures. She 
answers that “this ‘knowledge’ ts what science comes to 
destroy.” 'To his question, “Does it admit of universal 
application?” she answers that it does “even to raising 
or restoring those called dead,” adding that she has wit- 
nessed this herself, and can therefore testify to what she 
has seen. He asks whether the theory has ever been 
advertised or practised before she introduced it or by 
any other individual. ‘To this she replies: 

“Never advertised, and practised by only one indtvidual 
who healed me, Dr, Quimby of Portland, Me., an old genitle- 
man who had made t a research for twenty-fice years, 
starting from the stand-point of magnetism thence gowmg 
forward, and leaving that bchind. I discovered the art in 
a moment's time, and he acknowledged tf to me; he died 
shortly after and since then, eight years, I hace been 
founding and demonstrating the sctence. . . .” 


She bids him “preserve this, and if you become my 
student call me to account for the truth of what I have 
written.” 
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These replies seem to have overcome Mr. Wright's 
skepticism, and he became one of the most enthusiastic 
members of her class. In June of 1871, he went to 
Knoxville, Tenn., to assist an earlier student in the 
practice he had established there. According to his own 
story published later in the Lynn Transcript, they met 
with good success in the majority of their cases but 
some of them utterly refused to yield to the treatment. 
And very soon after he had settled in Knoxville, he 
“began to question the propriety of calling this treat- 
ment “Moral Science’ instead of mesmerism.”’ 

“Away from the influence of argument which the 
teacher of this so-called science knows how to bring to bear 
upon students with such force as to outweigh any attempts 
they may make at the time to oppose it, I commenced to 
think more independently, and to argue with myself as to 
the truth of the positions we were called upon to take. 
The result of this course was to convince me that I had 
studied the science of mesmcrism.” 


This reversal of feeling on his part seems to have 
been a considerable blow to his intellectual pride. He 
may have found himself unable to explain the theory to 
the satisfaction of inquirers, and consequently to him- 
self, and so conceived the suspicion that Mrs. Glover's 
power to persuade an intelligent man that he had 
grasped the “science” clearly when he obviously had 
not, must have been due to some personal power, and 
so arrived at mesmerism. He promptly wrote Mrs. 
Glover from Knoxville demanding a return of his three 
hundred dollars tuition, as well as the compensation for 
the two hundred dollars his adventure had cost him. 
He then returned to Lynn and ealled on Mrs. Glover 
with a repetition of his request, and in January, 1872, 
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seven months from the time he had begun to practise, 
published an open letter in the Lynn Transcript, tell- 
ing his story and warning others against being taken in. 

Mrs. Glover published a reply in the Transcript 
saying that Mr. Wright had made an unreasonable de- 
mand to which she had refused to accede, whereupon he 
had said to her that if she did not refund the money he 
had demanded, he would prevent her ever having an- 
other class in the city, and that he had confessed to her 
directly that his purpose was now revenge,-—‘‘and this,” 
she adds, “immediately after saying to individuals in 
this city, that the last lesson the class received of which 
he was a member, was alone worth all he had paid for 
tuition.” She said that after his visit she had received 
a letter from him repeating his demands, and saying 
that if she did not pay him “he would ruin the Science. 
I smiled at the threat and told a lady at my side, ‘If you 
see him, teil him first to take a bucket and dip the 
Atlantic dry, and then try his powers on this next 
scheme.’”” She ends with the declaration that her re- 
maming years would be devoted to the cause she had 
espoused ‘to teach and to demonstrate the Moral and 
Physical Science that can heal the sick.” 

The controversy went on filling columns of the 
Transcript for several weeks, and on Feb. 10, 1872, Mr. 
Wright ended his contribution with a challenge: 


“And now in conclusion I publicly challenge Mrs, Mary 
Baker Glover to demonstrate her science by any of the 
following methods, promising, if she is successful, to retract. 
ali I have said, and humble myself by asking forgiveness 
publicly for the course I have taken. Her refusal to do 
this, by silence or otherwise, shall be considered a failure 
of her cause: 
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Ist: To restore the dead to life again as she claims 
she can. 

2nd: To walk upon the water without the aid of arti- 
ficial means as she claims she can. 

Srd: To live 24 hours without air, or 24 days with- 
out nourishment of any kind without it having any effect 
upon her. 

4th: To restore sight when the optic nerve has been 
destroyed. 

5th: To set and heal a broken bone without the aid 
of artifictal means. 

I am, respectfully, 
W, W. Weicur.” 


Mrs. Glover allowed the challenge to rest unan- 
swered upon the already overcharged air of Lynn, but 
five of her students protested in the Transcript and 
defended their teacher, denounemg Mr. Wright and his 
charges against her. Mr. Wright thereupon announced 
triumphantly in the Transcript that Mrs. Glover and 
her science were practically dead and buried, which, as 
Miss Milmine happily says, “certainly suggests that the 
gift of prophecy was dented him.” 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


In the Spring of 1872, immediately following upon 
the Wright controversy, Richard Kennedy tore up his 
eontract with Mrs, Glover and left her. This will 
hardly come upon the reader as a great surprise. The 
reasons for his leaving are not exactly clear, and agam 
the reader will hardly be surprised to hear that the 
authorities disagree upon the cause of the break. 

On the one side it is claimed that he grew tired of 
Mrs. Glover’s exactions, of her domineering ways, and 
that he took her to task for making claims that she could 
not substantiate. This, it is said, led to ill feeling, and 
further attempts at domination on her part. 

The story is told that they went one night to play 
cards at the home of Miss Magoun, who had married 
the year before and was now Mrs. Dame; that Kennedy 
and Mrs. Dame were partners, and Mrs. Glover and 
Mr. Dame. Kennedy and his partner played the 
better game, and Mrs. Glover, never willing to admit 
that she was beaten by anyone, lost her temper and 
accused Kennedy of cheatmg. This caused the young 
man great embarrassment before his friends, and com- 
ing after a long sequence of minor annoyances, it 
brought his patience to an end. When they reached 
home that night there was a scence, and Kennedy 
tore up his contract with Mrs. Glover and threw it 
into the fire, announcing that he would no longer be 


bound by it. Mrs. Glover threatened and entreated, 
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but to no avail, and even fell to the floor in a swoon, 
but Kennedy remained unmoved. 

As the card party is said to have been on Thanks- 
giving night, 1871, and their separation did not take 
place until sometime in the Spring of 1872, they must in 
some way have healed the breach sufficiently to continue 
the activities of their partnership for several months. 
This reduces the card party episode to the status of an 
occurrence which must have been one among many, but 
sufficiently dramatic to have persisted through the 
years. It does, however, suggest that all was not well 
between them. 

It is nevertheless unreasonable to believe that the 
disagreement that caused this separation (the echoes of 
which resound throughout the history of Christian Sci- 
ence and its Leader}, could have been based entirely 
upon Mrs. Glover’s temperamental shortcomings. | 

In the interval between Thanksgiving and their final 
separation the following Spring, the controversy be- 
tween Wright and Mrs. Glover had taken place. There 
is evidence to show that this controversy, with Wright’s 
suggestion that Mrs. Glover was teaching’ mesmerism, 
may have had more effect upon the situation than any 
mere display of temperament. 

Miss Wilbur in the Authorized Life quotes Ken- 
nedy as saying to her many years later that the 
separation was not due to a quarrel, but to a gradual 
divergence of views, Since any “divergence of views” 
would inevitably lead to a quarrel with Mrs. Glover, the 
sequnece clears itself, 

2 

The break with Richard Kennedy marked the en- 

trance into Christian Science ideology of the doctrine 
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of Malicious Animal Magnetism, or Demonology. 
Kennedy presently became and remained for Mrs. 
Glover the “Chief of the Demonologists.” The steps 
by which he reached this elevation are clearly set forth 
in Mrs, Eddy’s own published works. Eivery effort has 
been made to suppress and live down her violent per- 
sonal diatribes against Kennedy m the early editions 
of her text book. Without knowing the actual facts of 
her relationship with Kennedy, it is impossible to say 
how directly the break between them was responsible 
for this intrusion of the doctrine of “M. A. M.” into 
what was until that time a theory of the power of 
Divine Love. The personal animus displayed by Mrs. 
Glover against Kennedy certainly argues more than a 
mere “divergence of views.” 

Nevertheless there was a distinct divergence of 
views, which, played upon by their personal differences, 
became so intense that its effect was to mject a definite 
dogma. of evil into the eventual Church. 

Wallace Wright had accused Mrs. Giover of teach- 
ing mesmerism. She had defended herself against the 
charge by denial and counter-attack, the method which 
characterized her defenses ever afterward. Accused of 
making extravagant claims which she could not sub- 
stantiate, and counseled by Kennedy to be less sweep- 
ing in her statements, she replied by repeating her 
claims in still more extravagant form. Her system was 
an absolute system. It had no limitations. 

Nevertheless, she was affected by the wide publicity 
of the Wright statements. And her students were af- 
fected as well. Wright had his friends among them who 
defended his pomt of view. 


The argument seems to have come to rest upon a 
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particular point of the healing method employed. Mrs. 
Giover had followed implicitly, so far as she was able 
to comprehend it, the method of her master. She 
taught her patients to “rub the patient’s head” as 
Quimby often did. One of the manuscripts which 
formed her instruction (Scientific Treatise on Mortal- 
ity) gave explicit Instructions on the point. The 
practitioner was to hold calmly and persistently to the 
“scientifie’ idea, meantime to wet the hand in water and 
rub the patient’s head. This rubbing “has no virtue 
only as we believe and others believe we get nearer to 
them by contact.” The students are admonished not to 
address their thoughts to the body as they “mentally 
argue down the belief and manipulate the head,” but 
to “allow science to destroy error,” ete. 

The manipulation her students seem to have had no 
difficulty im comprehending. The “science” offered 
more difficulties. 

It is clear that neither Quimby nor Mrs. Glover con- 
sidered manipulation a necessary part of the healmg 
art. “ZT never said it was the principle. It was a part 
of the method that I taught,” Mrs. Glover later said. 
Both Quimby and Mrs. Glover, as well as their respec- 
tive followers, healed at a distance, the “absent treat- 
ments’ of today. 

Young Wallace Wright, determined to stand once 
more upon his intellectual feet, may have made a little 
research into the current authorities on the subject of 
mesmerism, and so brought forth the fact that mes- 
merism, specifically, as distinct from other forms of 
hypnotic practice, was distinguished by the fact that it 
was practised “with manipulation,”——passes in the air, 
and rubbing the body to establish the “magnetic cur- 
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rent,” directed by the operator. He may then have 
reminded Mrs. Glover that Quimby had at one time 
been a mesmerist, and asserted his belief that since 
Quimby used and she continued to teach “manipula- 
tion,” they had both been engaged in the practice of 
mesmerism. 

Challenged now to clear both her master and herself 
from the charge of mesmerism, and feeling her power 
threatened, she may hardly have cared to admit that 
the three manuscripts embodying the “metaphysical sci- 
ence,” copies of which she furnished to her students 
under bond not to show them, and which formed the 
basis of her course of instruction for which she charged 
three hundred dollars, were, in the case of one at least, 
Quimby’s own words, and the other two, if not his words, 
in essentials also his. 

Quimby would have enjoyed the argument, but 
Mrs. Glover had neither his self-possession nor his sta- 
bility of character. Her world was falling about her 
head. Richard Kennedy no longer bowed his will to 
hers. Unable to sustain the integrity of her position, 
she cried persecution. Her method of defense was to 
deny, and the “scientific” method of defense is denial 
and the cry of persecution to this day. 

Tt was at this point that she ceased to credit Quimby 
with the theories she taught, and to assert her claim 
to the authorship of the manuscripts. It is true that 
she had removed Quimby’s name from the Questions 
and Answers manuscript (called The Science of Man) 
at the time she began to teach in Lynn, yet it is said 
that she often credited Quimby with the authorship of 
all three manuscripts, and certainly when asked, as in 


Wright’s questionnaire, she had not hesitated to credit 
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Quimby as her source. But now with rebellion in the 
ranks, and her authority jeopardized (she had worked 
so long for this success!}, she proclaimed herself the 
author of both theory and manuscripts. Not too loudly, 
to be sure, for there were many in Lynn to remember 
the days of her “pupilage.’”” 


1 Among the documents in the possession of the Quimby family the 
present writer came upon a yellowed letter, the ink long faded to brown: 


Peabody, Aug. 19, 1872. 

To the Widow of the late Dr. Quimby 

Dear Lady,—You will I trust pardon the freedom taken in my 
thus addressing one to whom I have not been formaly introduced, 
but the interest felt by me in the Science discovered by your Hus- 
band and practiced so long with such marked success, moves me to 
force myself upon your notice, Some six months ago I studied the 
science as taught by a Mrs, M, B. Glover, the wife of a Dr. Patter- 
son, Dentist, but now bearing the first name Glover instead of Mrs. 
Patterson. She was cured by Dr. Quimby some three years before 
his decease. She has been teaching the science in Lynn for two years 
back. The great interest I have felt in the science--coupled with 
some (ueries as to whether the science as taught is the same as 
practiced by your husband—she claims to be the Author of the Manu- 
acripts she gives ber students, but some doubts on my mind move me 
to look up the fountainhead of the truth. Now, Dear Lady, occupy- 
ing as you do this honored position being hair to your Husband's 
Ideas as well as Estate, permit me to ask you, is Mrs, Glover in 
possession of the Dr.’s original Manuscripts, if so has she them by 
Tight or do you still hold them in your possession. I hope so. I 
cannot heip thinking that your memory must be stored with many 
facts which would shed light on the science. Furthermore the Dr. 
with such a mind as he had must have penned many facts growing 
out of bis long experience too valuabie to be lost to the great family 
of man. The fact that a stranger should represent a principle dis- 
covered by another and be reaping the fruits of such discovery when 
the real Hairs of the discoverer seem to be lost sight of or left out, 
moves me to write to you. Your answer to the above questions I 
think would be of service to truth and Science and settle some queries 
in the mind of one who desires to know and do Justice to whom 
Justice is due. 

I am yours truly, 
Peter Sim. 
Please let me hear from you soon. 
Peabody, Mass.” 
This is the earliest documentary hint of Mrs. Glover's eventual denlal 
of Quimby this author has been able to find. 
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Richard Kennedy himself had studied from the 
Questions and Answers in Amesbury when it bore the 
heading “Extracts from Doctor P. P. Quimby’s Writ- 
ings” in Mrs. Glover’s own hand. 

This new claim, probably among those “extravagant 
elaims” which Kennedy said later she could not substan- 
tiate, could only have widened the breach between them, 
and added fuel to their personal differences, already 
near to the breaking point. 

Kennedy was young and popular. Hus patients 
were standing by him loyally. This shocked and fright- 
ened Mrs. Glover. Was his power to prove stronger 
than hers? The Wright accusations had frightened her, 
and frightened she was never entirely rational. Now an 
echo of something she had read cr heard during the 
controversy with Wright came back to her. Mesmer- 
ism. . . . Manrpulation. Much had been written of 
the dangers of such methods in the hands of unserupu- 
lous operators. It provided the means (contact) to 
gain control over the minds of patients. Richard Ken- 
nedy seemed to exercise some strange control over the 
loyalties of his patients. He may even have had control 
over @ particular patient or patients that had long ago 
roused Mrs. Glover's jealousy. (Here enters again the 
problem of their personal relationship, which must have 
been an emotional one, at least on Mrs. Glover’s part, 
since no ardor for her Cause can explain the hatred she 
had for Kennedy through the years. ) 

Mrs, Glover now struck out of her instructions all 
that pertained to manipulation, and forbade her stu- 


dents to use it, or physical contact In any form. She 
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had convinced herself of its danger. The Wright con-~ 
troversy had convinced her of its danger to the repu- 
tation of her Cause. 

Kennedy refused to give up the method. He saw 
no valid reason to give it up if it aided his practice. He 
had been using it with success, and felt that he could not 
heal without it. Moreover, his patients objected to giv- 
ing it up. And now Mrs. Glover was convinced. He 
had confessed. He had been using it “with power,’—it 
is the phrase “with power,’-—“with a direction of the 
wil.” He was a mesmerist. 

Kennedy moved to another office and continued to 
practise with manipulation as before. 

Mrs. Glover denounced him openly as a malprac- 
titioner and mesmerist, and thenceforth branded him an 
enemy to the Cause of Truth. “Manipulation,” said 
she, “is the mark of the malpractitioner.” 

Kennedy himself testified in court some six years 
later that he had understood no part of Mrs. Glover’s 
teaching but the manipulation. This was no doubt an 
overstatement on his part. Since he continued te prac- 
tise mental healing independently for the rest of his life, 
and met with continued success, it is hardly credible that 
he had learned nothing from Mrs. Glover but “manipu- 
lation and the use of water,’”—umless there be some 
efficacy in these things that we know not of. As indeed 
there may be. The “laying on of hands” has had a long 
and impressive history.’ 


2The “laying on of hands” by Jesus and his apostles was later sub- 
ject to her Interpretation or Key to the Scriptures. In Miscellaneous 
Writings, p. 248, she says: 
“This is the ‘new tongue,’ the language of them that ‘iay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover,’ whose spiritual interpretation they 
refuse to hear. For instance: the literal meaning of the passage ‘ay 
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4 


The desertion of Kennedy, coming upon the heels of 
the Wright controversy, had a serious effect upon Mrs. 
Glover’s career n Lynn. She was without a partner, 
and among the students who had remained loyal to her 
there was no practitioner of sufficient power to assume 
the place left vacant by Kennedy. 

Their settlement had left her with about $6,000 in 
cash, and although she continued for a few months in 
the old rooms, she presently gave them up and for the 
next three years lived frugally, husbanding her savings, 
teaching privately in parlors, doing some healing, gain- 
ing new followers, divorcing Dr. Patterson, writing at 
her book, futilely seeking a publisher, and gathering her 
forces for a new attack upon the resisting world. 

Because of the obscurity of those three years, the 
meagerness of recorded events, and the cessation of 
Mrs. Glover's public activity, the period has generally 
been passed over or dismissed without comment. It was 
nevertheless an important interim. In those three years 
the echoes of Quimby’s name died down. Mrs. Glover 
had learned her lesson. If her derivation from Quimby, 
whose early fame as a mesmerist would always cling to 
his name, was to be an embarrassment to her career, she 
would no longer acknowledge the derivation. He would 
presently be forgotten entirely by everyone except her- 
self, and when she took the stage again it would be as 


hands on the sick’ would be manipulation; its moral meaning, found 
in the ‘new tongue,’ is spiritual power,—as, in another Scripture, ‘I 
will triumph in the works of Thy hands.’” 
Preceding this passage (p. 247}, Mrs. Eddy says: “I calmly challenge 
the world, upon fair investigation, to furnish a single instance of departure 
in one of my works from the highest possible ethics.” 
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the “discoverer,” and (if she could but get it published !) 
the author of the Book. This would establish her 
authority. From this time forth she should be the 
Leader. Never again would she permit a student to 
equal her in power, 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Hanziy in April of the year 1875 a curved purple 
and gold sign reading “Mary B. Glover's Christian 
Scientists’ Home” appeared above the arched doorway 
of a two and a half-story frame dwelling house at No. 8 
Broad Street in Lynn. It announced to the world that 
Mrs. Glover and her Cause had returned to the scene 
of action, and were by no means dead as had been so 
confidently announced. 

Mrs. Glover had purchased the house on the last day 
of March, paying $2,850 in cash and assuming a mort- 
gage of $2,800. She had moved in at once, aided by her 
band of faithful students. 

The ground floor was let to tenants, and Mrs. 
Glover used as her study the “little skylight room” on 
the third floor, 2 reom since become well known to all 
her followers, and celebrated as the “upper room” in 
Lynn where their leader finished the first edition of 
Science and Health, and labored over the second and 
third editions by candlelight. 

Mrs. Glover was now surrounded by a small but 
devoted group, whose loyalty had stood the test of her 
trouble with Kennedy, and who now believed him to be 
the source of all the minor difficulties which beset them. 
Chief among this group were Mrs. Miranda Rice, 
Dorcas Rawson, Elizabeth Newhall, George H. Allen, 
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and George W. Barry, a young man whom Mrs. Glover 
had healed of tuberculosis, and whose gratitude was so 
great and his belief in his benefactress so strong that he 
was at her service continually. He and Miss Dorcas 
Rawson had arranged for the purchase of the house. 
He took over the details of the moving and furnishing, 
attended to business matters, ran errands, sent out 
notices, and copied over twenty-five hundred pages of 
closely written and mterlined manuscript for Mrs. 
Glover during her revisions of Science and Health. THe 
called her “Mother,” and his love and gratitude over- 
flowed into poetry addressing her, “O Mother mine!” 

In this group there was no student with that com- 
bination of qualities necessary to fill the place vacated 
by Kennedy, the strong disciple in whom not only the 
leader, but others, could place their faith. 

But, as if to celebrate this gallant return to life, the 
last chair had hardly been set into the house, when the 
appointed student appeared. He was Daniel Harrison 
Spofford, 33, grave and quiet of manner and voice, 
fine-featured and delicately-built, as gentle as Richard 
Kennedy had been exuberant. Mr. Spofford had been 
brought to see Mrs. Glover in the first year of her part- 
nership with Kennedy, and his interest had been 
aroused. He was, however, leaving for the west to work 
in the open, and from the friend who had introduced 
him to Mrs. Glover, he procured copies of the manu- 
scripts from which her students studied, and had carried 
them with him wherever he went during the three 
years in the west. He had now returned to Lynn, and 
having worked out during the preceding years a kind 
of system of his own with the aid of Mrs. Glover's 
manuscripts and other studies of a transcendental na- 
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ture, was now beginning to put some of his ideas into 
practice among his acquaintances. 

Hearing of his work, Mrs. Glover sent him a polite 
note, inviting him to join her next class, and receive 
her “instruction in healing the sick without medicine, 
without money and without price.” This was not un- 
usual. Although she charged $300 for her course of 
instruction, she did not let inability to pay stand m the 
way of a prospective student. Many were taught by 
her without pay, but for this they gave their passionate 
loyalty to the leader and her cause. 

Mr. Spofford responded at once and entered the 
first class taught at No. 8 Broad Street, which began 
in April of 1875. Of these classes Mr, Spofford said 
long years after he and Mrs. Giover bad gone their 
separate ways, that no price could be put upon what 
Mrs. Glover gave her students and “that the mere 
manuscripts which he had formerly studied were, com- 
pared with her expounding of them, as the printed page 
of a musical score compared to its interpretation by a 
master.” 

Spofford was intelhgent, mtuitive, and grasped at 
once the essential tenets of the new metaphysical sys- 
tem. He gave up all thought of anything else, applied 
himself to the study, and within a month after he had 
entered the class, opened an office in Lynn. His sign 
read: “Dr. Spofford, Scientific Physician.” His suc- 
cess was Immediate, and he soon had practices in Bos- 
ton, Haverhill, and Newburyport. 

Mrs. Glover appreciated her good fortune in the 
acquisition of so intelligent and valuable a disciple, and 
showed her appreciation in many ways. She addressed 
him as “Harry,” turned many of her students over to 
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him for instruction in “Scriptural Interpretation,” and 
later presented him with the gold pen with which 
Science and Health was written. | 

She entrusted him with her business affairs, and 
sought his advice on all occasions. Here, at last, was 
someone who could be relied upon, and would do credit 
to her Cause as well. 

On June Ist, of that year, a meeting of the students 
was held at the Broad Street house for the purpose of 
arranging for a hall in which to hold public meetings. 
The resolution adopted at this meeting reads as follows: 


“Whereas, in times not long past, the Science of Heal- 
ing, new to the age, and far in advance of all other modes, 
was Introduced into the city of Lynn by its discoverer, a 
certam lady, Mary Baker Glover, 

“And, whereas, many friends spread the good tidings 
throughout the place, and bere aloft the standard of life 
and truth which had declared freedom to many manacled 
with the bonds of disease or error, 

“And, whereas, by the wilful and wicked disobedience 
of an individual, who has no name in Love Wisdom or 
Truth, the light was obscured by clouds of misinterpreta- 
tion and mists of mystery, so that God’s work was hidden 
fram the world and derided in the streets, 

“Now, therefore, we, students and advocates of this 
moral sicence called the Science of Life... have ar- 
ranged with the said Mary Baker Glover, to preach to us 
or direct our meetings on the Sabbath of each week, and 
hereby covenant with one another, and by these presents 
do publish and proclaim, that we have agreed and do each 
and all agree to pay weekly, for one year, beginning with 
the sixth day of June, A.D., 1875, to a treasurer chosen 
by at least seven students the amount set opposite our 
hames, provided nevertheless the moneys paid by us shall 
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be expended for no other purpose er purposes than the 
maintenance of said Mary Baker Glover as teacher or m- 
structor, than the renting of a suitable hail and other 
necessary incidental expenses, and our signatures shall be 
a full and sufficient guarantee of our faithful performance 
of this contract. 


(Signed) 
Elizabeth M, Newhall.....,..-.2.-00005 $1.50 
Dan’l H. Spofford....... ease eee 2.00 
George H. Allen....... pene nsenreeee 2.00 
Doreas B. Rawson. ....---.- cece eee » 1,00 
Asa T. N. Maecdonald............... . oO 
George W. Barry......2 eee eee eee eee . 2.00 
S. P. Bancroft..........-... tet eueane 50 
Miranda R. Rice..........000e eee eee 50” 


In addition to the passing of this resolution, it was 
decided to rent Templars’ Hall, Market Street, the first 
regular meeting to be held June 6th. 

The memorandum of the June 6th meeting, which 
was the first public meeting, records that “there were 
probably sixty mm attendance at the meeting this 
evening.” 

At the second business meeting of the students, held 
on June 8th, the society was formally organized. Daniel 
Spofford’s memorandum of this meeting reads: 


“June 8—At the meeting this evening, George H. Allen 
was chosen president, George W. Barry, secretary, and 
Daniel H. Spofford, treasurer, the society to be known aa 
the ‘Christian Scientists.’ ” 


Of the ten dollars subscribed, Mrs. Glover was to 
receive five dollars for her weekly lecture, and five dol- 
lars was to go toward incidental expenses. After the 


first few lectures in Templars’ Hall, a number of Spir- 
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itualists began to attend. In the discussions which fol- 
lowed the lecture, the Spiritualists persisted in asking 
questions that annoyed Mrs. Glover, and she decided 
after the fifth lecture to abandon public meetings al- 
together. 


Now Mrs. Glover was at work in earnest in the httle 
skylight room. George Barry was at work in earnest 
writing out a fair copy of the crowded pages that came 
from the leader’s pen. For the “precious volume” was 
to be published at last. George Barry and Elizabeth 
Newhali had agreed to advance $1,500 for its publica- 
tion. Daniel Spofford acted in the capacity of pub- 
lisher. So many changes were made in the proofs by 
the indefatigable Mrs. Glover, that the publishing cost 
of the edition, which consisted of one thousand copies, 
came to $2,200, Miss Newhall and George Barry also 
paying the added amount. 

Sadly as Mrs. Glover had felt the desertion of 
inichard Kennedy and his adherents, she must have 
round some compensation in this stout allegiance that 
was to bring her at last her dearest wish. 


Scaence and Health was published in that year, 
1875. Advertisements were inserted in newspapers, 
with testimonials of cures by the new science. Mrs. 
Glover and Daniel Spofford distributed handbills an- 
nouncing and advertising the merits of the book. Re- 
view copies were sent to newspapers and periodicals, 
with a note of request to the editors that if a favorable 
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review could not be printed, none be printed at all— 
& request many an author has felt the wish to make; 
but with Mrs. Glover to wish was to act. 

Copies were sent to universities, libraries, to emi- 
nent clergymen, famous writers,-a copy to Carlyle; a 
copy to the University of Heideiberg. 

And the book did bring one famous man to Mrs. 
Glover’s door. Bronson Alcott, improvident founder 
of the ill-fated idealistic colony “Fruitlands,” and au- 
thor of the mystical Aphorisms and other works, called 
upon Mrs. Giover at the Broad Street house in Lynn, 
and came away impressed. Mrs. Glover had charmed 
him as she was always able to charm when she hked. 
He had found her surrounded by her adoring students, 
and when he inquired of young George Barry “How old 
are you, young man?” the boy replied: “I am five years 
old, sir,’——referring of course to his spiritual birth at the 
time of his meeting with Mrs, Glover five years before. 

No wonder Bronson Alcott was impressed. It was 
precisely the kind of fervor he understood. He wrote 
Mrs. Glover a letter, still preserved in her Miscellane- 
ous Writings, although he did not ally himself with 
her cause. 

But aside from Bronson Alcott’s interest, Mrs. 
Glover’s book made little impression upon the outside 
world. Be assured that if letters from other prominent 


1The letter reads: “The profound truths which you announce, sus- 
tained by facts of the immortal life, give to your work the seal of in- 
spiration—reaffirm in modern phrase the Christian revelation. In times 
like these, so sunk in sensualism, I hail with joy your voice, speaking an 
assured word for God and immortality, and my joy is heightened that 
these words are of woman's divinings. 

A. Bronson Aleott, Concord, Mass." 

Miscelicneous Writings, p. 455. On the opposite page (454) is printed 
the amusingly canny letter from Longfellow, written upon receipt of a 
later edition of the book, 
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persons had been received they would likewise have been 
preserved in her published works, 

Enthusiastically as the book was hailed by Mrs. 
Glover’s personal followers, few reviewers noticed it, 
and those few dismissed it curtly, denounced it roundly, 
or found its confusions and certainly amazing style fair 
game for ridicule, 
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Tre First Edition of Science and Health consisted 
of 456 closely printed pages divided into eight chapters, 
and a preface. 

The chapter headings were: 


NATURAL SCIENCE 

IMPOSITION AND DEMONSTRATION 
SPIRIT AND ALATTER 

CREATION 

PRAYER AND ATONEMENT 
MARRIAGE 

PHYSIOLOGY 

HEALING THE Sick 


The present editions of Science and Health contain 
fifteen chapters with several of the old chapter headinys 
retained, and in addition the Key to the Seriptures, 
seven hundred pages, exclusive of the preface. 

In essentials, that is to say, in the fundamental state- 
ment of the theory, in style, and in the arguments 
supporting the essential theory, the current edition of 
Science and Health does not differ from the First Edi- 
tion published in 1875, 

It is only in such matters as come directly into the 
tracing of the actual life history of Mary Baker Eddy, 
that the editions differ materially. 
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Mrs. Eddy has said that she is to be found only in 
her writings, and certainly the various editions of Sci- 
ence and Health, as well as her many other published 
works, do furnish us, whether intentionally or not, with 
a history of her career. 

The heart of Christian Science is held to be the 
“scientific statement of being.” Crystallized into its final 
form, it reads: 


“There is no life, truth, intelligence, nor substance in 
matter. All is infinite Mind and its infinite manifesta- 
tion, for God is All-in-all. Spirit is immortal Truth; 
matter is mortal error. Spirit is the real and eternal; 
matter is the unreal and temporal. Spirit is God, and 
man is His image and likeness. Therefore man is not 
material ; he is spiritual.” * 


This statement, although neither so exact nor in the 
same sequence, is also the heart of the First Edition of 
Science and Health. 


It is said that if any man were as original as he likes 
to think of himself as being he would be confined in a 
madhouse, The attempt to attribute not only the ideas 
but the style of Science and Health to Swedenborg, to 
the Shakers, to Emerson, to Berkeley, to Bronson 
Alcott, has hardly been worth the time that has been 
spent upon It. The volume has three plainly discernible 
sources,—the Holy Bible, the literaHfanciful mind of 
Mary Baker Glover, and the homely vigorous writings 
of Phineas P. Quimby whose ghost haunts the Chris- 
tian Science textbook from its first edition to its last. 

4Current ed. Science and Health, p. 468, 
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In the First Edition of 1878 the ghost speaks plainly 
out in Quimby’s voice.’ 

In terminology, analogy, and theory, the debt is 
plain. Many of the absurdities in the First Edition are 
due to her admiration for the homely vigor of Quimby’s 
statements, crossed with her “flower of author’’ style. 
Even the confusions, repetitions, and contradictions are 
oddly reminiscent of Quimby’s hurriedly jotted notes. 
They lack only his immediacy and actuality of experi- 
ence, a very great lack indeed. For nine years Mrs. 
Glover had labored to make a clear statement of 
@uimby’s theories of healing by Divine Science or 
“Wisdom” (a word used noticeably often im the first 
edition of Science and Health, and noticeably seldom 
in the editions later on); yet a reading of The Quimby 
Masuscripis, haphazard and unorganized though they 
are, wil illuminate Science and Health as nothing else 
can do. 

The reader will even find a reference to Quimby, a 
hittle odd perhaps, but very kind, in the first edition 
(p. 878); 


“In defense of mesmerism is urged, that Dr. Quimby 
manipulated the sick. He never studied this science, but 
reached his own high standpomt and grew to it through 
his own, and not another’s progress. He was a good man, 
a law to himself; when we knew him he was prowing out of 
mesmerism; contrasted with a student that falls ito 1 
by forsaking the good rules of science for a malpractice 
that has the power and opportunity to do evil.” 


2We are here concerned with the immediate and actual source, not 
with the general thought and influence of the time, to which Quimby was 
himself indebted. 

3 Edited by H. W. Dresser and published by T. Y. Crowell in 1921, 
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Mrs. Glover goes on to say that Dr. Quimby had 
died years before there was a student of “this science,” 
and that he had never, to her knowledge, “informed 
anyone of his method of healing.” She says that the 
only practitioners of “this metaphysical science today” 
have been her students. 

There is no claim of divme revelation in the first 
edition of Science and Health; no insistence upon orig- 
inality, It is altogether a more modest book than the 
editions that succeeded it. The claim of revelation, 
which is said to have taken place “in a moment's time” 
in 1866, nine years previous to the publication of Sei- 
ence and Health, was not added until many years later 
when Christian Science became a definite Religion in- 
stead of the simple healing system and ‘“‘moral science” 
it had been at first. 

The first edition is not only a more modest book, but 
it has as well a strong radical note deleted from the later 
editions probably as a matter of policy. Mrs. Glover, 
like other rebels, became more conservative as her for- 
tunes improved. 


The differences that came to exist between Christian 
Science and the theories held by Quimby are of the 
same type as may be traced in the development of any 
original theory in the hands of the disciples who build 
upon it. 

Broadly stated, the additions made by Mrs. Eddy to 
the Quimby system are these: 


1. The crystallization of the ideas into a formal 
organized religion. 
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2, The doctrine of Malicious Animal Magnetism, 
which formed the doctrine of evil in this religion. 


8, The interpretation of the first and second chap- 
ters of Genesis, now embodied in the section of Science 
and Health called ‘‘Key to the Scriptures.” 


The two stories of creation contained in the first and 
second chapters of Genesis are interpreted to be the 
accounts of the true creation of spiritual man, and the 
false creation of mortal man, or the assumption of mtel- 
ligence, life and substance in matter. The first chapter 
records that “God created man in His own image, in the 
image of God created He him; male and female created 
He them.” The second chapter, in which God is said 
to have “formed Adam of the dust of the ground” and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and after- 
ward caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam and made 
Eve of one of Adam’s ribs, is held to be the record of 
the “false creation” which “portrays Spirit as sup- 
posedly cooperating with matter,’ and therefore is 
“based on some hypothesis of error, for the Scripture 
just preceding declares God’s work to be finished.” 
This is “the he of Adam’s begetting,” by which man has 
denied his rightful heritage, and accepted for himself 
mortality, sin, sickness, and death. 

These additions were gradually made over a long 
period of years and by no means appeared in this form 
in the first edition of Science and Health which was in 
effect no more than Mrs. Glover’s re-statement of the 
theories she had derived from Quimby. And it is with 
the first edition that we are here directly concerned. 

The essentials of Christian Science as a therapeutic 
agency or healing system were all implicitly and ex- 
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plicitly contained in Quimby’s theory and practice. 
That God is Principle, not person; that man is a reflec- 
tion of this Principle; that there is no life, substance 
or intelligence in matter; that the acceptance of false 
opinions and beliefs is the cause of man’s misery,——all 
these are directly out of Quimby. 

Mrs. Glover, with no gift for philosophical dialec- 
tics, and with little actual experience such as Quimby 
had, found it more than difficult to avoid flat contradic- 
tions. She evaded, retreated, came forward again, and 
in the end was not only forced like any other philosopher 
to the assumption of ideal absolutes but to the assump- 
tion of clearly defined and practical oppositcs. Spirit 
and matter were opposites,—“matter is Spirit’s antip- 
ode.” Spirit exists, therefore matter does not exist. 
The ideal man exists, therefore the body does not exist. 
Divine Mind is good, mortal mind is evil. All things 
stood to the right or left for her. She had, after all, 
been brought up in the stern old Calvimistic faith; God 
and the devil, heaven and hell. That she rebelled 
against the religion of her father in her youth does not 
destroy its influence upon her later work. It was to 
become Increasingly evident. 

She was repeatedly compelled to retreat from her 
extreme positions, and her explanations lead her to the 
simple “eternal” and “temporal” division, or to the 
“real” and “illusory” worlds of the Eastern philos- 
ophers. But she invariably returns to the extreme posi- 
tion, and begins again. The physical universe, or “the 
world comprehended by the senses,” is an illusion of 
mortal mind, and mortal mind does not exist. 

Never fearing to go where her theory leads, she is 
Jed to the “sensationless body” as the state to be 
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achieved. ‘Until the body is sensationless through set- 
ence, man is not safe.” This desire for the sensationless 
body may he partly autobiographical; she had suffered 
much iliness, and from the time she was a child her 
greatest desire had been to be free of pam. She 
relates with a shade of regret the fact that when the 
Truth had freed her of her chronic indigestion and dys- 
pepsia and she was able to eat what she liked, she found 
that she did not enjoy eating as much as she had ex- 
pected. But she courageously admits that in science 
both pleasure and pain must be given up. 


To say that the central statement of Christian Sci- 
ence, “All is infinite Mind and its infinite manifesta- 
tion” is sully or nonsensical is to say the same of a great 
body of the world’s thought In the mind-matter branch 
of philosophy. It is not in theory, but in process; in the 
bridging of that gulf between the theory and its apphi- 
cation to experience that the difficulties and confusions 
he. No philosopher attempts that leap without endan- 
gering his dignity. 

You will be told that Christian Science healing is not 
a “process”; it is a “realization.” It 1s, then, a psycho- 
logical process. This, too, will be denied. Christian 
Science has nothing to do with psychology; it is Divine 
Science; psychology has to do with the human or mortal 
mind, Christian Science is “not faith healing,” yet 
there is the repeated statement that faith is understand- 
ing and by understanding we are healed. Christian 
Science ts “unlike any other so-called metaphysical sys- 
tem,”’—the difference being “that Christian Science is 


based upon the Allness of God.” Since obviously this 
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basis is not unique to Christian Science, the difference 
seems to lie altogether in attitude toward the ideas 
involved.* 

The fact is that one may approach Christian Science 
with the serious determination to place the theory in its 
philosophical line, and read through edition after edi- 
tion of Science and Health, only to come in the end to 
resign the task to Mrs. Glover herself, who later dis- 
posed of it neatly thus: 


“Science is not susceptible of being held as a mere 
theory. It is hoary with time. It takes hold of the eter- 
nity, voices the infinite, and governs the universe... . 
A theory may be sound im spots, and sparkle like a dia- 
mond, while other parts of it have no luster. Christian 
Science 1s sound im every part.” 


And again: 
“A philosophy which cannot heal the sick has little 
resemblance to Science, and is, to say the least, like a 


4 The author addressed the following inquiry to Mr. Horatio W. Dresser, 
editor of The Quimby Manuseripfs and author of several works on Spiritual 
Healing or New Thought: “What would you say is the difference be- 
tween the Christian Science practitioner’s treatment,—realization for him- 
self, for the patient and for everyone, of identification with Divine Life, 
and that there is no life, intelligence, or substante in matter,—and Quimby’'s 
silent treatment, or his abscnt treatment? Several Christian Science prac- 
titioners, no longer identified with the Church but still practising, have 
told me that they believe that 90 per cent of Christian Science healings are 
suggestion. Some put the percentage higher. Do you think this is so, 
and if so, whet is the remaining percentage?” 

Mr. Dresser replied: “The ‘realization’ you speak of is Quimby’s silent 
treatment in part. Dut his realization was less abstract. Having dis 
cerned the heart of the trouble, on the patient’s part, he clearly realized 
what to him was the offsetting truth, The Christian Science people, lack- 
ing his insight, have indulged in denials or negations, They have not 
understood the complete principle. 

“IT should say that suggestional realization is the psychological process 
in every case, and that the other factors are: faith on the part of the 
patient (faith in Mrs. E., C. &, ete.j, autosuggestion, and native or 
inherent healing power (which Q, would interpret as ‘Wisdom’).” 
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cloud without rain, ‘driven about by every wind of doc- 
trine.’ . . . Leibnitz, Descartes, Fichte, Hegel, Spinoza, 
Bishop Berkeley, were once clothed with a ‘brief authority’ ; 
but Berkeley ended his metaphysical theory with a treatise 
on the healing properties of tar-water, and Hegel was an 
inveterate snuff-taker. The circumlocution and cold 
categories of Kant fail to improve the conditions of mor- 
tals, morally, spiritually, or physically.” * 


Science and Health is the easiest book in the warld 
to ridicule. The absurdities encountered on nearly 
every page often serve to give it the effect of a tran- 
scendental parody. “E;pizcotic,” says Mrs. Glover, “is 
an educated finery that a natural horse has not.” Such 
things cheer the reader on through the many confusions, 
repetitions, and contradictions of the statement of her 
theories. 

The favorite quotation of her critics has always been: 


“The daily ablution of an infant is not more natural 
or necessary than to take a fish out of water, and cover it 
with dirt, once a day, that it may thrive better in its 
natural element.” 


From beginning to end of Mary Baker E\ddy’s writ- 
ten works, these ludicrous statements are to be found. 
Obviously, to quote such bits to the exchision of the 
more sober statements, is to be unfair. For she could 
make a clear statement when she chose; she could be 
brief and to the point; although, to be honest, the dis- 
covery of a sudden clear brief statement in her work 
affects the reader with the same sense of surprise as 
comes upon him when confronted with the sudden ab- 

8 Wo and Yes, pp. 13, 21, 
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surdities,—which leaves him often wondering if they 
may not both be accidental. But once accustomed to 
her style, the reader discovers that even at her most 
absurd she is saying what she means. The “epizootic” 
statement is, once you have fully recovered, perfectly 
understandable. In the current edition of Unity of 
Good (p. 28) elucidating the major idea that like pro- 
duces like, that “whatever cometh not from the eternal 
Spirit, has its origin in the physical senses and material 
brains,” we come upon the abrupt statement that “God 
has no bastards,’—a statement so unexpected that it 
gains its point by shock. 

Intentional or not, these are the characteristics by 
which her style is recognizable everywhere, and which 
differentiate it from all other religious literatures. In 
spite of the constant revisions of her works, the charac- 
teristics persist on every page. ‘The style is, as 
Georgine Milmine says, “like a strain of blood that will 
not be bred out.” 

In reply to the question, “Are both prayer and 
drugs necessary to heal?” she wrote, “It is difficult to 
say how much one can do for himself whose faith is 
divided between catnip and Christ.” She had a tendenev 
to puns,—puns that seldom quite come off, like the 
rhymes of her poems that never quite rhyme or scan. 
“A correct use of capital letters in composition caps 
the climax of the old ‘new tongue.” She could not 
resist alliteration, and sometimes abandoned herself 
to it. 


“That law-school is not at fault which sends forth a 
barrister who never brings out a brief. Why? Because 
he followed agriculture instead of litigation, forsook Black- 
stone for gray stone, dug into soils instead of delving into 
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shits, raised potatoes insteag of pleas, and drew up logs 
instead of leases. He has not been faithful over a few 
things.” * 


There are times when one concludes that Mrs. Eddy 
was the great comic religious writer of all time. In her 
eighty-ninth year, in reply to an objection to the wrong 
use of a word in Science and Health, she remarked that 
people often did not understand her sense of humor. 

She was still that young Mary Baker who en- 
joyed being the authoress. When her pen was under 
way it simply wrote of its own accord. Long, flowery, 
descriptive passages, apostrophes to birds, trees, moun- 
tains, the sunrise and sunset, appear abruptly in the 
midst of the most serious text. The same exuberant pen 
that had written poems and stories for the Masonie and 
Odd Fellows’ Magazines and Godey’s Ladies’ Book now 
turned itself as exuberantly to metaphysics and the in- 
terpretation of the word of God, and with even greater 
success, 

It was probably her chief, and certainly her most 
amazing “demonstration” that her fame did come 
through a book. Considering her equipment and the 
literary quality of this work of her pen, its fame would 
seem inexplicable except for the help of God. Which 
is, to be sure, the reason she herself ascribed. Many 
years later she wrote of it: 


“T should blush to write of Science and Health With 
Key to the Seriptures as I have, were it of human origin, 
and were I, apart from God, its author. But, as I was 
only a scribe echoing the harmonies of heaven in divine 
metaphysics, I cannot be super-modest in my estimate of 
the Christian Science textbook.” 

6 Miscellaneous Writings, p. 844, 
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But this was written by Mary Baker Eddy, leader 
of a revealed religion, and not by the Mrs. Glover of the 
early days in Lynn. 

6 

One notable addition to the original theory made its 
appearance in the first edition of Science and Health. 
The “cloud no bigger than a hand” had cast its shadow 
over Mrs. Glover’s book. It rests most heavily upon 
the final chapter bearing, paradoxically in this respect, 
the title “Healing the Sick.” 

“We thank Wisdom,” wrote Mrs. Glover, “that re- 
vealed this great error to us before these pages went 
to press.” 

“In warfare with error, you attack with intent to kill, 
and the wounded or cornered beast bites you if he can; the 
sin you assail turns on you and succeeds in getting the 
world to condemn you, that it may justify itself.” ' 


The chapter begins with a diatribe against her ene- 
mies, or those whom she concetves to be her enemies,— 
thinly disguised references to Richard Kennedy, to 
Wallace Wright, to all her recalcitrant students still 
using “manipulation” in their practice, and ali these 
referred to as “maipractitioners” and “mesmerists.” 

“But the malpractice we allude to was more terrible 
than simply a change to mesmerism; it chose darkness 
rather than light because its decds were evil. 

“Qur rebuke to a false student elicited his revenge, and 
through this we discovered the malpractice we expose. 
We have seen manipulating the head form a habit more 
pernicious than opium-eating, in which the treatment must 
be continued, or the patient go back to a worse condition 
than the first. 


7 First ed. Science and Heath, p. 368. <All quotations in this section 
aré from Chap. VIII, of the first edition unless otherwise noted, 
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“Ji is more difficult to heal the sick, subject to this 
malpractice, than under the treatment of drugs; and yet 
the patients are strangely attached to their doctor. We 
have started patients at once out of disease on the road to 
recovery, on whom this malpractitioner has produced a 
relapse.” 


In the three years that had elapsed since her break 
with Richard Kennedy, her resentment had grown with 
the growth of Kennedy’s practice. It is upon his head 
that she pours out the vials of her wrath. 


“Rubbing the head he keeps his cases constantly on 
hand ... No enthusiasm or praise is as zealous or ful- 
some as this malpractitioner can elicit, while nothing ts 
more relentless or unyieldmg than the prejudice he can 
arouse. ... Manipulating the head, even to a thinness 
that would reveal the brams, can never heal the sick m 
science. ... This secret trespasser on human rights 
manipulates the head to carry out, on a small scale, a sort 
of popery that takes away voluntary action instead of 
encouraging the science of self-control, and sets himself 
up for a doctor who is # base quack.” 


She says that before she had discovered this mal- 
practice, the evil had reached so far, and “held such 
sway over the patients’ minds, when we informed one 
she was not recovering and had better return home, she 
answered with indignation, “My doctor says I am recov- 
ering, but died before she reached her earthly home.” 
The patients were, says Mrs. Glover, wholly uncon- 
scious of the malpractitioner’s “secret method of turn- 
ing the minds of those he manipulated against his bene- 
factor, or of its effect on their bodies,” 


“This is no idle picture of pen or imagination, but 
a faint portraiture of facts discovered through the vic- 
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tims of this malpractice; facts that we submit to others 
for proof.” 


She says that her students are well aware that she 
has no difficulty in tracing the mental cause of disease. 
She explains that it was “some newspaper articles falsi- 
fying the science” with the avowed intention of injuring 
her, that “precipitated our examination of mesmerism” ; 
and it must be said that her “examination” had pro- 
duced for her some astonishing animadversions upon 
the theme. 

“Filled with revenge and evil passions, the malpracti- 
tioner can only depend on manipulation, and rubs the heads 
of patients years together, fairly incorporating their minds 
through this process ... but none can track his foul 
course,” 


Mesmerism is “more subtle than all other beasts of 
the field, it coils itself about the sleeper, fastens its fang 
in innocence, and kills in the dark.”” She considers it as 
“a weapon of revenge,” as a method of influencing the 
verdict of a juror, as a method of convincing a patient 
that he ts getting well when he is in fact about to die, 
as a method of “corrupting a community.” Mantpulat- 
ing the head gives the malpractitioner more direct 
influence over the patients’ minds, and so over the com- 
munity, “than the united power of education and public 
sentiment.” It is “Satan let loose,’ the sin that 
“standeth mn holy places.” 

“Jn coming years the person or mind that hates his 
neighbor, will have no need to traverse his fields to destroy 
his flocks and herds, and spoil his vines; or to enter his 
house to demoralize his household; for the evil mind will 
do this through mesmerism; and not in propria persona 
be seen committing the deed. Unless this terrible hour he 
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met and restrained by Sctence, mesmerism, that scourge of 
man, will leave nothing sacred when mind begins to act 
under direction of conscious power. . . . Stir the evil sen- 
sual mind, and worse than the deadly Upas are the plagues 
it emits.” 


The warning of “this criminal outlawry growing 
without let or hindrance,” is sounded again and again. 


“The peril of Salem witchcraft even 1s not past, until 
that error be met by the understanding and destroyed.” * 


And through all these amazing passages there runs 
the constantly recurring theme of “the student whose 
history had diverged into a dark channel of its own,” 
and so revealed this scourge to her. His sole sin seems 
to have been that he had deserted her, and that his 
friends and patients were his friends and patients, and 
not hers. 

These passionate expressions of resentment against 
Kennedy are quite hterally difficult to believe. But here 
we have followed implicitly the Leader’s own admoni- 
tion that she is te be found in her writings. 

The accusations in the first edition of Science and 
Health are only the beginning of the things she was to 
have to say of her enemies. It was as if she were 
moved by some inner compulsion to leave embedded in 
the body of her written work the record of the personal 
drama of her life. If her autobiography, Retrospection 
and Introspection, veers sharply from the personal rec- 
ord and seems to conceal rather than to reveal, the 
opposite is true of the writings proposed as text books 
and statements of her theory. For here she veers as 
sharply from the abstract and general to the personal 
and concrete. 


6Chapter II, p. 107. 213 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
1 


Axsout the time of the publication of Science and 
Health a new student, Asa Gilbert Eddy, was brought 
to Mrs. Glover’s class by Daniel Spofford. Mr. Eddy 
was a personable young man of 44; broad-shouldered, 
a little less than medium height, florid, blue-eyed, mild 
in manner and speech, with a simplicity and reserve that 
inspired trust and confidence. F'astidious as to his per- 
sonal appearance, he displayed in his dress a certain 
effective and becoming oddity which always appealed to 
Mrs. Glover’s imagination. This came from the fact, 
perhaps, that Mr. Eddy had been both spinner and 
weaver, and often designed and made his own clothes, 
His amiable and candid face was clean-shaven but for 
a short brush of silky beard encircling his chin, and 
smart sideburns, and his ight brown hair roached in an 
old-fashioned pompadour. For informal occasions he 
wore 2 knitted cardigan jacket and a long surtout of a 
light cinnamon color, very full, and gathered in at 
the waist. For formal occasions he wore black broad- 
cloth of the finest texture, and the high silk hat of the 
period. 

Mr, Eddy was at that time working as a sewing ma- 
chine agent in East Boston, and had sought Mr. Spof- 
ford’s services as a physician, calling upon him at his 
office in Boston. Through this connection with Mr. 
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Spofford he had become deeply interested in the method 
and had decided to take up the study with a view to be- 
coming a practitioner himself, 

This new student became almost immediately the 
favorite disciple of his teacher, Mrs. Glover, and pres- 
ently her husband. By nature, temperament, and ex- 
perience he had been admirably fitted for the role of 
helper and substantial background to this vital, restless 
and erratic woman, absorbed in her career. 

Born on a farm in the Green Mountains, one of 
seven children, son of a hard-working, plodding farmer, 
Asa Gilbert Eddy had played this same role to his 
mother who was, from alj accounts, an original, inde- 
pendent and forceful character. This mother was 
looked upon by her neighbors as an eccentric, though 
she seems also to have been well liked. She taught her 
children, both boys and girls, to cook and weave and 
bake and sew, then left such minor matters in their 
hands while she drove off on other business of her own. 
She did not go to church, an omission frowned upon by 
her neighbors, but pursued the mysteries. She went 
often to consult “sleeping Lucy” who possessed a “gift 
of nature” and in a sleeping or trance state diagnosed 
eases of sickness and prescribed for them. Mrs. Eddy 
was often sent for when her neighbors were ill, and gave 
the remedies sleeping Lucy had prescribed. 

Ram or shine, summer or winter, Betsy Eddy’s 
buggy was to be seen on the road, while her children 
kept the house at home as best they could, and her hus- 
band labored in the fields. Vermont winters are hard, 
and the thought of facing the sleet and snow would have 
kept most women at home. But she was not to be 


stopped by mere weather. She contrived a headdress 
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consisting of a large poke bonnet from the front of 
which she hung a woolen shaw! in which was inserted a 
small pane of window glass which afforded her protec- 
tion without obscuring her vision. In the mountain vil- 
lages she was known as “the woman with the looking- 
glass.” She appears in the story as one of those minor 
characters In a play who come on the stage, play their 
bit and depart, and who, having no particular connec- 
tion with the plot, have yet played the bit so well that 
we wait for them to appear again, and are disappointed 
that they never do. One wishes that Asa’s mother had 
lived to take part in the Christian Science warfare; she 
would, there is no doubt, have provided her share of 
that “smoke of battle” referred to so often In the history 
of the Church. 

When Spiritualism swept the country Mrs. Eddy 
and her son Asa became ardent converts and went to 
meetings and seances wherever Spiritualists were 
gathered together. 

Asa Gilbert did not leave home until he was 28, 
going at that time, 1860, to Springfield where he be- 
came a weaver in a@ woolen mul. He had shown no 
aptitude for farming, but had developed instead much 
ingenuity and skill in the household arts, which included 
weaving for the family clothing, so that he followed his 
natural bent when he became a professional weaver. 
He also wrote a fine Spencerian hand, in which he took 
much pride, and for a time taught a class in penman- 
ship. In Springfield he lived alone in small quarters 
which he kept neat and shipshape doing his own cook- 
ing and laundry, designing and making his own clothes. 
He remained in Springfield until 1869, when he came to 
East Boston and took an agency for a sewing machine 
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company. It was here that he heard of Daniel Spofford, 
and went to him as a patient. 

He had had a good common school education, and 
was possessed of tact, and a desire to learn and, above 
all, to be of service. These qualities commended them- 
selves at once to Mrs. Glover, and a strong attachment 
sprang up between them. He applied himself intensely 
to the study of the new science, and before many weeks 
he was “Dr.” Eddy to the public, and he and Mrs. 
Glover were Gilbert and Mary to each other. 

She had need of just such a pliable and unselfish 
devotion as Gilbert Eddy was ready and willing to give 
her and her Cause. She had a great deal of adverse 
criticism and public opinion to combat; her classes were 
small, and Science and Health upon which she had de- 
pended to bring in many new recruits had not been sell- 
ing as it should. Many copies of the first edition of 
1000 were still on hand. 

But now that “Dr. Eddy” was ready to go into prac- 
tice, she succeeded in persuading Daniel Spofford to 
turn over to him his patients and thriving practice, and 
devote himself entirely to forwarding the sale of the 

ook. 


This sudden elevation of the new student to first 
place was not accepted without a struggle by the little 
band of students who had demonstrated their loyalty 
and devotion through the stormy period that had gone 
before. Jealousy and dissatisfaction stirred them and 
for a time bade fair to disrupt the new organization.’ 


1In July of 1876 the first actual organization, “The Christian Scientist 
Association” was formed. 
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They felt that the honors and confidences showered 
upon the new student were far in excess of anything 
but mere personal preference on the part of their 
teacher. 

But if Gilbert Eddy was now her favorite, Daniel 
Spofford was still her most valuable student, and as 
late as October of 1876, her appreciation and confidence 


(or her desire to hold him) were shown in a letter in 
which she said: 


“My joy at having one living student after these dozen 
years of struggle, toil and defcat, you at present cannot 
understand, but will know at a future time when the whole 
labour is left with you. . . . The students make all their 
mistakes leaning on me, or working against me. You are 
not going to do either, and certainly the result will follow 
thet you will be faithful over a few things and be made 
ruler over many.” * 


She was still consulting Spofford in all important 
business matters, such as the second edition of Science 
and EHealth which she was already preparing, and de- 
pending upon him also for treatments for her own suf- 
ferings, which she attributed to “the students calling 
upon her in thought.” 

On the 22nd of that same month she wrote to him 
further that she had “great consolation” in him, in his 
“Christian character that I read yet more and more,” 
and bade him “. . . . press on; you know not the 
smallest portion comparatively, of your ability in 
Science.” She adds that “inflammation of the spinal 


2Mrs. Glover’s letters to Daniel Spofford were obtained by Georgine 
Milmine, and are included in her Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy and History 
of Chrishan Science, 
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nerves” is what she “suffers most in belief.” Earlier m 
the same letter she says, 


“The mercury of my mind is rising as the world’s tem- 
perature of thought heats up and the little book ‘sweet in 
the mouth’ *® but severe and glorious in its proof, is about 
to go forth lke Noah’s dove over the troubled waves of 
doubt, infidelity and bigotry, to find if possible a foothold 
on earth.” 


There is @ suggestion in the Authorized Life that 
Daniel Spofford entertained more than a student’s re- 
gard for Mrs. Glover, and this suggestion is surely for- 
tified by his docility in handing over his practice to 
another at her bidding, and by the tone of a letter 
written by Mrs. Glover to him on the thirtieth day of 
the following December, 1876. 

There is evidence of serious emotional disturbance in 
this letter, mm which she begs him to believe that “no stu- 
dent nor mortal” has tried to have him leave her. “Dr. 
Eddy has tried to have you stay—you are in a mistake.” 
She tells him not to think of returning to her again, for 
she will “never again trust a man. They know not what 
manner of temptations assail. God produces the sepa- 
ration and I submit to it so must you.” The way he 


8 The use of this quotation is e characteristic example of what happened 
to Mrs. Glover’s pen when it was under way. In the first edition of 
Setence and Health she uses the quotation, “sweet in the mouth, and bitter 
in the belly,” at least twice, and had apparently become fond of it, add- 
ing it to her vocabulary, so that now in the letter to Spofford, the firat 
half of it slipped off the end of her pen almost automatically, but brought 
up suddenly against the fact that the last half “bitter in the belly” was 
hardly what she wanted to say of her “Littie book,” she ended the quotation 
with “but severe and glorious in its proof.” She often ran herself into 
these literary culls de sac, and found it necessary to execute some such 
skilful flank movement to extricate herself, 
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has “set her up for a Dagon,” she says, is wrong, and 
implores him to go alone to God as she has taught him. 


“Won’t you exercise reason and let me live or will you 
kali me? Your mund is just what has brought on my re- 
lapse and I shall never recover if you do not govern your- 
self and turn your thoughts wholly away from me. Do 
for God’s sake and the work I have before me let me get 
out of this suffering—I never was worse than last night and 
you wish to do me good and I do not doubt it. Then 
won't you gutt thinking of me. I shall write no more to 
a male student and never more trust one to live with. It 
is a hidden foe that is at work read Science and Health 
page 193, 1st paragraph. 

- . It is mesmerism that I feel and is killing me it 
is mortal mind that only can make me suffer. Now stop 
thinking of me or you will cut me off soon from the face 
of the earth.” 


Turning to the page and paragraph m the First 
Edition to which she referred him, one feels almost 
apologetic to so promptly find: “Jesus said, to look 
with foul desire on forbidden objects, breaks a moral 
precept; ... Evil thoughts reach farther, and do more 
than individual crimes, for they impregnate other minds 
and fashion your body,” and much more about “the 
atmosphere of impure desires.” 


On the following day, Dee. 81, 76, Mr. Spofford 
was surprised to receive a visit from Gilbert Eddy, bear- 
ing a note from Mrs, Glover which was brief and to the 
point, addressing him as “Dear Student” instead of her 
usual “Dear Harry.” It merely said that “For reasons 
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best known to myself I have changed my views in re- 
spect to marrying,” and asked him to “hand this note to 
the Unitarian clergyman and please wait for his 
answer.” 

It was signed 


“Your teacher, 
M. B, G. 
Hand or deliver the reply to Dr. Eddy.” 


Mr. Kiddy handed him also the marriage license 
which had been obtained for himself and Mrs. Glover. 
Mr. Spofford remarked that they had been very quiet 
about ali this, to which Gilbert replied that he had not 
known it himself until last night. 

Mr. Spofford noticed that the marriage license gave 
the ages of both bride and bridegroom as 40 years. 
As he knew that Mrs. Glover’s age was 56, and Mr. 
Eddy’s 45, he remarked upon the inaccuracy in the 
heense. But Gilbert said that the statement was a mere 
formality and that a few years more or less was of no 
consequence. 

The following day which was New Year’s, 1877, the 
Marriage ceremony was performed quietly at No. 8 
Broad Street by the Rev. Samuel BL. Stewart, a 
Unitarian minister with whom Mrs. Eddy had been 
acquamted since her earliest days in Lynn. 

It was a full month before her group of students 
recovered sufficiently from this decisive move on the 
part of their leader to gather themselves together and 
decide that what was done was done and to accept it 
with what grace they might. Accordingly, on the 81st 


of January they assembled at the Broad Street house to 
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offer their belated congratulations and bridal gifts. The 
Lynn Recorder of Feb. 10th had the following account 
of the occasion: 


CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS’ FESTIVAL 


“Mr. Editor—aA very pleasant occasion of congratula- 
tions and bridal gifts passed off at the residenee of the 
bride and bridegroom, Dr. and Mrs. Eddy, at No. 8 Broad 
St., on the evening of the 3lst ult. The arrival of a large 
number of unexpected guests at length brought about the 
discovery that it was a sort of semi-surprise party, and 
thus it proved, and a very agreeable surprise at that. It 
afterwards appeared that the visitors had silently as- 
sembled in the lower parlour, and laden the table with 
bridal gifts, when the door was suddenly thrawn open and 
some of the family invited in to find the room well packed 
with friendly faces; all of which was the quiet work of that 
mistress of all good management, Mrs. Bixby. One of the 
most elaborate gifts in silver was a cake basket, A bou- 
quet of crystallised geranium leaves of rare varieties en- 
cased in glass was charming, but the presents were too 
fine to permit a selection. Mr. S. P. Baneroft gave the 
opening address—a very kind and graceful speech, which 
was replied to by Mrs. Glover-Eddy with evident satisfac- 
tion, when alluding to the unbroken friendship for their 
teacher, the fidelity to Truth and the noble purposes 
cherished by a number of her students and the amount of 
good compared with others of which they were capable. 
The happy evening was closed with reading the Bible, re- 
marks on the Scriptures, ete. Wedding cake and lemonade 
rere served, and those from out cf town took the cars for 

ome, 


SPECTATOR.” 
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There been a great resistance on the part of Mrs. 
Fiddy and all her spokesmen to the admission that Mrs. 
Eiddy’s marriages were for love. In her autobiography, 
she says that she married Dr, Patterson to have a home 
for her child; yet she continued to live with Dr. Pat- 
terson and to defend him, and wrote, we remember, in 
her original letter to Quimby that she had been “unable 
to turn myself or be moved by any but my husband.” 
There is ample evidence in her attitude to convict her 
of following the course of her feminine nature and fall- 
ing in love and marrying out of the usual tender emo- 
tion. Yet the same sublimation of motive seems to have 
been necessary in regard to her marriage to Gilbert 
Eddy. She married Gilbert “not for her own sake, but 
to save the Cause.” This is simply a manner of 
coguetry. Any woman with a career will recognize it 
as the traditional apology. 

Mary Beecher Longyear writing in her Life and 
Genealogy of Asa G. Eddy concerning the marriage 
seys that “. . . when the thought of human help first 
eame to her, Mrs, Eddy rejected it. When Gilbert 
Eddy, her loyal student, asked if he might stand by her 
side as her husband and help her she said, ‘No, I must 
rely wholly on God. This is my mission.’ ” * 

Mrs. Longyear relates that in 1920 she met in Lon- 
don Miss Clara Shannon who was with Mrs. Eddy for 
many years, and that Miss Shannon asked her if she 
knew why Mrs. Eddy married Gilbert. Mrs. Longyear 
replied that she did not, and had often wondered why. 


4 Longyear, Life and Genealogy of Asa G, Heddy, p. 16. 
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Miss Shannon then told her what Mrs. Eddy had said 
about it to her, 


“The night Gilbert asked her to marry him she had a 
dream. She seemed to be standing on once side of a beauti- 
ful ficld of wheat. As she was rejoicing in its promise, dark 
swinish forms seemed to move underneath it, their uproot- 
Ing mstincts were destroying thought. She dared not cross 
the field as she intended. Terror and abhorrence chained 
her to the spot. Then on the other side of the field she 
saw Gilbert Eddy’s manly form. ‘Come on, Mury,’ he said, 
‘I will help you.’ And she awoke, fceling that she could 
marry him not for her own sake but to save the Cause.” 


Gilbert was ten years her junior, If he had been 
ten years her senior the statement about saving the 
Cause might have been taken more seriously. 

There are descriptions of Mrs. Eddy of that time 
written by much younger men than Gilbert Eddy, and 
these descriptions contain warm references to her 
“youthful charm of person and manner,” her figure “a 
little above average height, well-formed but slender,” 
her dark hair to which her pale complexion presented a 
marked contrast, her eyes, “dark blue with a wonderful 
lustre, but sad, very sad at times, yet with a glory shin- 
ing through,” her manner, dignified but very cordial, 
her spirit “nervous like a force in thrall.” 

The woman who made this emotional mpression 
upon a young man of 24, must have made an even more 
emotional and favorable impression upon the man of 45. 

And Gilbert, well dressed, a little distinguished by 
his oddity, yet tractable, and wishing (the inference is 
plain) to give her his tender care (he missed the care of 


his own mother whose favorite he had been and for whom 
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he wove and washed and baked and sewed while she 
pursued her own unique if less famous career, her re- 
searches into the mysteries,—huntress after Truth); 
Gilbert who was correct, and even elegant, almost a 
dandy, yet content to remain always in the role of sub- 
stantial background; Gilbert who wrote an admirable 
script with his fine-pointed pen, whose English was 
good if a little stiff, whose spelling was impeccable,— 
this Gilbert must have appealed mightily to her. ‘‘Gil- 
bert Eddy’s manly form,” she said to Miss Shannon. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


AsA Gi_pErtT Exnpy lived for five years after this 
marriage, The marriage proved a peaceable and happy 
one, but the relationship between husband and wife may 
be said to be the only peace and happiness to be found 
in the history of those five years. The part Gilbert 
Eddy played in the events of those years is difficult to 
estimate. There are intimations that he may have 
exerted more influence upon the succeeding events than 
has been attributed to him, and this by the simple means 
of complete subservience to his wife. 

Certain it is that melodrama followed upon melo- 
drama, crisis upon crisis, and storm upon storm during 
those five years, and that the record of those years is the 
darkest page im the history of Christian Science and the 
life of its founder. 

The whole chapter lies under the deep shadow of 
that cloud, at first no larger than a hand, which now 
grew rapidly until it overspread the sky and threatened 
to obscure the sun. 


The spring and summer following her marriage 
found many of the students still unreconciled, and Mrs. 


Eddy complaining of almost continual distress of body 
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and mind. These sufferings she attributed to the stu- 
dents “keeping their thoughts upon her,” and “calimg 
upon her mentally.” She constantly besought them to 
turn their thoughts away from her. 

Mr. Eddy had handed back Daniel Spofford’s prac- 
tice, and now devoted himself to the personal service of 
his wife, teaching a few classes under her guidance, and 
attending to the many small details that had previously 
fallen to the hands of young George Barry, now en- 
tirely estranged. 

Although the sale of the first edition of Science and 
Healih had been slow, and there were stil] many unsold 
copies on hand, Mrs. Eddy had been busy all the preced- 
ing winter on revisions and additions for a second edi- 
tion which she was determined to bring out with Mr. 
Spofford again as publisher. Dut her ulnesses con- 
stantly interfered with her work, and her letters to 
Spofford are full of entreaties and anxieties. 

If the student practitioners failed to heal their 
patients, Mrs, Eddy felt that both practitioner and 
patient called upon her too much for aid. She was over- 
whelmed with these demands. 

In March her troubles were added te by a suit 
brought against her by George Barry, for $2700 for 
services during the five years he had spent with her. 
His bill of particulars contamed such items as the copy- 
ing out m longhand of the 2500 pages of manuscript, 
“aidmg in buying and caring for the place at No. 8 
Broad Street,” selection of carpets, working in the gar- 
den, searching for a publisher, moving Mrs. Glover's 
furniture from her first rooms in South Common Street, 
storing it at his father’s house and in his uncle’s barn, 
disposing of some at an auction room, and moneys paid 
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out on Mrs. Glover’s account for rent, carfare, postage, 
stationery, printing, express charges, and boots.’ 


This bill of particulars does seem to exhibit the re- 
verse side of his former ardor, The suit added one more 
to the many harassments that beset the Leader’s mind 
that spring. 

In April, driven to her wits’ end, Mrs. Eddy decided 
to remove herself from the scene of action, and left Lynn 
suddenly, as she had often threatened to do, taking Gil- 
bert with her and leaving no address behind, She hoped 
in thus removing herself from her students’ sight to 
also remove herself from their minds, and so escape 
the weakening effect of their thoughts centered upon 
her in the familiar Broad Street house. She remained 
away for five or six weeks, laboring when she was able 
upon her second edition, and keeping in communication 
with Daniel Spofford, although even he was not in- 
formed of her whereabouts, and forwarded his letters 
through a Boston address. 

On the eve of her departure she had written him a 
long letter saying that she was “at length driven into 
the wilderness.” 


“Everything needs me in science, my doors are 
thronged, the book lies waiting, but those who call on me 
mentaily in suffermg are in belief killng me! Stopping 
my work that none but me can do in their supreme sclfish- 


1This suit was not decided until October, 1879, more than two years 
later, when the referee found in Barry’s favor awarding him $395.40, with 
interest from the date of the writ, instead of $2700 asked for. Mrs. 
Eddy’s reply stated that she had reimbursed him at the time for the 
moneys expended in her behalf, that she had healed him of disease, “I 
gave him mind as one would treat a patient with material medicine,” 
that she had taught him “how to make un interrogation point and what 
capitals to attach to the mame of the Deity,” and that the boots were # 
present to her from the plaintiff. 
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ness: how unlike the example I have left them! ... Tell 
McLauthen and them all it would be no greater crime for 
them to come directly and thrust a dagger into my heart 
—they are just as surely in belief killing me and commit- 
ting murder, 

“Phe sin lies at their door and for them to meet its 
penalty sometime. You can teach them better, see you do 
this. 

“Q! Harry, the book must stop. I can do no more 
now if ever. They lay on me suffering inconceivable. 

Mary.” 


In various letters during those days of stress, Mrs. 
Eddy suggests that the fight is too much for her and 
that she feels that she may die. 


“My suffermgs have made me utterly weaned from this 
plane and if my husband was only willing to give me up 
I would gladly yield up the ghost of this terrible earth 
plane and join those nearer my Life. ... Cure Miss 
Brown or I shall never finish my book.” 


Again, writing to Spofford: 
“If the students will continue to think of me and call 
on me I shall at last defend myself and this will be to 
cut them off from me utterly in a spiritual sense by a 


bridge they cannot pass over and the effect of this on 
them they will then learn.” 


A week after she had left Lynn, she wrote a long 
letter to Spofford concerning the book and their busi- 
ness arrangements, which had been talked over before 
her departure. In this letter, after disposing of such 
details as “the arrangement for embellishing the book,” 
the frontispiece, the paging, the size of the book, and so 


on, she states the terms of an agreement which she will 
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make with him, he to publish the book for three years, 
and to pay her 25% royalty; they will have a treasurer 
to be agreed upon in whose hands the funds will be de- 
posited and drawn for specified purposes; at the end of 
the three years if they decide to dissolve partnership, 
the surplus to be divided equally between them. “This 
is the best I can do,” she says. 

“All the years I have expended on that book, the 
labor I am still performing, and all I have done for 
students and the cause gratuitously, entitle mc to some 
income now that I am unable to work... . If you con- 
clude not to carry the work forward on the terms named, 
it will have to go out of edition as I can do no more for 
it, and I believe this hour is to try my students who think 
they have the cause at heart and see if it be go.” 


To this letter Mr. Spofford replied that he did not 
see how he could pay all the cost of printing and putting 
the second edition upon the market, advertising it, etc., 
and still pay Mrs. Eddy a 25% royalty. She answered 
him with a reminder that she had given “three years 
and more” of her work to offset the capital which he 
would put into the printing, and that she believes the 
conditions suggested by her to be just. She admonishes 
him to “work as your teacher has done before you un- 
selfishly, as you wish to and gain the reward of such 
abor,” 


Obviously the terms proposed by Mrs. Eddy were 
unreasonable, Yet she insisted upon them, denouncing 
Daniel Spofford as a traitor when he refused to accede 
to the terms, or to go on with the publication of the 


book. It was the begmning of their estrangement. 
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In July Mr. Spofford closed out the remainmg stock 
of the first edition of Science and Health, and paid over 
the money, something over $600, to George Barry and 
Elizabeth Newhall who had financed the original pub- 
lication. This led to one of those situations to which 
metaphysics and money, mortal mind and men in- 
variably do lead. Mrs, Eddy insisted that the money 
derived from the first edition should go toward the pub- 
lication of the second edition. It was obvious that 
George Barry, who had a few months before entered a 
suit against her, would hardly agree to this. Mr. Spof- 
ford as business manager could hardly have done other- 
wise than divide the money between the original backers 
of the book, Barry and Miss Newhall, who were, now 
that they were dealing in cold figures, actually the losers 
by about $1500 on their original investment. Mr. Spof- 
ford himself had paid out several hundred dollars of his 
own money for advertising and expenses, and had given 
his time to the project as well. He suggested that if 
Barry and Miss Newhall wished to put the $600 back 
into the second edition they could quite easily do so. But 
this naturally they did not care to do, however freely 
they might have done it in the first flush of their enthu- 
siasm three years earlier. 

It is an inevitable component of the Leader formula 
that the disciples must “leave ali and follow me”; that 
they devote their lives and their all to the Cause. 

All leaders have expected this of their followers and 
have exacted obedience from them. But few have gone 
to such jiengths in denouncing those who refused 
obedience. 

Mrs. Eddy, thwarted, now openly accused Daniel 
Spofford of dishonesty m connection with the publica- 
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tion of her book, Elizabeth Newhall and George Barry 
published a statement in a local newspaper exonerating 
Spofford, and setting forth the facts of the transaction. 


The following January Daniel Spofford was ex- 
pelled from the Christian Sctentists’ Association and 
was advised of it in the following notice: 


“Dr. D. H. Spofford of Newburyport has been ex- 
pelled from the Association of Christian Scientists for 
immorality and as unworthy to be a member. 

Lynn, Jan, 19th, 1878. 
Secretary of the Christian Scientists’ Association, 
Mrs. H. N. Kingsbury.” 


A notice also appeared in the Newburyport Herald 
to the effect that Daniel H. Spofford had been ex- 
pelled for alleged immorality from the Christian Scien- 
tists’ Association of Lynn. 

This charge of “immorality” surprises us no more 
than it must have surprised Daniel Spofford or the 
readers of the Newburyport Herald where he was well 
known. Jt now becomes necessary for us to begin to 
adjust ourselves to Mrs. Eddy’s vocabulary. She often 
spoke of the “new tongue” in which she found it neces- 
sary to express herself, and the arbitrary meanings 
which she put upon many words in the creation of this 
new tongue often add confusion to confustoen, since the 
words employed are already possessed of no uncertain 
meanings and connotations of their own. She was often 
thereafter to charge recalcitrant students with im- 
morality, but explained its meaning by saying that they 
had been guilty of an offense against the cause, or dis- 
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loyalty to the Truth. “Immorality” was later to be- 
come an official charge, incorporated in the by-laws of 
the church. 


“Resolved, That everyone who wishes to withdraw 
without reason shall be considered to have broken his oath, 

“Resoloed, That breaking the Christian Scientists’ 
oath is immorality.” 


The charge of “infidelity” also meant infidelity to 
the Cause. A woman student was publicly accused of 
being an “adulteress.” When she demanded to know the 
reason for this accusation, Mrs. Eddy said she had 
“adulterated the Truth.” 

No key however was furnished by her for these pub- 
lic utterances, and the appearance of such words in prmt 
held only their hteral meaning for the public. It was, 
to say the least, taking an advantage. 

Perhaps Mr. Spoiford was better acquainted with 
his teacher’s vocabulary. He made no reply to the 
charge contained in her dismissal, and took no action as 
he clearly might have done in the matter of the notice 
which also contained the charge of immorality printed 
in the Newburyport Herald. He did precisely what 
Richard Kennedy had done,—ignored the accusations, 
and continued in his practice already established in 
Newburyport and Boston, in both of which places he 
maintained offices. He stated many years later that he 
had made no reply to the charge for the simple reason 
that it was too absurd to be taken seriously, 
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CHAPTER NINE 
1 


Danret SPorrorn’s silence and continued snecess as 
a practitioner had the same effect upon Mrs. Eddy as 
Richard Kennedy’s silence had had upon her. [It re- 
vealed to her a new phase of evil which she now 
promptly announced to the world, and which definitely 
tock its place as a dogma of her creed. 

The discovery she had made through Richard Ken- 
nedy’s desertion was that mesmerism or “animal mag- 
netism” was evil, and practised through manipulation. 
She had announced this discovery in the first edition of 
Science and Health, with the declaration that the mes- 
merist could “depend only on manipulation,” and the 
malpractitioner was to be detected by his use of manip- 
ulation. 

Daniel Spofford had come into her class after she 
had ceased to teach manipulation, in fact, after she had 
expressly forbidden it and held 1 to be the mark of the 
evil one. He had consequently never made use of ma- 
nipulation. Yet it was clear that since he was no longer 
on Mrs. Eddy’s side, he must have gone over to the side 
of the evil one. This presented a problem which Mrs. 
Eddy solved through her fatal gift of logic. It resulted 
in another “discovery” which she now promptly an- 
nounced in the second edition of Science and Health, 
hurriedly revised for the purpose and brought out at 


once with “Dr. A. G. Eddy” as publisher. The evi- 
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dences of haste are apparent. The edition consisted of 
a single volume of 167 pages marked “Volume IT,” 
although there was no Volume 1, She had been work- 
ing upon a “Key to the Scriptures,” and had intended 
to include it in her second edition. But now there was 
no time for this, The book contained a reprint of sev- 
eral of the chapters contained in the first edition, some- 
what revised, and her announcement of the important 
discovery. The volume is surcharged with references to 
the discovery. 


“Mesmerism i8 practised through manipulation-—and 
without it. And we have learned, by new observation, the 
fool who saith “There is no God’ attempts more evil with- 
out a sign than with it. Since ‘Science and Health’ first 
went to press, we have observed the crimes of another 
mesmeric outlaw, in a variety of ways, who does not as a 
common thing manipulate, in cascs where he sullenly at- 
tempted to avenge himself of certain individuals, ete. But 
we had not before witnessed the malpractitioncr’s fable 
without manipulation, and supposed it was not done with- 
out it; but have learned it is the addenda to what we have 
described in a previous edition, but without manipulatmg 


the head.” * 


Daniel Spofford had taken his place in the 
hierarchy of evil. 


“Behold! thou crimmal mental marauder, that would 
blot out the sunshine of earth, that would sever friends, 
destroy virtue, put out Truth, and murder in secret the 
innocent befouling thy track with the trophies of thy guilt, 
—~I say, Behold the ‘cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand,’ 
already rising in the horizon of Truth, to pour down upon 
thy guilty head the haiistones of doom.” 

A8etence and Health, p. 136, Edition of 1878. 
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Her hatred and terror of Daniel Spofford were 
as great as her hatred and terror of Richard Kennedy 
had been, and her terror and hatred of Kennedy became 
even greater than before. The discovery that Mesmer- 
ism or Malicious Animal Magnetism could operate 
through mind alone threw a new and dreadful light upon 
Kennedy.’ He had wished her downfall, Nothing could 
stop him now. He would accomplish it. Secretly, 
subtly, he had corrupted Daniel Spofford’s mind. No 
wonder Dantel Spofford had so often counseled her to 
leave off exposing Richard Kennedy’s crimes. Under 
that gentle quiet exterior Daniel Spofford himself had 
hidden the soul of a fiend. 

Many things were now explained. The students 
who had failed in their healings. Daniel Spofford had 
willed them to fail. The patients who had not recovered. 
He had willed them not to recover. He had brought 
their sufferings upon them. Something must be done. 

The revelations struck terror to the hearts of the 
faithful. Could they believe such things? Daniel Spof- 
ford, whose aid and counsel they had often sought for 
their patients ... how horrible a thought! 

Twelve were chosen, and summoned to the Broad 
Street house. There for twenty-four hours, each of the 
workers taking two hours at a time, they were held to- 


tThree years later, in the famous “Demonology” chapter included 
in the 1881 edition of Science and Health, Mrs. Eddy wrote of Richard 
Kennedy: “Among our very first students was the mesmerist aforesaid, 
who has followed the cause of metaphysical healing os a hound follows 
its prey, to hunt down every promising student if he cannot place them 
in his track and on his pursuit. Never but one of our students was a 
voluntary malpractitioner; he has made many others. ... This malprac- 
titioner tried his best to break down our health befere he learned the 
cause of our sufferings. It was difficult for us to credit the facts of his 
malice ‘i to admit they lie within the pale of mortal thought.” (Chapter 
6, P ad. 
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gether to treat against Spofford’s malignant power.’ 
And still the spell was not lifted. They, the mesmer- 
ists and diabolists, had combined their black arts to de- 
stroy them, to discredit and ruin the cause. 

Believing this, as she certainly did, it is no wonder 
that Mrs. Eddy decided upon attack, Sorely she needed 
the sane wise counsel of Quimby, whose mission had 
been to wake the dreamer of such dreams of “error and 
belief.” 

She had for counselors only Gilbert Eddy, already 
too frightened to speak, and one formidable new student 
who had lately entered her classes—Edward J. Arens, 
a Prussian cabinet maker of Lynn, as rashly active as 
Gilbert Eddy was passive; and with them she planned 
her attack. 

Like many of Mrs. E.ddy’s students, Edward Arens 
had a limited education, a taste for metaphysics, for 
reading abstruse works, and for argument. This last 
taste had led him often into the courts, and seems to 
have transformed itself actually into a taste for litiga- 
tion. Whether he was directly responsible for it or 
not, it is true that during his mtimacy with Mr. and Mrs. 
Eddy they were almost constantly in the courts. 

In the spring of 1878, succeeding Daniel Spofferd’s 
dismissal in January, suits were brought by Mrs. Eddy 
against various old students to recover amounts claimed 
due her on old contracts, to discover the income from 
practice, on which she claimed a royalty, and for tuition 
still unpaid. A suit was brought against Richard Ken- 
nedy for $750 on a promissory note dated 1870, before 

2 The affidavit of one of the twelve, Mr. Henry F, Dunnels, of Ipswich, 


concerning this twenty-four hour treatment against Spofford’s mesmeric 
power is quoted by Miss Milmine. 
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their partnership began. A suit was brought agamst 
Daniel Spofford for tuition due, And all these suits 
were lost, 


In the meantime, a second case against Daniel Spof- 
ford had been instituted. It was the case of Miss Lucre- 
tia Brown against Spofford, which came to be known 
as the “Ipswich Witchcraft Case.” 

Miss Brown was a maiden lady of 50 who lived 
with her mother and sister in one of the oldest houses m 
Ipswich, facing Schoolhouse Green. Georgine Milmine 
gives a charming vignette of the three Brown ladies “of 
whom the assertion was once made that Essex was the 
cleanest county in Massachusetts, and Ipswich was the 
cleanest town in Essex, and the Browns were the clean- 
est people in Ipswich. ‘They carried their daintiness 
even into their diet, regarding anything heavier than 
the most ethereal food as somewhat too virile and in- 
delicate for their spinster household.” Miss Lucretia 
had suffered a fall in her childhood that had injured her 
spine and made her an invalid for the greater part of her 
life so that she had often to keep to her bed for weeks 
together. She conducted a crocheting agency, giving 
out piecework to women of the village, who arrived at 
exactly two o’clock in the afternoon om certain days of 
the week and were admitted to Miss Lucretia’s bedroom 
where she received them im a bed so “incredibly white 
and smocth” that they “wondered how she could lie 
under a coverlid absolutely wrinkleless, and handle her 
worsted and give all her directions without rumpling 
the smoothness of the turned-back sheet or marring the 
geometrical outline of her pillow.” 
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Miss Lucretia had been a Congregationalist, but had 
been healed by Christian Science whereupon she with- 
drew from her old church, and was one of the familiar 
group surrounding Mrs. Eddy in the early seventies. 
She was the patient of Miss Dorcas Rawson, one of the 
most faithful of Mrs. E.ddy’s practising students, and 
the cure of Miss Lucretia was one of the famous early 
healings. She had suffered a relapse early in 1877 and 
Miss Rawson had called upon Mrs. Eddy for help in 
the case, Miss Lucretia was one of those whose illness 
Mrs. Exddy felt keenly and she seemed to have suffered 
much distress on her account. References to Miss 
Brown appear in several letters written by Mrs. Eddy 
during her few weeks’ flight “into the wilderness” that 
spring. “Cure Miss Brown or I shall never finish my 
book,”’ she wrote. And in a letter to Daniel Spofford 
she related that the night before she left Lynn, ‘‘Miss 
Brown went into convulsions from a chemical, was not 
expected to live, but came out of it saying she felt per-- 
fectly well. ... 1 thought at that time if she was not 
‘born again’ the Mother would die in her labors. OQ, 
how little my students can know what it all costs me.” 

Now, a year later, in the spring of 78, Miss Brown 
was again suffermg a relapse. Miss Rawson was still in 
attendance, and agam consulted Mrs. Eddy about her 
patient, . 

The “witcheraft charge” which resulted from the 
conferences upon the alarming condition of Miss Brown, 
is set forth as follows in the complaint. 


“To the Honorable the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
now sitting at Salem, within and for the County of Essex 
and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the plaintiff, sitting 
in equity, 
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“Humbly complaining, the plaintiff, Lucretia L. S. 
Brown, of Ipswich, in said County of Essex, showeth unto 
Your Honors, that Damel H. Spofford, of Newburyport, 
in said County of Essex, the defendant in the above en- 
titled action, is a mesmerist and practises the art of mes- 
merism, and by his said art and the power of his mind 
influences and controls the minds and bodies of other per- 
sons, and uses his said power and art for the purpose of 
injuring the persons and property and social relations of 
others and does by said means so mjure them. 

“And plaintif further showcth that the said Daniel H. 
Spofford has at divers times and places since the year 
eighteen hundred and seventy-five wrongfully and mali- 
ciously and with intent to injure the plaintiff, caused the 
plaintiff by means of his said power and art great suffer- 
ing of body and mind, and spinal pains and neuralgia and 
a temporary suspension of mind, and still continucs to 
cause the plamtiff the same. 

“And the plaintiff has reason to fear and docs fear 
that he will continue in the future to cause the same. And 
the plaintiff says that the said injurics are great and of 
an irreparable nature, and that she 1s wholly unable to 
escape from the contrel and influence he so exercises upon 
her and from the aforesaid effects of said control and in- 
fluence. 

“Inasmuch as the plaintiff has no adequate and com- 
plete remedy at common law, to the end, threfore, that 
the said Danicl H. Spofford may upon his corporal oath 
full, true, direct and perfcct answer make to all and singu- 
lar the premises as fully and particularly as if the same 
were hereinafter repeated and he thereunto distinctly inter- 
rogated; and that not only as to the best of his knowledge 
and remembrance, but also as to the best of his knowledge, 
information and understanding, and that he may be re- 
strained by the order and injunction of this honorable 
Court from exercising his said power over and practising 
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his said art on the plaintiff, and thereby causing the 
plaintiff suffering as aforesaid, and that the plaintiff may 
have such other and further relief as the nature of this 
case may require, and to your Honors shall seem meet, 

“May it please your honors to grant unto the plamtiff 
not only the most gracious writ of injunction of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, issumg out of and under the 
seal of this Honorable Court, to be directed to the said 
Daniel H. Spofford, to restrain him from exercising his said 
power over and practising his said art on the plaintiff, 
but also the most gracious writ of subpoena of the said 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to be directed ta the said 
Daniel H. Spofford, thereby commanding him at a certam 
penalty, therein to be specified, personally to appear be- 
fore this Honorable Court and then and there full, true, 
direct and perfect answer make to all and singular the 
premises, and to stand to perform and abide such further 
orders, direction and decree as to this Honorable Court 
shall seem meet, and the plaintiff shall ever pray.” 


The case was called for May 14, 1878, the opening 
session of the Supreme Judicial Court in Salem, that 
same Salem Village where two centuries before witches 
were brought to trial on identical charges, and put to 
death for the same dark crimes. 

On the day set for the hearing Mrs. Eddy and 
Edward Arens, accompanied by some twenty witnesses, 
took the train for Salem and appeared in court.* 

The attorney who had drawn the complaint had re- 
fused to present the case,—and Edward Arens, acting 
under power of attorney for Lucretia Brown, presented 
the petition for a hearing on the complaint, and made 


4Georgine Milmine, who examined the court records, says that “Mrs. 
Eddy and Mr. Arens appeared under power of attorney for Miss Brown.” 
She also states that it was Mrs. Eddy’s lawyer whe drew the complaint, 
and at her request. 
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an exposition of the case to Judge Horace Gray, who 
ordered that natice be served upon Mr. Spofford, and 
appointed Friday, May 17th, for the hearing of the 
Case. 

The newspapers promptly featured the story. A re- 
porter for the Boston Globe interviewed Miss Brown’s 
sister: 


“She and her family believed that there was no limit 
to the awful power of mesmerism, but she still had some 
faith in the power of the law, and thought that Dr. Spof- 
ford might be awed into abstaining from injuring her sister 
further. That he docs so she believed there is no possi- 
bility of a doubt. . . . She admitted that should Dr. Spof- 
ford prove so disposed, even though he be incarcerated 
behind the stone walls at Charlestown, he could still use 
his mesmeric power against her sister.” 


The Newburyport Herald stated that Mrs. Eddy 
had tried to get them to publish an attack upon Spof- 
ford. The Salem Observer, not relishing the publicity 
for the town, which had taken nearly two hundred years 
to live down the stigma of witchcraft, attempted to 
minimize the story by substituting the story of Mrs. 
Eddy’s case against Spofford for tuition, also pending 
af that time, and announced with some asperity that 
“ “the modern witch case’ is a sensational phrase, but 
there is nothing descriptive in it.” 

On Friday the 17th a crowd of spectators assembled 
in the courtroom, expecting a sensation. But if they 
expected to see the evil one in person they were disap- 
pointed, The proceedings were brief. Mr. Spofford’s 
attorney, Amos Noyes of Newburyport, appeared for 


his client and filed a demurrer upon the ground that the 
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complaint was not a question in equity and that the 
court had no jurisdiction. Edward Arens argued that 
mesmerism is an acknowledged force in the universe, 
end that this was a matter of life and death for the 
plaintiff. Judge Gray, “regarded the allegation as 
vague, and the bill as framed without a knowledge of 
the law of equity.” He announced with a smile that it 
was not within the power of the court to control Mr. 
Spofford’s mind, and therefore declared the defendant’s 
demurrer sustained. 

An appeal was taken, but waived the following No- 
vember. 

3 


The attempt to attribute the “witchcraft case” to the 
folly of the “frightened and hysterica] students” has 
been far from successful. If they were frightened, it 
was Mrs. Eddy who frightened them. To say that she 
was not frightened herself, 1s to accuse her of de- 
liberately terrifying her students into action for which 
she herself refused the responsibility.” Admitted or not, 


SIn the third edition of Science and Health, published a few years 
later and after she had broken with the student Arens, who became the 
mest dangerous of mesmerists, Mrs. Eddy said: “It was alleged indirectly 
in the Newburyport Herald that we caused a bill to be filed in the Supreme 
Court to restrain a student of ours from practising mesmerism. That 
statement was utterly false. It was a student who did that contrary 
te our advice and judgment and we have the affidarit of the reluctant 
Plaintiff certifying to this fact.” (Quoted by Sibyl Wilbur in the Author- 
ized Life.) She also says in the same passage: “Never a lawsuit haa 
entered into our history voluntarily. We have suffered preat losses and 
direct injustice rather than go to law, for we have always considered a 
lawsuit of two evils the greater. About two years ago the persuasions 
of a student awakened our convictions that we might be doing wrong 
in permitting students to break their obligations with us... . The student 
who argued this point to us so convincingly offered to take the notes 
and collect them, without any participation of ours. We trusted him 
with the whole affair, doing only what he told us, for we were utterly 
ignorant of legal proceedings.” (Also quoted by Miss Wilbur.) 
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the responsibility was hers. More than ten years later 
in the pages of the Christian Science Journal, Febru- 
ary, 1889, she was writing of “these mental assassins 
who now go unwhipped of human justice,” and an- 
nouncing that the time had come for laws “so that these 
secret crimmals shall tremble before the omnipotent 
finger that points them out to the human executioner.” 
Her growing preoccupation with the subject of 
diabolism was presently to reach such proportions that 
the capacity of these same students to be frightened by 
it was exhausted, and perceiving tt to be the obsession 
of their leader they refused to follow her further. 
Many of her students of that period later told ther 
stories. Mrs. E.ddy lived in continual dread and fear of 
the malpractitioners and in particular of Richard Ken- 
nedy whom she considered the source of all her ills and 
troubles. It was her actual conviction, if her own words 
in the subsequent editions of Science and Health mean 
anything at all, that his intent was to destroy her cause 
and effect her death. Yet the demonolgists did not 
destroy her. They did not cause her death. What they 
did, in fact, was to furnish her with a reason for her 
illness which fitted neatly into the new doctrine of evil 
which she had added to her theory. They provided her 
with an explanation not only of her own iliness, but an 
explanation of all the failures of her students and prac- 
titioners whose patients were not healed; and in addi- 
tion, they provided her with explanations for all those 
trivial accidents, losses, and household annoyances which 
arose naturally from day to day and which seemed irri- 
tatingly to be keeping her from the great work of her 
cause. ‘Thus having shifted the responsibility for all 
that impeded her progress, and laid it squarely upon 
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the shoulders of the mesmerists, she had freed herself 
of blame. She was possibly unconscious of this device, 
which nevertheless did operate. She had allied herself 
with God. All who allied themselves with her were 
allied with God. As a simple consequence, all who de- 
serted her, deserted God. In order to define their 
status she must admit evil. Having proved this simple 
syliogism, and being always carried away by logie for 
logie’s sake, perceiving also the value of a bold and 
startling statement, she announced the appearance of 
the Devil to her startled world. 

Jt was a great relief to her. In her childhood she 
had been in constant terror of the Devil. For years she 
had forsworn him, pretended he was not there; but now 
had found that though the fool may say in his heart, 
“There is no God,” the Devil may not safely be denied 
even by God’s own messenger. The Satan who had so 
terrified her childhood had reappeared. No longer with 
forked tail and cloven hoof, he now confronted her in 
this new and appalling guise. For the Devil, protean 
actor always, garbs himself appropriately for the com- 
pany in which he Is to move. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


In the fall of that year there occurred one of the 
strangest dramas in the whole history of Christian 
Science. As if witchcraft were not sufficiently dra- 
matic, fate now added a thriller in the form of a mur- 
der mystery. | 

Sometime m the third week of October, Boston 
newspapers carried a notice that Daniel Spofford had 
disappeared. ‘The notice, mnserted as an advertisement 
of missing persons, published a description of Mr. 
Spofford. | 

On October 29th, Edward J. Arens and Asa Gilbert 
Eddy were arrested for conspiracy to murder, and held 
in $3000 bail for examination in Municipal Court on 
November 7th. 

The events which had preceded this arrest were as 
follows, according to the evidence later offered in court: 
Early in October a rough-looking individual] had pre- 
sented himself at Daniel Spofford’s office in Tremont 
Street bearing a card with Mr. Spofford’s address which 
he had procured at Spofford’s office in Newburyport. 
He introduced himself as James L. Sargent, a saloon 
keeper, was admitted to the consulting room, and mak- 
ing sure that they were alone asked Mr. Spofford 
whether he knew two men named Miller and Libby. 
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Mr. Spofford said that he did not. Sargent said, “Well 
they know you, and they want to get you put out of 
the way. Miller, the young man, says that you are 
going with the old man’s daughter and he wants to 
marry her himself.” He then explained that Miller and 
Libby had offered him $500 to put Mr. Spofford out 
of the way, and had paid him $75 in advance. He said 
that he wanted to get all the money he could out of it, 
but had no intention of “risking his neck,’’ and so had 
already notified State Detective Hollis C. Pinkham, and 
asked him to watch the case. 

This was quite true, as Detective Pinkham later tes- 
tified at the trial. Sargent had told him the same story, 
as Mr. Spofford found in the call he immediately made 
upon Pinkham. Detective Pmkham said that he had 
not taken Sargent’s story too seriously, as the man had 
@ criminal record and he suspected that he was playing 
some game for the purpose of gaining favor with the 
police. 

A few days later Mr. Spofford received a second 
visit from Sargent. He said that he had again seen 
Miller and Libby, and had told them that the job was 
done, Spofford dead, and had tried to collect the money 
from them. They had been too wily for him, however, 
and had sent an emissary to Spofford’s office who had 
reported him still alive. They refused the money to Sar- 
gent, accused him of playing them false, and now, he 
said, they were demanding action. He suggested that 
Mr. Spofford disappear, and offered to conceal him in 
his brother’s house at Cambridgeport, while he collected 
the money from Miller and Libby. 

Mr. Spofford was now alarmed, and went to consult 
agam with Detective Pinkham, It was decided to carry 
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out Sargent’s suggestion, Spofford to remain in hiding, 
leaving Pinkham to capture the plotters with Sargent’s 
help. 

On the 15th of October Spofford left Boston, and 
went to the house of Sargent’s brother in Cambridge- 
port. Sargent testified in court that he had then in- 
formed Miller and Libby that he had made away with 
Spofford, and that he received a part of the money 
promised him. He testified that he had several subse- 
quent interviews with Miller and Libby concerning the 
money, and Detective Pinkham working on the case 
testified that he had seen Sargent and Miller together in 
eonversation on the Common, and that he had followed 
Miller to No. 8 Broad Street, Lynn, the Eddy house. 
Chase Philbrick, a second detective employed on the 
case, also testified that he had seen Sargent at Eddy’s 
house m Lynn, and that Sargent had tried to get in, but 
failed. 

These witnesses identified Libby and Miller as Asa 
G. Eddy and Edward J. Arens, and a warrant was 
sworn out for their arrest. 

Sargent had promised Mr. Spofford to drive out to 
Cambridgeport and give him news from time to time, 
but he failed to keep his promise, and Mr. Spofford, 
who had been in hiding for about two weeks, now re- 
turned to Boston, so that his reappearance came at 
about the same time as the arrest of Eddy and Arens, 
or may even have preceded it by a few days. The case 
came up for preliminary hearmg and examination of 
witnesses on November 7th. No stranger array of wit- 
nesses has ever thronged a courtroom. 

Except for the detectives Pinkham and Philbrick, 


Spofford himself, and Jessie MacDonald, the Eddys’ 
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housekeeper, the witnesses for the prosecution were, as 
Mrs. Eddy afterward wrote, “convicts and mmates of 
houses of ill fame.” 

There was George Collier, the friend of Sargent, 
at that time out on bail and waiting trial “on several 
most unsavory charges.” He corroborated Sargent’s 
testimony to the effect that he had gone with Sargent 
to a spot in a freightyard where Sargent was to meet 
“the old man, Libby,” identified as Asa G. Eddy; that 
he (Collier) had secreted himself in a freight car with 
the door partially open, and overheard the conversation 
between Sargent, Libby, and Miller (or Arens), who 
was also present. ‘This was the first rendezvous by ap- 
pointment between the plotters. Sargent’s testimony 
was that Arens had first come to his saloon “to tell 
fortunes”; that he had been acquainted with him for 
about four months: that Arens had told him there was 
a good job waiting for someone who wanted to make 
three or four hundred dollars; Sargent wanted to know 
what it was, and Arens, after having his assurance that 
he could be depended upon, told him that he wanted a 
man “licked, and wanted him licked so that the wouldn't 
come te again.” After several conversations Arens iIn- 
troduced him to Eddy in the freightyard. Their plan, 
Sargent said, was that he should drive Spofford out into 
the country on the pretense of taking him to treat a 
sick child, knock him on the head with a billy, entangle 
the body with the harness, then frighten the horse unti 
it ran away, dragging the body, so that the death would 
appear to have been an accident. 

Laura Sargent, sister of Sargent, and keeper of a 
disorderly house at No. '7 Bowker Street appeared as a 
witness for the state with her corroborating witnesses, a 
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group of the “girls” from the house, all taking advan- 
tage of the occasion to exhibit their finery, and enjoying 
their importance in the proceedings enormously. Laura 
Sargent testified that Sargent had a room in her house, 
that she had seen Arens come there several times to see 
him, and that Sargent had given her $75 to keep for 
him, and told her that he was going to his brother’s in 
Cambridgeport. 

Sargent testified that after the newspapers had pub- 
lished the notice of Spofford’s disappearance, he told 
Arens that he had made away with the doctor at about 
half past seven in the evening, and that Arens had re- 
plied that he had known this, had felt it, as he had a 
way of telling such things that other people knew 
nothing of. The money, Sargent said, was paid to him 
piecemeal at various times and meetings with one or 
both of the two plotters, and he testified in detail of 
these meetings. 

Sargent’s bartender, John Smith, testified that he 
saw Arens in Sargent’s saloon on four different occa- 
sions. James Kelly, another habitue of Sargent’s 
haunts, testified to a conversation with Sargent in which 
the latter told him about the job he had on hand. 

Jessie MacDonald, the Eddy housekeeper, testified 
that she had never seen Spofford but had overheard Mr. 
Eddy declare that Spofford kept Mrs. Eddy in agony 
and “that he would be glad if Spofford were out of the 
way.” She said further that she had heard Mrs, Eddy 
read a chapter from the Old Testament which states 
that all the wicked should be destroyed. 

Hollis C. Pinkham, the detective, testified that Mr. 
Eddy in a conversation with him had denied being in 
Sargent’s saloon or meeting him in a freightyard, and 
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that Arcns had also denied ever having seen or known 
Sargent, even when confronted with him. 

As this hearing was for the purpose of showing prob- 
able cause, the defense offered no evidence. 

Judge May announced that although the case was 
a very anomalous one, there was, in his opinion, suffi- 
cient evidence to show that the defendants should be 
held for the Superior Court. Bail was fixed at $3000 
each, and the defendants bound over to appear at the 
December term. 

In December, the Grand Jury returned an indict- 
ment on two counts: ‘The first, conspiracy to murder: 
and the second, hiring Sargent to “beat, bruise, wound, 
and evil treat” Spofford. 

The defendants, Arens and Eddy, were arraigned at 
the bar during the December term, and upon the read- 
ing of the indictment pleaded not guilty. The case was 
then continued to the January term. 

The Court record of the January term reads: 


“This indictment was thence continued to the present 
January term, and now the District Attorney, Oliver 
Stevens, Esquire, says he will prosecute this indictment no 
further, on payment of costs, which are thereupon paid. 
And the said Arens and Eddy are thereupon discharged. 
January 31, 1879.” 


No memorandum was filed in the case which would 
give us the reasons for the discharge of the defendants. 
The dismissal of the indictment left the defendants 
in the curious position of having offered no defense. In 
the Authorized Life, Miss Wilbur says that the case 
“evidently had great villamy in it and it should have been 


made to appear,” and that Mrs. Eddy did not hold 
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Mr. Spofford directly responsible for involving her 
husband and “causing him toe appear at the bar of 
justice in the company of thieves and women of ill 
repute,’ and that she believed him at most “blindly 
acquiescent in a design which it was never in his heart 
to originate. But she did point out, without nam- 
ing, one who had motive and character for the instiga- 
tion of the dastardly intrigue.” 

This apparently refers to Mrs. Eddy’s statements 
in the third edition of Science and Health, published in 
1881, in which she sets forth a full exposition of the case, 
and points to Richard Kennedy as the chief conspirator. 


“The mental malpractitioners managed that entire 
plot; and if the leading demonologist can exercise the 
power over mind, and govern the conclusions and acts of 
people as he has boasted to us that he could do, he had 
ample motives for the exercise of his demonology from the 
fact that a civil suit was pending against him for the col- 
lection of a note of one thousand dollars, which suit Mr. 
Arens was jointly interested in.” ? 


Since her suit against Richard Kennedy was still in 
the Courts, and since Kennedy was at all times the lead- 
ing demonologist, the inference is clear. 

Of the reasons which prompted the conspirators, she 
SAYS. 

“The purpose of the plotters was evidently to injure 
the reputation of metaphysical practice, and to embarrass 
us for money at a time when they hoped to cripple us in 
the circulation of our book. This is seen in the fact that 
our name was m any way introduced in the case when we 
were not implicated by the law and by the gospel.”*? 

1 Science and Health (1881), p. 29, Chapter VI. 
2 Science end Health (18681}, p. 22, Chapter YI. 
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In her exposition of the case Mrs. Eddy publishes 
affidavits of Caroline Fifield and Margaret Dunshee, 
two students who state that at the time when Sargeni 
and Collier swore that they were talking with Mr. Eddy 
in the freightyard in East Cambridge, Asa G. Eddy 
was in fact teaching a class in Metaphysics at the home 
of David Grey, 43 Clifford Street, Boston Highlands, 
an hour’s ride away from East Cambridge in the slow 
horsecars of that day. Mrs. Eddy states that Mr. Eddy 
arrived home at about seven-fifteen that evening, and is 
supported in this statement by Mrs. Miranda Rice, her 
close friend and faithful student, who states that she 
was at No. 8 Broad Street with Mrs. Eddy when Mr. 
Eddy returned. 

A hint of the state of the evidence which may have 
influenced District Attorney Stevens in his dismissal of 
the case is contained in a letter and affidavit obtained 
by Mrs. Eddy and also published in her exposition. 
Both are from the witness George A. Collier, Sargent’s 
friend, who had testified that he hid in the box car and 
overheard the conversation with the plotters. 

the letter is dated ‘Taunton, December 16, 1878, and 
reads: 


“To Dr. Asa G, Eddy and E, J, Arens,—Feeling that 
you have been greatly ingured by faulse charges and know- 
ing thair is no truth in my statements that you attempted 
to hire Sargeant to kill Danicl Spofford, and wishing to 
retract as far as possible all thmgs I have sed to your 
ingury, I now say that thair is no truth whatever in the 
statement that I saw you meet Sargeant at East Cam- 
bridge or any other place and pay or offer to pay him 
any money; that I never herd a conversation between you 
and Sargeant as testified to by me. Whether Daniel 
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Spofford has anything to do with Sargeant I do not know. 
All I know is that the story I told on the stand is holy 
faulse and was got up by Sargeant. 


GEORGE A. COLLIER.” 


The affidavit repeats the statement. 

In the Authorized Life, Miss Wilbur bitterly ar- 
raigns the District Attorney for dismissing the case, and 
thereby depriving Mr. Eddy of the opportunity toa 
prove his innocence. She might well have borne less 
heavily upon this point, The defendants had every 
right to demand that the case be brought to trial. In- 
stead they allowed it to be dismissed without protest, 
and paid the costs of the action, assessed to them. 

Although the reverberations of this extraordinary 
ease did not die down for several years, and it was in 
all probability the beginning of the trouble that later 
separated Edward J. Arens from the Eddys,—nothing 
more was ever known of rt, and the whole affair remains, 
as all good mysteries should, a mystery. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Tue year 1878 had proved a calamitous one for the 
Christian Scientists, and brought the Leader and her 
Cause into serious disrepute in Lynn. Ridicule and in- 
difference had been the conventional attitude of the 
citizens until now,—but an open charge of witchcraft, 
and the tragi-comic farce of the murder conspiracy case, 
had been too much. Hostility was in the air. Mrs. 
E.ddy’s own students were leaving her. Even Edward 
J. Arens quietly removed himself from the inner coun- 
cils and, cannily avoiding the appearance of a break, 
had begun to practise independently in Boston. 

The litigation of that year had left the Eddys sadly 
reduced in funds, and in spite of the strenuous efforts of 
the faithful few, in spite of the public Sunday lectures 
now being held im Boston, only two new students, Arthur 
Buswell, the hydropathist, and his friend Ackland, the 
phrenologist, appeared for the next class at No. 8 Broad 
Street. They came to room in the house, as the E.ddys 
were having to economize sharply, and Arthur Busweil 
told of dinners cooked by Mr. Eddy while the Leader 
plied her pen, and of finding Mrs. Eddy herself one 
day on her knees vigorously scrubbing the back stairs, 
and responding courageously to his remonstrance that 


“it was good for her after sitting at her writing table 
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for so many hours,” adding that it was impossible for 
her to get any help because of the mesmerists. 

For far from attributing their misfortunes to any 
mistake of her own, to her own unfortunate preoccu- 
pation with her new doctrine of evil, she only saw in 
the disfavor that had fallen upon them proof of the 
further powers of the demonologists. 

Persecuted and reviled she saw herself and her little 
bane followers entrenched against the evil and hostile 
world, 


It was mevitable that in that state of mind she 
should see an analogy in her own small faithful hand to 
that small faithful band of early Christians who suffered 
the persecutions of the powerful of their day, and who 
met in secret to worship the true and living God. 

It was in that dark hour in Lynn that the Christian 
Science Church was born. In secret, singly, and by 
devious routes, on the 15th of August, 1879, the ap- 
pointed students made thelr appearance one by one at 
the office of a notary in the suburb of Charlestown, a 
man of whom it had been ascertained that he had no 
traffic with the enemy. There they signed the articles 
of incorporation for the new Church, to be known as 
“The Church of Christ (Scientist}.” The charter was 
issued August 28rd. The officers and directors were: 
Mary B. G. Eddy, President; Margaret J. Dunshcee, 
Treasurer; Edward A. Orne, Miss Dorcas B. Rawson, 
Arthur T. Buswell, James Ackland, Margaret J. 
Foley, Mrs. Mary Ruddock, and Oren Carr, Directors. 

The new church had no regular place of meeting, but 
met in the homes of the members, From the beginning 
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Mrs. Eddy was the official “pastor” of her church. On 
Sundays a half dozen of the faithful assembled in Mrs. 
Damon’s parlor in Lynn, or at Mrs. Choate’s m Bos- 
ton, and held a service which was similar to the service 
used later in Christian Science churches all over the 
world, ‘There was the reading of Mrs. E.ddy’s interpre- 
tation of the Lord’s Prayer, then a reading from 
Science and Health, followed by reading from the 
Scriptures. When Mrs. Eddy was present, she “de- 
livered a discourse,” 


In those difficult days Mrs. Eddy had contemplated 
abandoning the Eastern coast and establishing herself in 
the West. The new student, Arthur Buswell, had been 
dispatched to Cincinnati to carry the work into that field 
and prepare the way for a change of base in case the 
enemy should prove too strong in the East. 

Mrs. Eddy was now without any outstanding 
masculine support. Guibert Eddy’s talents lay alto- 
gether in the realm of conciliation. If a student took 
offense at something said in the meetings, or fancied 
some intended slight, Gilbert smoothed the Leader’s 
way by the most gracious of apologies. 

“Your reproofs caused me much dissatisfaction with 
myself,” he wrote in his fine Spencerian hand to Mrs. 
Clara Choate, “i am very sorry indeed that you should 
have construed my question to Mrs. Eddy as relating 
to yourself.” Explaining that his object had been 
simply to bring out information for himself as well as 
for the others, he says, “And I hope you will pardon 
my asking the question since it injured your feelings.” 
He adds that her reproof will be of service to him since 
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it will cause him to consider his words more carefully 
before speaking, and “to choose such words as will not 
and cannot be construed in a light to cause offense.” 
He ends the letter by quoting “Paul’s advice, to eat no 
more meat as long as the world stands if it cause a 
brother or sister to offend,” for his desire is “only to 
on and to help others to advance in the divine 
ife.” 

Other letters written by him are in the same genile 
and apologetic tone. 

This humble self-effacing man must have been a 
great help to the Leader, who permitted herself no such 
weakness as apology. It is not in the Leader formula. 
Her husband might pour oil upon the troubled waters 
in times of peace, but now the waves were high and 
threatening. The conciliator has his uses, but no causes 
are won by him. The gentle humble Asa G. Eddy 1s 
lost m obscurity. His wife, who bore his name, is 
famous and powerful to this day, twenty years after 
her passing from this earth, and may in years to come, 
long after the events of her life “according to the flesh” 
have faded from the memory of men, be famous still. 
It will depend. 

To assemble all the stories told of the Mrs. Eddy of 
that year is to fill us with the same bewilderment that 
must often have driven poor Gilbert Eddv to despair. 
The stories of simple domestic felicity, of her flashes 
of humor, gayety, and small feminine absurdities, of her 
repeating with relish to her students the remark of 
Bronson Alcott, who after reading Science and Health 
had said that “only a woman or a fool could have 
written it.” 

And then to read of her constant and growing fear 
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of the demonologists, amounting to a state of panic and 
often resulting in fits of hysteria in which she called 
upon her students to save her; the midnight attacks of 
agony that sent Gilbert scurrying through the silent 
streets of Lynn to rouse the students and bring them 
to his wife’s rehef; to read of her exhibitions of temper 
when her will was crossed; and to see her sitting before 
her table drawing upon heaven knows what deep re- 
serves of her spirit out of which flowed to the white 
paper under her lamp the stream of invective and 
denunciation that fill the pages of that extraordinary 
“Demonology” chapter of the succeeding issues of her 
book. No wonder Gilbert Eddy devoutly wished for 
peace. 


4 


The winter of 1879 Mr. and Mrs. Eddy spent chiefly 
in Boston. They lived in various boarding houses, 
moving from one to another, driven from house to house 
by the machinations of the mesmerists. They had come 
into the very stronghold of the enemy. Richard Ken- 
nedy had long been established with a wide practice in 
Boston; Daniel Spofford was there, and Edward Arens, 
no longer subject, and therefore strongly suspect, teach- 
ing and practising. 

The Leader kept up her courage by the sound of her 
own voice, held Sunday lectures, worked with prodi- 
gious energy; but Gilbert Eddy was afraid. It was not 
in his nature to stand forth and challenge the enemy. 
He could not lift up his votce in denunciation and with 
its sound drown out the insistent murmur of his fear. 
He could only listen to the voice of the Leader, his wife, 
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and give her what support he might while they were 
driven from place to place by the pervading power of 
the enemy. Comforting as his mere presence was to 
her, she felt the need of a stronger presence in this hour. 
A man of sterner mettle to match her own. Where 
was such a man? 

And now Mary Baker Eddy thought of her son. 

Somewhere in the fabulous West her son had grown 
to manhood—a man of her own blood. He would 
be 35, in the prime of life,—and strong, for he had 
come safely through the hardships of the war, and was 
now a miner, a sturdy Western miner, She would send 
for him. 

By what means she discovered his whereabouts, or 
whether she had been in communication with him before, 
is all part of the mystery of their relationship. 

In a series of interviews published in 1907 in the 
New York World, the son George Glover told the story 
of the visit to his mother in 1879. ‘These interviews 
were part of the sensational disclosures published in 
1907 in connection with the famous “Next Friends Suit” 
which involved the competency of Mrs. Eddy, then 86 
years of age. 


“The first time I saw my mother after our separation 
in my babyhocd,” said Glover, “was in the year 1879." 
I had just been married and was living in Minnesota. 
One day a telegram reached me from mother, asking me to 
jom her at once im Cincinnati, There was no explanation, 
only a plea to come quickly. 
“JT hurried to Cincinnati as fast as an express train 
1 When asked about the “pict” responsible for their separation, George 
Glover is reported to have sternly refused to speak. “Although he did 


not agree with his mother’s version, she was his mother, and his lips 
were sealed,” 
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could take me, but failed to find a trace of mother in that 
city. In my perplexity I wired to the Chief of Police of 
Lynn, where mother had been living, asking him for news 
of her whereabouts. 

“Days passed before the desired information reached 
me. It came then, in the form of a telegram bearmg 
mother’s signature, and bidding me hurry to her in Boston, 
and mother and I met for the first time in thirty years. 

“, . + { found her living with Dr, Eddy in a Boston 
boarding house, and in the midst of great trouble. She 
had launched Christian Science and things were not running 
smoothly. There had been a revolt of some sort among 
the people she called her ‘students,’ and two men—Daniel 
J. Spofford and Richard Kennedy—were leaders in the 
fight against her. 

“Within a week of my arrival in Boston I learned many 
strange things. The strangest of these was that the rebel- 
lious students were employing black arts to harass and 
destroy my mother. 

“The longer I remained with mother, the clearer this 
became. Pursued by the evil influence of the students, we 
moved from house to house never at rest and always ap- 
prehensive. It was a maddening puzzle to me. We would 
move to a new house and our fellow lodgers would be all 
smiles and friendliness. Then, in an hour, the inevitable 
change would come; all friendliness would vanish under the 
spell of black magic, and we would be ordered to go. But 
mother made it all clear to me. . . . She told me that the 
great secrets of Christian Science when put to evil uses 
by designing men, were terrible in their power. She made 
me see that Daniel Spofford and Richard Kennedy in 
particular were using this mysterious power to crush and 
ruin and slay her. 

“ . . For some reason never explained to my satis- 
faction mother would not think of letting me return to my 
Western home. I had gone to her only prepared for a 
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short visit, but she sternly silenced every suggestion of 
my departure. 

“There were imperative reasons why I should have been 
at home. My young wife was about to give birth to our 
first child, and my business affairs were also in need of at- 
tention. But mother would not permit me to leave her. 
So week after week and month after month, J stayed on in 
Boston moving from house to house, and learning to hate 
Spofford and Kennedy, the arch enemies of my mother’s 
peace, with all my soul. 

“It was Kennedy that mother talked of most. He was 
a master hand at the black arts as mother pictured him 
daily to me, until at last ] made up my mind to cut him 
short in his evil work. But I kept my plan to myself. One 
morning I shipped my revolver into my overcoat pocket and 
left our boarding-house, ostensibly for a stroll. It was a 
beautiful, clear morning, and the streets of old Boston 
never looked brighter or busier. But there was no bright- 
ness in my heart—nothing but a stern, fixed purpose to 
end Kennedy’s devilish work and save my mother. 

“YF had never seen this man, but J knew where he had 
offices, and I walked straight there. He was doing busi- 
ness as a healer, and his name, lettered on a brass plate, 
was on the door of his office. Every detail of that visit 
is as clear in my mind today aa if it tock place only a week 
agro, 
“The girl who admitted me asked if I was a patient, 
and I answered ‘yes,’ I remember distinctly that I laughed 
aloud as I made this reply. A great load of trouble seemed 
lifted from my heart. I felt that in another moment I 
would have Kennedy in my power, where black arta could 
not save him. 

“The unsuspecting girl led me straight to Kennedy’s 
office on the second floor of the house, opened the door, 
bowed me into the room and hurried away. Kennedy 
was before me, seated at his desk. 
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“He looked at me smilingly and asked: 

“Are you in need of a treatment?’ 

“Pulling out my revolver, J walked up to him, pressed 
the cold muzzle of the weapon to his head, and said: 

““T have made up my mind that you are in need of 
a treatment.’ 

“Then while he shook hike a jelly fish with terror, I gave 
him his one chance for life. I told him that my mother 
knew all of his black art tricks to ruin her, and that J 
had made up my mind to stop him or to kil him. 

“You needn’t tell me that you are not working your 
game of hypnotism to rob us of friends and to drive mother 
to madness,’ said ]. ‘My one word to you is this: if we 
have to move from one other boarding-house I will search 
you out and shoot you like a mad dog.’ 

“I shall never forget how that man begged for his life 
at the end of my weapon and swore that the black art 
was false and that mother had deceived me. 

“But it did the business alright,” continued Glover. 
“We were not ordered out of another boarding-house that 
winter. Mother seemed very much surprised when I told 
her what I had done, but she did not scold me. Her spirits 
seemed to improve, and in a few days she consented to 
let me return home to my wife and the little son I had 
not yet seen,” * 


The reader of this remarkable interview is so aston- 


ished at this point that he is likely to read on through the 
next few carefully quiet paragraphs of the newspaper 
story in a state of daze, and so miss entirely the fect 
that those casual paragraphs have contained other less 
exciting but perhaps equally important references to 
the same visit. 


The account of the visit seemed to have finished, and 


2 New York World, March 3, 1507. 
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the interview progressed to a later period, reverting 
then in the midst of a sentence to the visit of 1879, when 
“she had made me her confidant and taken me into the 
dark secrets of hypnotism.” 


“She had instructed me in Christian Science healing, 
and when I had made a mess of it she laughingly said, 
‘I guess you'll make a better miner than a healer, George.’ 

“During that first visit she had also loaned all her 
property in Lynn (Mass.) to me and later I had given 
it back to her when she asked for it. She never explained 
this transaction and I never questioned her.” ° 


So the visit was not all demonology and gun play, 
and the few rays of ight thus admitted to the picture 
create at least an effect of chiaroscuro instead of utter 
darkness as before. 

Undoubtedly her son was a serious disappointment 
to Mrs. Eddy. She had hoped that in him she might 
find at Jast the strong disciple upon whom she could 
rely. That she took his failure with what grace she 
might is apparent from the son’s own story. She was 
accustomed to the failures of students. And now she 
was again cast back upon herself. 

Poor Mrs. Eddy! Between men of too much action, 
and men of no action at all, she seemed destined to 
little help. 


’ This is what is known as “newspaper work,” clearly a branch of the 
mesmeric art, since it is practised “with manipulation” of the facts, and 
of two equally visible statements the innocent reader is made to believe 
that be has seen but one. 


——- 3-<— 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE Boston lectures had brought in a few new re- 
eruits, and the Eddys returned to Lynn and the Broad 
Street house. But the Lynn days were numbered, and 
in the year that followed troubles came thick and fast. 

Early in 1881, Edward J. Arens published a pam- 
phlet entitled Theology, or the Understanding of God 
as Applied to Healing the Sick. It consisted of copious 
quotations from Science and Health, with substitutions, 
additions and variations of his own upon the general 
theme. In his preface he stated that he made no claim 
for the originality of the ideas and doctrme contained 
in the pamphlet, since ti had been practised by Jesus 
and His apostles, by the secret association of priests 
known as the Gottesfreunde in the fourteenth century, 
and in the nineteenth century by P. P. Quimby of Bel- 
fast, Me. He added that he had also made use of “‘some 
thoughts contained in a work by Eddy.” 

Arens now took his place, transcending for the mo- 
ment even Kennedy, among the demonologists. 

The third edition of Science and Health presently 
appeared with an introduction signed by Asa G. Eddy 
in which he denounces Arens as a plagiarist in terms 
more reminiscent of his wife’s vocabulary than his own. 


“It would require ages and God’s mercy to make the 
ignorant hypocrite who published that pamphlet originate 
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its contents. His pratings are colored by his character, 
they cannot impart the hue of ethics, but leave his own 
impress on what he takes. He knows less of metaphysics 
than any decently honest man.” 


He pays tribute to his wife: “Mrs. Eddy’s works 
are the outgrowths of her life. JI never knew so un- 
selfish an individual, or one so tireless in what she con- 
siders her duty.” 

Further arraigning Arens’ perfidy, he says: 


“Tf simply writing at the commencement of a work, “I 
have made use of some thoughts of Emerson’ gave one the 
right to walk over the author’s copyrights and use page 
after page of his writings verbatim, publishing them as his 
own, any fool might aspire to authorship and any villain 
become the expounder of truth.” 


Included in this edition was the famous chapter en- 
titled “Demonology.” It is certainly one of the most 
extraordinary chapters in the history of religious liter- 
ature, and although it appeared in several editions it 
is doubtful if many Christian Scientists today be- 
lieve its existence to be anything more than a myth. 
All references to it are carefully expunged from the 
later writings of the church, and references to it by 
outsiders are somehow felt to be an unwarranted at- 
tack upon Mrs, Eddy and the truth. No amount of 
explanation and no interpretation can drown the re- 
sounding and terrified voice of a Leader in that chapter. 
No denial of its personalities can convert that chapter 
into a parable. Her fear so pressed upon her that her 


words rush out hystericaliy, like the words of a fright~ 
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ened woman attempting to tell you m a single breath 
the details of some horrifying gossip. 


“The husband of a lady who was the patient of this 
malpractitioner poured out his grief to us and said: “Dr. 
K has destroyed the happiness of my home, ruined my 
wife, etc.’s and after that, he finished with a double crime 
by destroying the health of that wronged husband so that 
he died. We say that he did these things because we have 
as much evidence of it as ever we had of the existence of 
any sin. The symptoms and circumstances of the cases, and 
the diagnosis of their discascs, proved the unmistakable 
fact. His career of crime surpasses anything that mnds 
in general can accept at this period. We advised him to 
marry a young lady whose affection he had won, but he 
refused; subsequently she was wedded to a nice young 
man, and then he alienated her affections from her hus- 
band.” * 





Edward Arens may have been the villain of Mr. 
Eddy’s “Introduction,” but Richard Kennedy was still 
the villain of Mrs. Eddy’s life and book. George 
Glover’s sensational interview in the New York Worid 
begins to assume a certain restraint as we read on. 


“The Nero of today, regaling himself through a mental 
method with the tortures of individuals, is repeating hia- 
tory, and will fall upon his own sword, and it shall pierce 
him through. Let him remember this when, in the dark 
recesses of thought, he is robbing, committing adultery, 
and killmg; when he is attempting to turn friend away 
from friend, ruthlessly stabbing the quivering heart when 
he is clippmg the thread of life, and giving to the grave 
youth and its rainbow hues; when he is turning back the 
reviving sufferer to her bed of pain, clouding her first 


1 Science and Health (1881), p. 6 Chapter VI. 
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morning after years of night; and the Nemesis of that hour 
shall point to the tyrant’s fate, who falls at length upon 
the sword of justice.” ” 


Again and again she reverts to that “young student” 
whose “history diverged into a dark channel of its own”; 
the first and only “voluntary malpractitioner’” who had 
made all the rest. 


“Carefully veiling his character, through unsurpassed 
secretiveness, he wore the mask of innocence and youth. 
But he was young only in years; a marvelous plotter, dark 
end designing, he was constantly surprising us, and we 
half shut our eyes to avoid the pain of discovery, while 
we struggled with the pigantic evil of his character, but 
failed to destroy it. . . . When we discovered he was mal- 
practising, and told him so, he avowed his intention to do 
whatever he chose with his mental power, spurning a Chris- 
tian life, and exulting in the absence of moral restraint. 
... The habit of his misapplication of mental power 
grew on him until it became a secret passion of his to 
produce a state of mind destructive to health, happiness, 
or morals. . .. His mental malpractice 4as made him a 
moral leper that would be shunned as the most prolific 
cause of sickness and sin did the sick understand the cause 
of their relapses and protracted treatment, the husband 
the loss of his wife, and the mother the death of her child, 
etc.” ? 


Certainly there can be no need to add the testimony 
of the “disaffected” students of that period for proof 
of Mrs. Eddy’s obsession with the subject of Demon- 
ology. Here she furnishes the evidence herself, No 
phase of the evil escapes her pen. Since “it has no out- 


£8ctence and Health (1881), p. 38, Chapter VI. 
4 Science and Heaith (1881), p. 2, Chapter VIL. 
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ward signs such as ordinarily indicate mesmerism,” she 
lists a few of the “indications” by which it may be 
known. 


“Tis tendency is to sour the disposition, to occasion 
great fear of disease, dread, and discouragement, to cause 
a relapse of former diseases, to produce new ones, to cre- 
ate dislikes or indifference to friends, to produce sufferings 
in the head, in fine, every evil that demonology includes and 
that metaphysical destroys. If it be students of ours whom 
he attacks, the malpractitioner and aforesaid mesmertst 
tries to produce in their minds a hatred towards us, even 
as the assassin puts out the light before committing his 


deed.” * 


This edition of Science and Health, with the De- 
monology chapter that would have sold any book, prob- 
ably did little to improve the reputation of the Christian 
Scientists in Lynn. But it must be said of Mrs. Eddy 
that fear had never stayed but always sped her pen. 

For the past year, she had been further elaborating 
her theory of Malicious Animal Magnetism. She had 
discovered that the effect produced by each individual 
mesmerist was different, and that she could tell whose 
influence was at work by its effect upon her. The in- 
fluence of the various demonologists, she maintained, 
was the same as the effect produced by various drugs. 
The victim would exhibit, for example, the physical 
symptoms of arsenical poisoning under the influence of 
a certain demonologist. 

From a mountain retreat where she and Mr. Eddy 
spent 2 month’s vacation in August she wrote a charac- 

4 Science and Health (1881), p. 35, Chapter VI. 
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teristic letter to a student, in which after expressing her 
happiness in being alone with her dear husband who 
‘“‘has time to take care of himself and me too now, and 
we are blest,” she progresses as if by natural sequence 
to her favorite subject of “the different kinds of mal- 
practice,” and adds a cheering postscript announcing 
that she has “now mastered one part of this earth- 
problem. In ali the different malpractices I now see 
first the individual that comes to me or my husband 
before they go farther. So one step follows another in 
this glorious path, if we walk in the light.” 

This 1s the true scientific delight in discovery. One 
step continued to follow upon another in the glorious 
path and the further discoveries furnished her with much 
new material for her lectures and the Sunday “dis- 
courses” which were now almost exclusively upon the 
subject of mesmerism. The students who had come to 
hear of the power of Divine Love now heard only of the 
evils possible to Malicious Animal Magnetism. It is 
hardly surprising that they at last rebelled. 


In October of 1881, eight of the oldest and most val- 
uable of the original Lynn students resigned in a group. 
The letter of resignation read: 


“We, the undersigned, while we acknowledge and appre- 
ciate the understanding of Truth imparted to us by our 
Teacher, Mrs. Mary B. G. Eddy, led by Divine Intelligence 
to perceive with sorrow that departure from the straight 
and narrow road (which alone leads to growth of Christ- 
like virtues) made manifest by frequent ebullitions of tem- 
per, love of money, and the appearance of hypocrisy, 
cannot longer submit to such Leadership; therefore, with- 
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out aught of hatred, revenge, or petty spite in our hearts, 
from a sense of duty alone, to her, the Cause, and ourselves, 
do most respectfully withdraw our names from the Chris- 
tian Science Association and Church of Christ (Scientist). 

S. Louise Durani, 

Margaret J, Dunshee, 

Dorcas B. Rawson, 

Elizabeth G. Stuart, 

Jane L, Straw, 

Anna B, Newman, 

James C. Howard, 

Miranda R. Rice. 
#ist October, 1881.” 


Mr. Howard and his family had occupied the ground 
floor of the Broad Street house for the previous six 
months, and had been devoted to Mrs. Eddy’s interests. 
He had been in charge of the sale of the third edition 
of Science and Health, acted as secretary to Mrs. Eddy, 
and played the cornet at the Sunday services in Boston. 
Mrs. Rice and Miss Rawson, who were sisters, had with- 
stood the buffetings of more than eleven years in Mrs. 
Eddy’s service. They had loved her devotedly, and 
although their friendship had been often tried, they had 
remained steadfast in their loyalty to Mrs. Eddy, and 
believed smcerely in the ‘Truth she taught. Mrs. Eddy 
had attended Mrs. Rice in childbirth years before, and 
although their ways now parted forever, Mrs. Rice 
always maintained that the birth of her child had been 
entirely painless, and the record of the case appeared 
for years in the succeeding editions of Science and 
Health. At the time of Mrs. Eddy’s indictment, it was 
Mrs. Rice’s husband who furnished bail for Mr, Eddy. 


Mrs. Rice had also been the practitioner most successful 
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in the treatment of Mrs. Eddy during her frequent ill- 
nesses, 2nd was often summoned to the Broad Street 
house in the middle of the night to quiet the Leader in 
one of her acute attacks. Mrs. Eddy had depended 
upon her in many ways. The other resigning members 
included some of Mrs. Eddy’s most intelligent and cred- 
itable women students. 

Mrs. Eddy promptly announced that these students 
were under the influence of mesmerism, disregarded the 
resignations, notified them that they were liable to ex- 
pulsion, and summoned them to appear before the 
Church on October 29th. 

They in turn disregarded the summons to appear, 
and at the meeting of October 29th, two other impor- 
tant students, Mrs. F. A. Damon and Miss A. A. 
Draper, secretary of the Church, tendered their resig- 
nations, which stated that they “could no longer enter- 
tain the subject of mesmerism which had lately been 
aT uppermost in the meetings and in Mrs. Eddy’s 
t nad 


This was the order for retreat. But, Hke all good 
generalship, it was a strategical retreat. The furniture 
was packed and left standing in crates and boxes in the 
dismantled rooms of the Broad Street house, the keys 
given into the hands of one of the still faithful students, 
arrangements made for the forwarding of letters 
through another student, and Mr. and Mrs. Eddy left 
quietly for Washington. They reached the Capital in 
mid-winter, and remained until the beginning of April. 
_ Jf the word “retreat” suggests that the leader was 
dispirited or downeast, the idea is at once dispelled by 
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the letters written by Mrs. Eddy to her beloved and 
cherished student, Mrs. Clara Choate, during the Wash- 
ington sojourn. The letters are filled with hope and 
vitality, and give us again a glimpse of that powerful 
and magnetic personality which exercised so great a 
charm upon men and women alike throughout the hfe 
of this amazing woman. If she feared the demons stull, 
it was not the fear of weakness, and her spirit was 
unsubdued. 

Although she cautions Mrs. Choate in each letter to 
tell no one where she is or what she writes, and gives her 
instructions as to sending the letters through another 
address and bids her “since it Is as it is, please mail your 
letters to me in another’s handwriting and put m dif- 
ferent boxes,” and tell the other loyal students to do the 
same,—these admonitions are piven quite as a matter of 
fact, and in postseripts at the end of the long cheery 
letters. And although she writes that “the demons are 
af work here in some respects as hard as ever they 
worked, and in the old way,” and later that the demons 
are “busier than ever,” she says, “but they can’t kill me 
or stop my labors,” and, “I am above it all, my words 
go over the fury of the storm with their ‘peace be stull,’ ” 
and these things are merely interspersed among affec- 
tionate expressions of the warmest gratitude to her 
“darlmg student” who is so courageously carrying on 
the good work m Boston, spreading the good news, 
withstanding the efforts of these who would come be- 
tween the students and their teacher, organizing classes 
against their Leader’s return, selling the Precious Vol- 
ume, and standing bravely as “a porter at the gate.” ° 


5 These letters are included in Mary EB. Longyear’s Life and Genealo 
of dea G. Eddy, ; sal iat 9 
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Mrs. Eddy is delighted with Washington,—-““There 
is not in America so handsome a city as this, I do be- 
lieve.” She and “the Doctor” have rooms at 13 First 
Street, N. E., for which she says they pay $100 per 
month, “front and rear parlors, with board.” “My front 
parlor commands the most magnificent view of the 
entire Capitol and grounds,” and “at this hour of writ- 
mg, I am sitting at a desk” with “only the width of a 
street between me and the grounds that surround the 
Capitol.” 

On February 6th, she writes, “I have awakened 2 
ripple of interest in this beautiful grand old City.” By 
February 28th she is writing: 

“T have worked harder here than ever. Fourteen con- 
secutive evenings I have lectured three hours every night 
besides what else I am about. Gct to bed at 12, rise ut 6, 
and work. I have a goodly number already enlisted in 
the work. ... 

“Good, good girl, how you are spreading the good news. 

I have been so absorbed in my work (and trying between 
times to see something here to carry back), that I forget 
I am getting empty in my portemonnaie, but I can hold 
out until I return. ‘Then I hope to have a class and re- 
plenish my means, You can keep the account of the books 
you get and pay me when I get home.” 


In a schedule of work that would have tried the 
energy of the hardiest man, she yet finds time for visits 
to the Smithsonian Institute, the Botanical Gardens, 
and to receive at least two calls from “a lady who has 
presided at the White House and did the offices faith- 
fully, one that our nation owns as highest in the world 
of fashion and festivity.” ° 

*This was doubtless Fanny Pierce, sister of President Pierce, who 
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There are many intimate touches in the letters to 
throw light upon (or add confusion to) this many 
faceted character. Mrs. Choate and her husband had 
apparently been on the point of separation, and Mrs. 
Choate had confided her troubles to Mrs. Eddy, who 
wrote m return: 


“I know of no better way, under the circumstances, 
than to have him go from you, but would it not be better 
for him never to return, than to be absent only for an 
interval, giving a chance for news, and furnishing fuel for 
the fires they keep alive, and into which they would but 
cannot hurl you.” 


Not bad advice, when two people have come to the 
parting of the ways. Advising her pup! to “let the 
dead be buried out of our sight,” and the past forgotten, 
she yet permits herself a sigh for the plight of women. 

“Still when I see the great advantage or disadvantage 
a partner is, it seems hard, hard, that some women who 
are formed to love must be so awfully situated, always 
with an open door into which the envious and malicious 
can press in to do their fell purposes with holy horror of 
what they themselves have brought about.” 


In each letter she sends “the doctor’s” love and her 
own, “Give my love to all my dear students and take 
@ Benjamin portion yourself.” A further intimate 
touch is given in the messages she sends to Mrs. Choate’s 
little son, never forgetting “love and a kiss to dear 
Warren,” who seems to have been a great favorite with 
her, and who apparently sent her messages through his 


acted as hostess because of the invalidism of the President's wife. It was 
during this Washington visit that Mrs. Eddy later said Fanny Pierce 
presented her with the McNeill family crest, the right to which was later 
denied to Mrs. Eddy by the McNeill descendants. 
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mother. “Tell him I know who the little boy in Boston 
is,” and in another postscript, referrmg apparently to 
some enclosure, “The hand with an unseen heart is for 
Warren. Many thanks for the paper. Hanover had 
sent three. Yes, I like those resolutions.” 

The resolutions referred to had appeared in the 
Lynn (Union of February 3rd, and in an earlier letter 
she had asked Mrs. Choate to send her a copy of the 
newspaper. The resolutions, evidence of the industry 
and loyalty of the remaining students, chiefly the Bos- 
ton group, denounce the rebellious students, brand their 
charges as falsehoods and persecutions, proclaim stead- 
fast faith in Mrs. Eddy, upon whose “Christlike ex- 
ample of meekness and charity we look with admiration 
and reverence,’—and declare, with a hint of the apo- 
theosis to come: 


“We do understand her to be the chosen messenger of 
God to bear His truth to the nations, and unless we hear 
*Her Voice,’ we do not hear ‘His Voice.’ ” 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


In April of 1882, 2 large silver plate bearing the 
inscription “Massachusetts Metaphysical College” ap- 
peared upon the door of the substantial graystone resi- 
dence at 569 Columbus Avenue in Boston.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Eddy had returned from Washington, Mrs. Choate 
had given them a party of welcome, and now with the 
E.ddys ensconced in the Columbus Avenue house, Chris- 
tian Science had definitely adopted Boston as its home. 

A fresh impetus had been given to the Cause by 
this move; the faithful rallied about the Leader and 
new students began to appear. Among Mrs, Eddy’s 


1Mrs. Eddy had been granted a charter for the Massachusetts Meta- 
physical College in January, 1881, During the unfortunate publicity of 
the previous few years people had begun to ask by what authority the 
title of “Doctor” had been conferred upon the practitioners of the new 
eult, Mrs. Eddy had at once set about counteracting this criticism, and 
had applied for a charter for the purpose of teaching “pathology, ontology, 
therapeutics, moral science, metaphysics, and their application to the treat- 
ment of diseases.” This charter was granted under a Massachusetts act 
of 1874 which permitted so wide a latitude in the granting of diplomas 
that in 1883 medical institutions chartered under this act were prohibited 
from conferring degrees. 

The degrees conferred by Mrs. Eddy’s collepe were Bachelor of 
Christian Science (C. 5. B.} given to students of the Primary Class, and 
Doctor of Christian Science (C. & D.) given to holders of the first 
degree who “continue for three years as practitioners” in good stancling. 
In the middle eighties Christian Science practitioners dropped the use 
of the professional title. Mrs. Eddy was President of the College and 
(except for a few minor courses taught by special students) its sole 
instructor during the nine years of its existence. 
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staunchest supporters at this time were the Choates, 
Josephine Curtis Woodbury and her husband, Samuel 
P. Bancroft, Hanover P. Smith, Julia Bartlett, a new 
student brought in by the Choates, E. H. Hammond, 
Mrs. Whiting and Mrs. Fifield. 

Among the students enrolled in Mrs. Eddy’s open- 
ing class were Mrs. Delia S. Manley and her husband, 
and Calvin A, Frye, a machinist, then 37 years old, of 
Lawrence, Mass. The Woodburys and Calvin Frye 
were later to play important parts in the history of the 
Christian Science movement. 


2 


But Mrs. Eddy was to suffer another serious blow. 
With the students enrolled for the new class, her public 
lectures again begun in Hawthorne Hall, and every- 
thing ready for fresh success, Gilbert Eddy began to 
show signs of “ a disturbed mental condition, which was 
manifested physically.” Mrs. Eddy declared at once 
that it was the work of Arens, and that Mr. Eddy’s 
symptoms were those of arsenical poisoning, arsenic 
being the particular drug by which she identified the in- 
fluence of Arens. She was overwhelmed with work, 
and this new manifestation of evil seemed directly de- 
signed to interfere with her new activities. The ever 
patient Gilbert begged her to go on with her class, 
which she did. He, too, was as firmly convinced that 
he suffered from the “poison” directed toward him by 
the mesmerists and particularly by Arens. 

Mr. Eddy’s condition became alarming and Mrs. 
Eddy called in Dr. Rufus K. Noyes, a medical doctor 
of good standing. Dr, Noyes diagnosed the case as a 
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well-defined valvular disease of the heart, in an acute 
stage, and said that he might die at any moment. 

Mrs. Eddy refused to accept this statement, and 
although Dr. Noyes saw the patient twice after his first 
visit, and prescribed the usual diet, hygiene, and heart 
tonics, Mrs. Eddy held to her belief that her husband’s 
illness was due to no physical cause, and continued to 
treat him for “arsenical poison, mentaliy admimistered.” 
“Doctor” C. J. Eastman,’ was called, and corroborated 
Mrs. Eddy’s diagnosis. 

Mr. Eddy made several slight rallies, and Mrs. Eddy 
brought him through several attacks. She seems gen- 
uinely to have loved Gilbert Eddy, and when he was 
suffering she would lay her face close to his and mur- 
mur, “Gilbert, dear Gilbert, do not suffer so.” The 
helpers who surrounded her did what they could to lift 
the burden, and Gilbert himself heroically treated him- 
self daily against the mesmerists, and declared in the 
face of his illness and despair that he could “handle 
the belief.” | 

On the night of June 2nd, hardly more than a month 
after their arrival m Boston, Mr. Eddy was stricken 
with an attack which proved fatal. He died a few hours 
before dawn on the morning of June 8rd. Mrs. Eddy, 
worn with anxiety and many duties, had retired for the 
might, and was not called by the students in attendance 
until after her husband had expired. 


2Dr. Eastman was practising as a homeopathist. Mrs. Eddy recom- 
mended Dr. Eastman to her students as an authority to be consnited on 
“instrumental surgery” which was not taught in the Metaphysical Col- 
lege. He was dean of the “Bellevue Medical College” later closed as a 
fraudulent institution. Dr. Eastman seems to heve merely appropriated 
his title of M. D. He was several times arrested, and served a five-year 
sentence for performing a criminal operation. 
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Mrs. Manley, who remained with Mrs. Eddy in the 
house for a week after Mr. Eddvy’s death, has told of 
Mrs. Eddy’s grief. She says that Mrs. Eddy was 
almost crushed by this experience, and recalls how the 
next day Mrs. Eddy came downstairs and finding her 
alone in the hall, “put her head on my shoulder and 
wept,” saying, “I feel there is something in your heart 
that understands what is m mime.” Mrs. Manley had 
suffered a recent bereavement and Mrs. Eddy felt that 
she “would not dare to give way to grief before the 
other students.” Again and again Mrs. Eddy said to 
her, “Dear Gilbert, I could be happy with him in a hut 
if I could only have the dear one back, but God means 
that I shall rely on Him alone.” 

Withm a few hours after Mr. Eiddy’s death, Mrs. 
Eddy had summoned Dr. Noyes, and requested him to 
perform an autopsy. It was her belief that the autopsy 
would show traces of arsenic, or rather, the physical 
effects of arsenic which, although “mentally adminis- 
tered,” would be the same as if produced by the actual 
drug. Dr. Noyes performed the autopsy and reported 
that Mr. Eddy had died from an organic disease of the 
heart. Mrs. Eddy was not convinced, and although Dr. 
Noyes exhibited the heart to her, pointing out and ex- 
plaining its condition and defects, she still held to her 
original belief that mesmerism had caused the death. 


3 


Mr. Eddy had died early on Saturday morning, and 
on Sundey Mrs. Eddy gave out the following inter- 
view which appeared in the Boston Post on Monday, 
June 5th. 
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“My husband’s death was caused by malicious mes- 
merism. Dr. ©. J. Eastman, who attended the case after 
it had taken an alarming turn, declares the symptoms 
to be the same as those of arsenical poisoning. On the 
other hand, Dr. Rufus K. Noyes, late of the City Hos- 
pital, who held an autopsy over the body to-day, affirms 
that the corpse is free from all material poison, although 
Dr. Eastman still holds to his original belief. JI know 
it was poison that killed him, no material poison, but 
mesmeric poison. My husband was m uniform health, and 
but seldom complained of any kind of ailment. During 
his brief illness, just preceding his death, his continual 
ery was, ‘Only relieve me of this continual suggestion, 
through the mind, of poison, and I will recover.’ Ht is 
well known that by constantly dwelling upon any subject 
in thought finally comes the poison of belief through the 
whole system. . . . I never saw a more self-possessed man 
than dear Dr. Eddy was. He said to Dr. Eastman, when 
he was finally called to attend him: ‘My case is nothmg 
that I cannot attend to myself, although to me it acts the 
same as poison and seems to pervade my whole system just 
as that would.’ 

“This is not the first case known of where death has 
occurred from what appeared te be poison, and was so 
declared by the attending physician, but in which the body, 
on being thoroughly examined by an autopsy, was shown 
to possess no signs of material poison. There was such a 
case in New York. Everyone at first declared poison to 
have been the cause of death, as the symptoms were all 
there; but an autopsy contradicted the belief, and it was 
shown that the victim had had no opportunity for procur- 
ing poison. I afterwards learned that she had been very 
active in advocating the merits of our college. Oh, isn’t 
it terrible, that this fiend of malpractice is in the land! 
The only remedy that is effectual in meeting this terrible 
power possessed by the evil-minded is to counteract it by 
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the same method that I use in counteracting poison. They 
require the same remedy. Circumstances deburred me from 
taking hold of my husband’s case. He declared himself 
perfectly capable of carrying himself through, and I was 
so entircly absorbed in business that I permitted him to 
try, and when I awakened to the danger it was too late. I 
have cured worse cases before, but took hold of them m 
time. J don’t think that Dr. Carpenter had anything to 
do with my husband’s death, but I do believe it was the 
rejected students—students who were turned away from 
our college because of their unworthiness and immoralhty. 
To-day I sent for one of the students whom my husband 
had helped liberally, and given money, not knowing how 
unworthy he was. I wished him to come, that I might 
prove to him how, by metaphysics, I could show the cause 
of my husband’s death. He was as pale as a ghost when 
he came to the door, and refused to enter, or to believe 
that I knew what caused his death. Within half an hour 
after he left, I felt the same attack that my husband felt— 
the same that caused his death. I instantly gave myself 
the same treatment that J would use in a case of arsenical 
poisoning, and so I recovered, just the same as J could have 
caused my husband to recover had I taken the case in time, 
After a certain amount of mesmeric poison has been admin- 
istered it cannot be averted. No power of mind can resist 
it. It must be met with resistive action of the mind at 
the start, which will counteract it. We all know that 
disease of any kind cannot reach the body except through 
the mind, and that if the mind is cured the disease is soon 
relieved. Only a few days ago J disposed of a tumour 
in twenty-four hours that the doctors had said must be 
removed by the knife. J changed the course of the mind 
to counteract the effect of the disease. This proves the 
myth of matter. Mesmerism will make an apple burn the 
hand so that the child will cry. My husband never spoke 
of death as something we were to meet, but only as a phase 
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of mortal belief... . I do believe in God’s supremacy 
over error, and this gives me peace. I do believe, and have 
been told, that there is a price set upon my head. One 
of my students, a malpractitioner, has been heard to say 
that he would follow us to the grave. He has already 
reached my husband. While my husband and I were in 
Washington and Philadelphia last winter, we were obliged 
to guard against poison, the same symptoms apparently 
at my husband’s death constantly attending us. And yet 
the one who was planning the evil against us was in Boston 
the whole time. To-day a lady, active in forwarding the 
good of our college, told me that she had been troubled 
almost constantly with arsenical poison symptoms, and 18 
now treating them constantly as I directed her. Three 
days ago one of my patients died, and the doctor said he 
died from arsenic, and yet there were no material symptoms 
of poison.” * 


“It should be remembered,” says Miss Wilbur in the 
Authorized Life, “that this happened m the early days 
of Christian Science practice and at a time when Mrs, 
Eddy was just awakening to the pernicious mental in- 
fluence of hate.” * 


4 


Of this phase of Mrs. Eddy’s psychology, alienists, 
psycho-analysts, and all manner of theorists have had 
their say. ‘The implications are plain even to the lay- 
man’s eye; the phrases “defense mechanism” and “per- 
secution complex” have a pale and academic look in the 
narrative of Mary Baker Eddy’s life. 

To all the explanations offered, this biographer has 

4 The Dr. Carpenter referred to was a well known hyponotist who often 


gave public exhibitions in Boston, 
¢ Sibyl Wilbur, The Life of Mary Baker Eddy, p, 280. 
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but a single suggestion to add. The years in which the 
obsession of evil, and the delusion of persecution (for 
obsession and delusion they certainly were) fastened 
themselves upon Mrs. Eddy’s mind, and became em- 
bedded in the doctrine of her church, comprised the 
climacteric of her physical life—a period known as the 
dangerous age to all women, and doubly so to 2 woman 
already neurotic and unstable of temperament and 
health, as Mrs. Eddy was. And although the delusions 
did not leave her in her later life (proving often as con- 
venient as they were painful}, it is to be noted here that 
it was not until she had reached her stxties that Mrs. 
Eddy cohered her forces, gathered about her a powerful 
organization, and built her church. 


Immediately upon her husband’s death, Mrs. Eddy 
had summoned her strongest supporters to confer upon 
what should be done. In Cmeinnati, Arthur Buswell 
had recerved her telegram on the day of Mr, Eddy’s 
death. “Come to 569 Columbus Ave. immediately.” 
Leaving for Boston at once, he had arrived at the 
Columbus Avenue house in time for the funeral. There 
he had found Mrs. Eddy surrounded by her faithful 
women, but driving her pen with ruthless energy against 
her grief and fear, erying out that this was the end, that 
the demons had triumphed, and that she herself must 
presently succumb to the enemy. “The light of truth 
was to be put out and the world would begin again its 
dreary vigil of centuries.” * 


6 In a letter of a later period written to her son, Mrs. Rddy reproaches 
him with the fact that she had sent for him at the time of het husband's 
death, and he hand failed to come. 
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So near was Mrs. Eddy to the breaking point that 
Arthur Busweill counseled a change of scene and rest. 
He offered to take her to his old family home at Barton 
in the mountains of Vermont. This arrangement was 
carried out, and Mrs. Eddy, taking with her a young 
girl, Alice Sibley, 2s companion, and accompanied by 
Arthur Buswell, left Boston for Vermont where she 
spent the remainder of the summer in the Buswell 
family home. | 

“T have never found a kindlier people,” she wrote 
to her cherished friend Clara Choate. “I am situated as 
pleasantly as I can be in the absence of the one true 
heart that has been so much to me. QO, darling, I never 
shall master this point of missing him all the time, but 
I can try, and am trying as I must—to sever all the 
cords that bind me to person or things material.” 

Mr. Buswell recounts the story of Mrs. Eddy’s trip 
to Vermont and of her condition after their arrival. 
She was, he said, in a highly nervous state, often bor- 
dering upon hysteria, and night after night he was 
called from his sleep to treat her for acute attacks. 
“But, however ill she might have been the night before, 
each day found her planning for the future of her church 
and college, arranging for lectures to be given by stu- 
dents, looking about for new practitioners, and tire- 
lessly devising means to extend the movement.” As 
Mrs. Longyear graphically puts it, “After a night of 
agony, she would emerge from her struggle with a 
radiant face and luminous eyes, and they would hesitate 
to speak to her for fear of disturbing the peace which 
enveloped her.” 

Contending with the Devil by night, she sang praises 
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to God ail day. “Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night sheweth knowledge.” 

By the middle of July she was giving a public lec- 
ture in Barton, and writing to Clara Choate, ‘Hold the 
Fort, for Iam coming. Be wise as a serpent and harm- 
Jess as the doves that are cooing over my window. [ 
hope my forty days in the wilderness are about over.” 

She returned to Boston early in October, and a 
letter written to an absent student after a few weeks of 
intense activity ends upon this triumphant note. “The 
ship of Science is agam mounting the waves, rising 
above the billows, bidding defiance to the floodgates of 
error, for God is at the helm,” 


PART FIVE 


CHAPTER ONE 


Five years after Asa Gilbert Eddy’s death, five 
years after the establishment of Christian Science in 
Boston and the opening of the Massachusetts Metaphy- 
sical College on Columbus Avenue, Mrs. Eddy paid 
$40,000 for a residence on fashionable Commonwealth 
Avenue, her name was known in every city of the 
United States and many cities abroad, and the Christian 
Science Journal carried advertisements of nineteen 
Christian Science institutes and academies. And this 
was only the beginning of the great organization and the 
powerful church that followed it. 

If it be thought that this certainly brilliant achieve- 
ment was the result of five vears of clear sailing, with 
the enemy routed and vanquished, and all storms magi- 
cally quelled, it would be to forget that from the be- 
mnning Mary Baker Eddy had seemed to go for- 
ward in exact ratio to the resistance offered her. If 
she had no resistance, she invented it. If she had no 
enemies, she invented them. But in those five years 
there was no necessity to invent. 

If it be thought that Mrs, Eddy’s sudden rise to 
financial success may have been due to the acquisition 
of counselors wiser than herself, that idea too may be 
abandoned. Mrs. Eddy had become a rich woman be- 
fore she acquired a single counselor worthy of the 
name, It was only in her later years when her interests 
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had become too vast to permit of her single manage- 
ment, that she delegated power to other hands and sur- 
rounded herself with a group of effective business men. 

The success of Christian Science has been attributed 
by its enemies to the vast gullibility of the human race; 
by its defenders to the fact that it Is the true science 
of being, that 1t has brought healing and prosperity to 
the lives of untold thousands, and restored the lost re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. By the rest of the world the 
success of Christian Science is said to be due to the 
almost uncanny shrewdness of Mrs. Eddy as a business 
woman. 

The superstition of big business 1s proverbial. One 
hears business men exhibit a kind of awe when speakmg 
of Mrs. Eddy’s shrewdness. And her enemies, smcerely 
but a little naively shocked to discover in the record of a 
successful leader discrepancies between profession and 
practice, motive and event, grew almost hysterical in 
the contemplation of her wealth. ‘“Schemer!” they 
eried, “Swindier! Thief!’ And so added to the legend 
of her shrewdness in business affairs. 

The fact is that Mrs. Eddy had a message which she 
set out to deliver to the world. On the way, and as a 
mere subsidiary occupation, an avocation as it were, she 
was forced to become a business woman, an organizer, a 
strategist. She went at business with the simplicity and 
direction of a child. When she found herself in a tight 
place, she extricated herself by the natural wile and 
secret diplomacy of a child. In later years, she dis- 
covered that she had not been far wrong in her methods, 
and so with a few added devices, which she called “cir- 
cuitous and novel ways,” continued to build up her 


reputation as a business woman of genius and acumen. 
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Seeking, as ever Mrs. Eddy’s own word upon the 
secret of her early financial success, we find it at once: 
“I wrote Science and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures, and taught students for a tuition of three hun- 
dred dollars each,” 

After which, with @ burst of pardonable pride not 
unmixed with excitement at the memory, she says: 


“It was thus that I earned the means with which to 
start a Christian Science Home for the poor worthy 
student, to establish a Metaphysical College, to plant our 
first magazine, to purchase the site for a church edifice, 
to give my church The Christian Science Journal, and to 
keep ‘the wolves in sheep’s clothing,’ preying upon my 
pearls, from clogging the wheels of Christian Science.” * 


It was, as you see, perfectly simple after all. 


When, in the fall of 1882, followmg the debacle of 
Mr. Eddy’s death, Mrs. Eddy came down from her 
summer's rest and recuperation in the mountains to 
reopen her Metaphysical College and begin her work 
again, the iron had entered her soul. Hereafter nothing 
should stand in her way. Her plans were laid. She 
had come back into the very stronghold of the enemy. 
Richard Kennedy and Daniel Spofford were both in- 
trenched in Boston, and within a stone’s throw of Mrs. 
Eddy’s house Edward Arens was carrying on a “col- 
lege” of his own and building up his practice, or “mal- 
practice” as Mrs. Eddy conceived it to be. But no one 
of these disaffected students, nor any of their followers, 
could compete with Mrs. Eddy in publicity. No one 


1 Miscellany, p. 215, 
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of them had her power of personal persuasion, her elo- 
quence, or her effectiveness in public speech. Mental 
healing was new to the public. It furnished a topie of 
conversation in the Boston of those days. Elsewhere it 
had come to be known as “the Boston craze.” Mary 
Baker Eddy had begun it. The book, Science and 
Healih, was the work available for all those interested 
to know what the new craze was about; and the book 
bore Mary Baker Eddy’s name. The men already 
practising in Boston were known to have been her stu- 
dents. Now that Mrs. Eddy herself had opened her 
college in Boston many new students sought the in- 
struction at its source. 

The Leader took no patients. Beginning with the 
second edition of 1878, Science and Health bore the an- 
nouncement that the author “took no patients” and was 
not to be consulted on diseases, as she was “not now 
Jaboring in that department.” ” 

The Sunday services of the Church of Christ (Sci- 
entist) were held im Chickering Hall on Tremont 
Street, and many who listened te the Reverend Mary 
B. G. Eddy preach on Sunday, came to receive the 
instruction of “Professor Eddy” at the coilege on 
Columbus Avenue. 


3 


_ Upon her return to Boston, Mrs, Eddy had moved 
from the house at 569 Columbus Avenue (probably to 


4Mrs, Eddy’s refusal to practise naturally resulted in much criticism, 
even among her own students. In a “Questions and Answers” department 
of the Journal, conducted under her own name, the April, 1895, issue has 
this query and her reply: 

“Has Mra. Eddy lost her power to heal? 

“Has the sun forgotten to shine and the planets to revolve sround 
it? Who was it discovered, demonstrated, and teaches Christian 
Science?” 
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escape the malicious animal magnetism directed toward 
it at the time of Mr. E:ddy’s death), and now occupied 
the house next door, No, 571, with a small group of 
students who made up the community household. 

The new headquarters were plainly furnished, and 
each resident student contributed his share toward the 
expenses of the house. The parlors on the main floor 
were fitted as lecture and consultation rooms, and cer- 
tain hours were set apart for each student practitioner 
to receive his patients. 

Here Mrs. Eddy held her classes, carried on the 
business of her movement, and here she and her students 
were intrenched against the enemy, and the household 
practitioners met daily to treat agamst the diabolism 
of the mesmerists now felt to be more strongly than 
ever directed toward the Leader and the Cause. 

Arthur Buswell was now Mrs. Eddy’s chief male 
practitioner and advisor in business affairs. Calvin 
Frye, who had entered her employ never to leave it 
again while she lived, had charge of all the small prac- 
tical affairs of the household. He kept the books, did 
the marketing, ran errands for Mrs. Eddy, employed 
the servants, and devoted himself to the Leader and 
her cause with a singleness of purpose which continued 
through the years to follow, and won for him a place 
in the Leader’s confidence and so powerful a position in 
her household and her life that it came to be said in her 
later years that thelr positions were reversed, that Mrs. 
Eddy came under the control of Calvin Frye and took 
orders from him as he had once taken them from her. 


20On her way down from Vermont Mrs. Eddy had telegraphed her 
student Calvin Frye, then af Andover, to meet her, He joined her on 
the train at Andover, and went on to Boston te take his place as a member 
of the household. 
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Calvin Frye succeeded in becoming the most enig- 
matic figure in the history of the Christian Science 
Church. Whether his character was so simple as to be 
an enigma, or so complex that it was incomprehensible, 
no one will ever know. Soft-fcoted, silent, suave, he 
entered Mrs. E;ddy’s household in 1882, and soft-footed, 
silent, suave, he moved through the rooms of the vast 
mansion at Chestnut Hill on the day of Mrs. E:ddy’s 
death. It was said that for twenty-five years Calvin 
Frye had never been outside the call of Mrs. Eddy’s 
voice. Coachman, footman, secretary, bodyguard, and 
errandboy,—no task and no position was too menial 
for him to assume, Dark powers have been attributed 
to him. It was said that he came to wield an evil, 
hypnotic control over Mrs. Eddy, that under his calm 
exterior he plotted to seize control of her fortune and 
her church. It has also been said that Mrs. Eddy held 
Calvin Frye under her hypnotic control. When two 
people exhibit the symptoms of being mutually hypno- 
tized, we are certainly faced with the conclusion that 
each has hypnotized himself. But all these stories are 
out of the later years. 

Calvin Frye was the son of a scholarly father who 
had graduated from Harvard in the same class with 
E.merson, Edward Loring and Francis Cabot, but later 
fell upon misfortune and an illness which left him lame 
and incapacitated for active life. He thereafter kept 
a small grocery store, and married Lydia Barnard, who 
bore him four children and presently became insane, 
remaining so, except for a few brief intervals, until her 
death at an advanced age. She pleaded to be cared for 
at home, and for twelve years was the charge of Calvin's 
widowed sister, Lydia Frye Roaf. Calvin was married 
at 21, but his wife died within the year. 
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It was through the mother’s illness that Lydia Roaf 
and her brother Calvin came in contact with Christian 
Science. Mrs. Roaf had called in a practitioner and 
for a time the miracle of the mother’s recovery seemed 
to have been accomplished. Both Lydia Roaf and 
Calvin became ardent students of Christian Science and 
Jater members of Mrs, Eddy’s household. 

Calvin had learned the machinist’s trade and was 
working in a machine shop in North Andover when 
Mrs, Eddy sent for him to permanently take his place 
in the house. He was then 37 years of age, a short 
broad-shouldered man with a grave non-committal face, 
and certainly at that time presented merely the appear- 
ance of a calm, inarticulate, not too intelligent but 
entirely devoted disciple. 

Mrs. Eddy had much need of so faithful a servitor 
who asked no questions, but did as he was told, for those 
were dangerous days. Now that she had come boldly 
back to face the enemy the diabolism that had caused 
Gilbert Eddy’s death was directed against her life, and 
in spite of her most heroic efforts there were times when 
it seemed that the enemy must prevail. The demons 
had but to direct the malevolent power of their mur- 
derous thoughts toward her as she lay asleep in the dark 
watches of the night, and she would wake screaming 
with agony and fear. 

And now Calvin Frye, as Gilbert Eddy had done in 
Lynn, would scurry through the halls and summon the 
students to treat against the enemy. When the Leader 
was at her worst the practitioners did not relax their 
labors for 4 moment during the night. One at a time, 


« Lydia Roaf acted as Mrs. Eddy’s housekeeper for a short time, after 
which she returned to her home and practised Christian Science until 
her death a few years later. 
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in two-hour shifts, they kept the watch, This arrange- 
ment became an established custom, and existed during 
the Leader’s illnesses until the end of her life. In her 
last years the “watches” were continually kept. 


4 


Whatever the cause, or however imaginary the ill- 
nesses of Mrs. Eddy were, her suffering and mental 
agony were both intense and real. From the descrip- 
tions, many of these attacks appear to have been of 
exactly the same nature as the attacks she had suffered 
in her youth,—sometimes cataleptic, sometimes con- 
vulsive, and always hysterical. (For the last ten years 
of her life she suffered from gall stones, which caused 
frequent acute seizures of devastatimg pain.) . 

The reports that Mrs. Eddy resorted to the use of 
morphine to quiet the pain in these attacks, and that, in 
fact, she never ceased to rely upon the drug when her 
pain was more than she could bear, were in constant 
circulation during her life. These reports were heatedly 
denied by Mrs. Eddy, and have continued to be dented 
by the spokesmen of her church, But within the Jast 
few years the facts have become so well known that de- 
nial is no longer possible, and through the efforts of Mr. 
John V. Dittemore, who was at one time a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Mother Church but later 
organized with Mrs, Annie C. Bill the schism known as 
‘“"Phe Christian Science Parent Church of the New 
Generation,’ " an admission has been forced from the 


& This church, originally acknowledging Mrs. Eddy as source, and 
Science and Health as authority, held that metaphysical healing should 
cooperate with the medical profession. In 1929 the organization disavowed 
Mrs, Eddy, and in April, 1930, discarded even the name Christian Science. 
It is now “The Church of The Universal Design.” 
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Directors of the Mother Church, In the Christian Sci- 
ence Journal of March, 1929, the Board of Directors 
issued the following reluctant and carefully worded 
statement: 


“As we are informed, Mrs, Eddy did not, at any time 
after 1866, believe in the use of any drug as a curative 
agent in connection with the practice of Christian Science. 
Nor did she, at any time after she became a Christian 
Scientist, either use a drug or allow one to be used for her, 
except as she employed, in a few instances, an anaesthetic 
for the purpose of temporary relief from extreme pain.” 


It is said that Mrs. Eddy, havmg had the drug pre- 
scribed for her in her early illnesses, now often found 
herself unable to cope with the pain without it, and that 
although none but her closest students knew of its use, 
there was always one of her household sufficiently at 
her command to procure it for her when she demanded 
it. In the later years of her life Mrs. Eddy ordered that 
certain members of her household be professionally m- 
structed in the giving of hypodermic injections. 

Portions of a diary kept by Calvin Frye came into 
the possession of Mr. Dittemore when he was a director 
of the Mother Church, and many entries from this diary 
have been made public by Mr. Dittemore within the last 
two years.” Calvin Frye repeatedly noted in his diary 
the illness of Mrs. Eddy, the calling of various physi- 
cians, and the giving of hypodermic injections. On 
May 9th, 1910, Calvin Frye wrote: 

“Mr. Dickey last night told Mrs, Eddy that she shall 
not have any more morphine! She had for several days 


* Certain entries thought to be too revealing for preservation in the 
archives of the church were removed from the diary at Calvin Frye’s 
request just before his death. These portious of the diary were piven 
by the executor of Frye's estate to John V. Dittemore, then a director 
of the church, 
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been suffering ... but yesterday seemed normal and so 
having had hypodermic injections twice within a few days 
he believed she did not need it but that it was the old 
morphine habit reasserting itself and would not allow her 
to have it.” 


The suggestion contained in this entry is of great 
importance, since it lends weight to the many stories 
current during Mrs, Eddy’s life that her use of the 
drug was not confined to necessity. 

There is no disposition on the part of this biographer 
to repeat such tales with their highly colored implica- 
tions merely for the sake of repetition. And certamly 
they are not needed to add color to a record already 
overloaded with melodramatic themes. The evidence 
of Mrs. Eddy’s use of morphine is not offered as 
evidence against her. It is offered in her defense. 
Although the tales of her drug taking have been con- 
tinually repeated, no one has suggested that it might 
explain or at least serve to palliate much that has been 
merely held against her as a personality. 

It is clear that in her youth Mrs. Eddy’s malady 
was not understood by the doctors who attended her, 
At that time in New England doctors resorted to mor- 
phine for quieting a patient’s pain with what now seems 
toe us appalling frequency. It was also used freely in 
patent medicines, and even the “soothing syrups,” in 
popular use for children, were no more than disguised 
narcotics. Many imnocent drug addicts were made in 
those days. If it were true that Mrs. Eddy struggled 
all her life against the habit, established in her youth, 
of taking morphine to combat the pain she feared, it 
would lift her temperamental instabilities into the realm 
of tragedy. Her sudden rages, her hysterias, delusions, 
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irrational accusations against her most valued friends, 
might thus be in some measure at least explained. 

In the New York World, October 80, 1906, a child- 
hood acquaintance of Mrs. Eddy’s,—Mrs. Philbrook, 
wife of a Methodist clergyman, ts quoted as saying: 


“TY knew Mary Baker from the time she was fourteen. I 
knew of John Varney’s being sent for to keep her from 
harming herself during her hysteria after taking morphine. 
It made her crazy. I myself have gone to get the Lang 
boy to rock Mary Baker.” 


The same issue of the World quotes Mrs. Miranda 
Rice, Mrs. Eiddy’s student and intimate friend for ten 
years in Lynn: 


“I was one of Mrs. Eddy’s first converts and asso- 
ciates. I have treated her hundreds of times. Finally we 
could not support Mrs. Eddy’s pretensions to evil powers. 
We resigned in a body. I was not able to subscribe to 
Mrs. Eddy’s practices. When she received my resigna- 
tion she came to my house and pounded on all three of 
the doors with a stone. She was wild. She sent me word 
she intended to have me arrested for deserting her. 

“T know that Mrs. Eddy was addicted to morphine in 
the seventies. She begged me to get some for her. She 
sent her husband Mr. Eddy for some, and when he failed 
to get it went herself and got it. She locked herself into 
her room and for two days excluded everyone. She was a 
slave to morphine.” 


It is quite true that many of these reports have come 
from disaffected students of Mrs. Eddy’s, or from 
sources that cannot be said to be entirely friendly. But 
it is only by disaffected students or non-Christian Sci- 
entists that such stories could be told, since no Christian 
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Scientist would be permitted to tell them and remain 
within the fold. 

Upon this point, as upon all others in her history, 
Mrs. Eddy’s published writings may be called upon 
for evidence. 

When in 1885 the reports of her use of mor- 
phine had gained currency, she published this state- 
ment in the Journal: 


“The opium falsehood has only this to it: Many years 
ago my regular physician prescribed morphine, which I 
took, when he could do no more for me. Afterwards, the 
glorious revelations of Christian Science saved me from 
that necessity and made me well, since which time I have 
not taken drugs, with the following exception: When the 
mental malpractice of poisoning people was first under- 
taken by a mesmerist, to test that malpractice I experi- 
mented by taking some large doses of morphine, to see if 
Christian Science could not obviate its effect; and I say 
with tearful thanks, “The drug had no effect upon me 
whatever.” The hour has struck,—‘If they drink any 
deadly thing, it shail not hurt them.’ .. . I have neither 
purchased nor ordered a drug since my residence in Bos- 
ton; and to my knowledge, net one has been sent to my 
house, unless it was something to remove stains or vermin.” 


(Miscellaneous Writings, p. 248.) 


A few years later m a general disclaimer of accusa- 
tions brought against her by revolting students, she 
wrote: 


“To quench the growing flames of falsehood, once in 
about seven years I have to repeat this,—that I use no 
drugs whatever, not even coffea {coffee}, thea (tea}, cap- 
sicum (red pepper); though every day, and especially at 
dinner, I mdulge in homeopathic doses of Natrum muri- 
aticum (common salt). 
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“When I found myself under this new régime of medi- 
cine, the medicine of Mind, I wanted to satisfy my curi- 
osity as to the effect of drugs on one who had lost all 
faith in them. Hence I tried several doses of medicine, 
and so proved to myself that drugs have no beneficial effect 
on ap individual in a proper state of mind.” (Miscel- 
lancous Writings, p. 348.) 


This can hardly be called evidence for the defense. 
Try as we may to be serious, Mrs, Eddy insists upon 
the comic relief. 

Many references to opiates and to “morphia” in 
her works reveal a curtous tendency to speak more 
gently of it than of other devices of mortal mind. For 
example, on page 415 of the current edition of Science 
and Health: 


“Opiates do not remove the pain in any scientific sense. 
They only render mortal mind temporarily less fearful, till 
it can master an erroneous belief.” 


There are many such passages, and on the same page 
as the above quotation, Mrs. Eddy gives a description 
of the sensation of “etherization” that can hardly be 
improved upon. 


“Eitherization will apparently cause the body to dis- 
appear. Before the thoughts are fully at rest, the limbs 
will vanish from consciousness. Indeed, the whele frame will 
sink from sight along with surrounding objects, leaving 
the pain standing forth as distinctly as a mountain-peak, 
as if it were a separate bodily member. At last the agony 
also vanishes.” 


When she wrote of an actual experience, her style 


invariably improved. Evasion will disrupt the best of 
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styles. Mrs. Eddy’s evasions are easily to be traced by 
those famihar with her written works. 

In the later editions of Science and Health Mrs. 
Eddy gave her followers explicit permission for the use 
of opiates. 


“If from an ifjury or from any cause, a Christian 
Scientist were seized with pain so violent that he could 
not treat himself mentally,—and the Scientists had failed 
to relieve him,—the sufferer could call a surgeon, who 
would give him a hypodermic injection, then, when the be 
lief of pain was lulled, he could handle his own case men- 
tally. Thus it ts that we ‘prove all things; (and) hold 
fast that which is good,’ ” * 


Again she writes: 


“If Christian Scientists ever fail to receive aid from 
other Scientists,—their brethren upon whom they may 
eall,—God will guide them into the right use of temporary 
and eternal means.” 


The subject of Mrs. Eddy’s use of morphine is 
brought into the narrative at this point with the same 
intent that prompts one to set a candle in the center of 
a room, in order that its ight may be cast equally in 
ali directions. Certainly these facts will sharply illu- 
mine the stories told of the hysterias and tempers of the 
young Mrs. Glover in her first widowhood, as well as 
many stories of her later life which, without this light, 
have seemed to lack some element of verisimilitude. It 
casts a tragic ray upon those nights of agony when she 
wrestled with the demons for her life. 


t Current edition, p. 464, 
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CHAPTER TWO 


In April of 1883, exactly a year after the opening 
of Mrs. Eddy’s college in Boston, two major forces 
were added to the Christian Science movement. Doth 
of these were of powerful and far-reaching effect. They 
would seem almost of equal importance in the history 
of Christian Science and Mary Baker Eddy. The first 
was the launching of the Christian Science Journal, the 
beginning of that tremendous tide of publicity for 
Christian Science that was later to flow out from Bos- 
ton to the remotest ends of the earth. The second was 
literally carried by the first, for the little eight-page 
monthly, bearmg hope and the message of healing to far- 
away sick rooms and despairing homes, bore also the un- 
mistakable news that on the Western shore of the 
Atlantic a wonder and a miracle had appeared. The 
divine revelation had once more been vouchsafed to 2 
mortal. Christian Science, by which the sick were 
healed, the dead revived, and sin cast out, was a reve- 
lation from God. 

Although the first issue of the Journal carried a 
“prospectus” in which Mrs. Eddy averred that “‘we shall 
claim no especial gifts from our divine origin, or any 
supernatural power,” the gifts and powers were readily 
claimed for her by her followers, and the succeeding 
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issues of the Journal are filled with contributions apos- 
trophizing her as “God’s messenger to this age,” and 
drawing the parallel between her mission and that of 
Jesus Christ. | 

In that year the apotheosis of Mary Baker Eddy 
had begun, 


2 


The elements of this apotheosis which came to its 
completion within the next few years may be put down 
as follows: 

First,—That Christian Science was a direct revela- 
tion from God to Mary Baker Eddy, and that the reve- 
Jation took place in Swampscott, a suburb of Lynn, 
Mass., in February, 1866. This claim is directly and 
explicitly made by Mrs, Eddy, by all canonical writers, 
and accepted by all loyal Christian Scientists. 

Second,—That Mrs. Eddy and Christian Science 
were foretold in the Scriptures. This declaration is also 
directly made and believed by all Joyal Christian Sci- 
entists. In 1885 Mrs. Eddy herself pointed out to her 
followers the chapter and verses of the prophecy. The 
first verse of the twelfth chapter of Revelation had, she 
announced, “special reference to the present age.” 


“And there appeared a great wonder in heaven: a 
woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, 
and upon her head a crown of twelve stars.” 


The effect of this revelation upon the faithful, and 
especially upon those who had never seen the Leader 
in the flesh, may easily be imagined. She was the 
Woman Clothed with the Sun, the Woman of the 
Apocalypse. Heretofore there had been only allusion, 
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suggestions, hints. Already the Journal had given 
them the suggestion in these words: 


“What a triumphant career is this for a woman! Can 
it be anything less than the ‘tabernacle of God with men’— 
the fulfilment of the vision of the lonely seer on the Isle of 
Patmos—-the ‘wonder in heaven,’ delivering the child which 
shall rule all nations? How dare we say to the contrary, 
that she is God-sent to the world, as much as any char- 
acter of Sacred writ?” * 


But now they could be sure. Her own hand had written 
it. In that year the “Key to the Scriptures” was added 
to Science and Health, with the chapter called “The 
Apocalypse” containing the prophecies in full. Even 
the Book was foretoid. 


“And I saw another mighty angel come down from 
heaven, clothed with a cloud: and a rainbow was upon 
his head, and his face was as it were the sun, and his feet 
as pillars of fire: and he had in his hand a little book 
open; and he set his right foot upon the sea, and his left 
foot on the earth.” 


This from the tenth chapter of Revelation, “This 
angel or message which comes from God, clothed with a 
cloud, prefigures divme Science,” writes Mrs. Eddy. 


“This angel had in his hand ‘a little book,’ open for all 
to read and understand. Dd this same book contain the 
revelation of divine Science, the ‘right foot’ or dominant 
power of which was upon the sea,—upon elementary, latent 
error, the source of all errors, visible forms?” 


But it is the twelfth chapter that “has a special 
1 Christian Scisnce Journal, Nov. 1885. 
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suggestiveness in connection with the nmeteenth cen- 
tury,’—the chapter foretelling the “great wonder in 
heaven,’ the Woman clothed with the Sun. This chap- 
ter is rich in prophecy. 

As Jesus manifested the fatherhood of God, “‘so the 
Revelator completed this figure with woman, typifying 
the spiritual idea of God’s motherhood.” ‘This idea of 
Christian Science as the manifestation of the feminine 
principle or “Motherhood of God” is strongly embedded 
in the doctrine of Mrs. Eddy’s church. She was called 
and called herself “The Mother,” and often ‘The 
Mother in Israel.” 

The feminine idea of God as given to the world by 
Mrs. Eddy in Christian Science was higher than the 
masculine idea as brought to the world by Jesus. This 
superiority came through the different “births” of the 
two ideas. 

In the first appearance of “Christ or Truth” the cor- 
poreal birth of Jesus the man had somewhat dimmed the 
glory of the event. 


“When Christ, the incorporeal idea of God, was name- 
less, and 2 Mary knew not how to declare its spiritual 
origin, the idea of man was not understood.” ” 


Many passages in Mrs. Eddy’s works suggest that 
because of the Virgin Mary’s inability to demonstrate 
the entirely spiritual Christ, Jesus “partook partly of 
Mary’s earthly condition” and therefore his mission to 
the world in some measure failed. 

To “The Mary of today” had been vouchsafed the 
only truly “immaculate birth.” In Christian Science, 


2 Miscelianeous Writings, p. 166. 
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Christ had been born into the world for the first time 
in purely spiritual form. Christian Science was Mrs. 
Yiddy’s spiritual child. This affirmation is met with 
many times in the canonical Lterature. In the more 
esoteric phases of Christian Science, the textbook S«- 
ence and EHealth is held to be the seventeenth (though 
the number varies) incarnation of King David on 
this plane. 

In the Journal of November, 1888 (the same month 
in Which Mrs. Eddy adopted E. J. Foster), an article 
entitled “Immaculate Conception” appears which elab- 
orates the idea of Christian Science as Mrs. Eddy’s 
immaculate child: 


“Let us come in thought to another day, a day when 
woman shall commune with God, the eternal Principle and 
only Creator, and bring forth the spiritual idea. And 
what of fer child? Man ts spiritual, man 1s mental, 
Woman was the first in this day to recognize this and the 
other facts it includes. As a result of her communion we 
have Christian Science. 

“You may ask why this child did not come m human 
form, as did the child of old. Because that was not neces- 
sary... . As this age is more mental than former ages, 
so the appearance of the idea of Truth is more mental.” 


These ideas have been subject to some strange 
interpretations,—according to the light of the in- 
terpreters. 


SChrisfs Offepring or Spirituct Generation, by Sibyl Marvin Huse 
(1921), written apparently to preve that Augusta Stetson is the second 
generation or Mrs, Eddy’s spiritual heir, contains some remarkable ex- 
positions of the theory. “On and on the ceaseless, tireless Christ operated 
on the false conception, the material universe including mortals, until, the 
geherative, conceiving organ of ddam which he calied #ve, responded and, 
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It is always to be remembered that everything in 
Christian Science is subject to the interpretion of the 
“new tongue,” but to this new tongue Mrs. Eddy her- 
self, as well as her followers, often seemed to have lost 
the key. In her later years Mrs. Eddy, under criticism, 
often inveighed against “self-deification”; she even pro- 
fessed herself shocked by it, and wrote that she “con- 
sidered it blasphemous.” And, to be sure, she had never 
claimed that she was God. She had only claimed to be 
His messenger, and the Revelator of His word. She 
was so accustomed to God’s voice that she could write 
quite naturally in the midst of a busy day, “God has 
just told me who to recommend as editor of the Journal,” 
as if merely transmitting orders from above. But here, 
too, we may recall that as she tells us, “God is the 
Anglo-Saxon word for Good,” and therefore she may 
merely have meant that she had a “good” idea for the 
choice of editors. But in this particular instance she 
regretted her recommendation, and hurried a second 
letter after the first. “It is a mistake—he is not fit. 
It was not God evidently that suggested that thought 
but the person who suggests many things mentally but 
I have before been able to discriminate, I wrote too 
soon after it came to my thought.” 

Whatever was meant by the use of the words, what- 
ever was meant by the prophecies, the Revelation and 


to human sense, a woman, known as Mary Baker Eddy, being the point 
of least resistance to divine Mind, yielded to the universal solvent, divine 
Love, and became the scribe of the Spirit... .” 

“The first born of Christ the beginning of the spiritual generation would 
naturally, necessarily, be a student of Mary Baker Eddy. And the first 
born would as logically be one student only, . . . As the Mother Church 
symbotized the divine motherhood of Christ, its first branch must evidence 
the true child, and must be of like nature, a building.” (This is apparently 
Mrs. Stetson’s New York ehurch.} 
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the prophecies provided in those early days the most 
powerful of ali stimulants for her Cause. 


3 


The claim of divine revelation was forced upon Mrs. 
Eddy by her denial of Phineas P. Quimby. It was 
forced upon her by the exigencies of her own strange 
logic which compelled her to complete a syllogism once 
she had assumed a premise from which she could pro- 
ceed. She had not derived it from Quimby. She had 
not derived it from any mortal, Therefore it had come 
from God, 

The first edition of Science and Health had made 
no claim to revelation. In her preface she had merely 
said, “We made our first discovery that science mentally 
applied would heal the sick, in 1864, and since then have 
tested it on ourselves and hundreds of others, and never 
found it fail to prove the statement herein made of it.” 
She did not offer any explanation of the circumstances 
of that “first discovery” in 1864, but since it was in 1864 
that she took up her “pupilage” under Quimby in Port- 
land, and in that year made her first attempt at healing, 
and gave her first lectures on Quimby’s theories, the 
implication of the date is clear. 

But in the first year of her establishment in Boston, 
when she seemed at last on the road to success, the 
chost of the long-dead Quimby rose up to confound her 
again. 

4 


In the Fall of 1882 Mr. Julius Dresser, Quimby’s 


former patient, student, and close friend, had returned 
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to the East after some twelve years spent in California, 
Here he found Mrs. Eddy with her Metaphysical Col- 
lege established on Columbus Avenue claiming to be 
the “founder and discoverer” of the system of healmg 
practised by Quimby many years before, and teaching 
that system now strangely overlaid and infused with her 
extraordinary doctrine of evil or malicious animal mag- 
netism. Mr. Dresser had arrived in Boston only a few 
months after the death of Asa Gilbert Eddy and the 
publicity attendant upon Mrs. Eddy’s claim that her 
husband's death was caused by “arsenical poisoning 
mentally administered” by the demonologists, who were 
no other than her own students now practising mental 
healing without the aid of the new doctrine of terror 
propounded by their teacher. 

It will be remembered that it was Mr. Julius Dresser 
who had received Mrs. Eddy (then Mrs. Patterson) on 
her arrival at Quimby’s office in Portland; that it was 
he who had given her the copy of the Questions and 
Answers manuscript, and that it was Mr. Dresser to 
whom Mrs. Patterson wrote two weeks after the fall 
on the ice in Lynn, asking his aid, and enclosing a copy 
of her poem “Lines on the Death of Dr. P. P. Quimby, 
Who Healed with the Truth that Christ Taught in Con- 
tradistinction to All Isms.” 

Early in February a letter signed “A. O.” appeared 
in the Boston Post, entitled “The Founder of the Men- 
tai Method of Treatmg Disease,” in which facts con- 
cerning Quimby acquired from “a gentleman who owed 
his life to the wisdom of that good man,” obviously Mr. 
Dresser, were set forth, the existence of Quimby’s writ- 
ings referred to, and the suggestion made without nam- 
ing Mrs. Eddy that the system of mental healing now 
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being taught in Boston was derived directly from 
Quimby, although the “wheat thus cbtamed is now 
mixed with a great quantity of chaff.” 

On February 19th a letter signed “E. G.” and pur- 
porting to be written by a former patient of Quimby’s 
but bearing a startling likeness to Mrs. Eddy’s style, 
appeared in the Post with the assertion that Quimby had 
been a mesmerist and “magnetic doctor” whose treat- 
ment consisted solely of manipulation and rubbing, that 
he was “‘very successful in many cases of lameness”; that 
he had no theory of healing, always evaded the subject 
of how he healed, had never had any pupils and had 
never been heard to say that he healed by a mental 
method. The writer then states that Mrs. Mary Baker 
G. Eddy, the founder and discoverer of Christian 
Science and president of the Massachusetts Metaphys- 
ical College had discovered mental healing in Massa- 
chusetts in 1866. 

On February 28rd, Julius Dresser himself, roused 
by the tone of this communication, published in the same 
paper a refutation of the assertions concerning Quimby’s 
practice, branded them as deliberate falsehoods, and 
“ealled as witness the Mrs. Eddy referred to” by print- 
ing in full her letter written to him two weeks after the 
fall on the ice in Lynn. 

The “Quimby controversy” had begun. 

Exactly two weeks elapsed before Mrs. Eddy, 
always so ready with her statements to the press, could 
determine upon her reply. The publication of the letter 
to Julius Dresser, in the light of the claims she had 
made, was a serious embarrassment. Silence as a method 
of defense did not occur to her. She was a woman of 
action and something must be done. What went on in 
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her mind during those two weeks we can but guess. We 
have only her letter of March 7th to the Boston Post 
as evidence of her state of mind. With a brave show of 
indifference she begins: “We give our first leisure to 
reply to the false allegements appearmg in a letter of 
J. A. Dresser in your issue of the 24th ult.,” and con- 
tinues with a long statement in her characteristic vein 
as to the difficulties encountered in founding “what is 
new and abstract such as Christian Science,” when 
“ignorance and malice have thrown in our way imple- 
ments of their own calculated to retard our work.” 

The letter occupies a column and a half of close 
print: 


“We had laid the foundations of mental healing before 
we ever saw Dr. Quimby; were an homeopathist without a 
diploma, owing to our aversion to the dissecting room. 
We made our first experiments in menta] healing about 
1858, when we were convinced that mind had a science, 
which, if understood, would heal all diseases; we were then 
investigating that science, but never saw Dr. Q. until 
1862. . . . We never were a student of Dr. Quimby’s, and 
Mr. Dresser knows that Dr. Q never had students to our 
knowledge. He was a humanitarian, but a very unlearned 
man; he never published a work im his life; was nat a lec- 
turer or teacher. He was somewhat of a remarkable 
healer, and at the time we knew him he was known as a 
mesmerist. We were one of his patients. He manipu- 
lated his patients, but posstbly back of his practice he had 
a theory in advance of his method and, as we now under- 
stand it, and have since discovered, he mingled that theory 
with mesmerism. We knew him about 20 years ago, and 
aimed to help him. We saw he was looking in our direction 
and asked him to write his thoughts out. He did so, and 
then we would take that copy to correct, and, sometimes, 
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so transform it that he would say it was our composition, 
which it virtually was, but we always gave him back the 
copy and, sometimes, wrote his name on the back of it. 
We defended Dr. @. from unmerited scorn, asserted in 
public that his practice was not mesmerism, for we so 
believed it, then, being utterly ignorant of the nature, 
theory or practice of mesmerism. . . . We have no doubt 
that Dr. Q’s motives were good, for we understood him te 
be a moral man. 

“The malpractitioners, whose hidden crimes we have 
endeavored to expose, may put the burden of introducing 
plagiarisms to stop the circulation of our books on the 
shoulders of the new party, viz.: J. A. Dresser, but they 
cannot hide the malice aforethought through which they 
are seeking to wrest from us the public confidence and so 
disarm our ability to warn and forearm the people against 
what we have seen of their crimes, the danger of mesmcrism 
and its power to kill some individuals. Nor can they silence 
many witnesses to some of their mental murders, which the 
general ignorance of this subject has hitherto prevented 
being duly investigated. Jt is not many years since one 
of these malpractitioners prosecuted another one for at- 
tempting, through mesmerism, to destroy the life of a lady 
in Ipswich. But the plaintiff in that case, since accused 
of the same crime, now avoids the question of mesmerism 
and malpractice... . The private letter from a lady 
which the gentleman (?), Mr. Dresser, has on exhibition, 
was written undcr the followmg circumstances: 

“At Swampscott, Mass., m 1866, we recovered im a 
moment of time from a severe accident, considered fatal 
by the regular physicians, and regained the internal action 
that had stopped, and the use of our limbs that were 
palsied. To us this demonstration was the opening of the 
new era of Christian Science. We then gained a proof 
that the principle or life of man is a divine intelligence and 
power which, understood, can heal all diseases, and reveals 
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the basis of man’s immortality. The falling state referred 
to was a state of mind, and there are living witnesses to 
our health at that time—-we were never as well before in 
our life; it was but a timid hope that we referred to; a 
trembling explorer in the great realm of mental causation, 
where evil 1s more apparent, and good more divine. We 
sought for once the encouragement of one we believed 
fnendly, also with whem we had conversed on Dr, Q’s 
method of healing, and when we said to him, ‘it is a mys- 
tery,’ he replied to the effect that he believed no one but 
the Doctor himself knew how he healed. But lo! after we 
have founded mental healing, and nearly 20 years have 
elapsed, during which we have taught some 600 students 
and published five or six thousand volumes on this sub- 
ject, already circulated in the United States and Europe, 
the aforesaid gentleman announces te the public, Dr. 
Quimby, the founder of mental healing... . 

“We shall not descend to notice any further faleehoods 
through the press, since there is so much good we can do, 
we cannot afford te sacrifice our time.” 


The controversy thus begun continued through many 
years, with the Quimby supporters reiterating calmly 
their statements concerning Quimby’s practice and his 
theories (for which the reader is referred to the earlier 
chapters of this book), and with Mrs. Eddy attempt- 
ing to counteract these statements with increasingly 
desperate denials, repudiations and contradictory asser- 
tions m print. 

In 1887, four years after the controversy had begun 
in the Boston Post, Julius Dresser published a pamphlet 
entitled “The True History of Mental Science,” in 
which he set forth in detail the history of Mrs. Eddy’s 
connection with Quimby, and reprinted her contribu- 
tions to the Portland Courier at the time she was 
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Quimby’s patient. Those contributions from her own 
pen were a sad blow to Mrs. Eddy’s claims, for in them 
she had stoutly maintained all of the positions now held 
by the Quimby defenders, and more.* 

But she had carried her denials so far that retreat 
was impossible. The Christian Science Journal for 
June, 1887, appeared with its leading article ten pages 
long called “Mind-Healing History” by Rev. Mary 
Baker G. Eddy, in which she reaffirms al! of her elaims, 
denounces Mr. Dresser who, she says, “has loosed from 
the leash his pet poodle, to alternately bark and whine 
at my heels”; denounces Quimby as a mesmerist, whose 
“healing was never considered or called anything but 
mesmerism,” deelaring that she had “never heard him 
intimate that he healed disease mentally,” or make any 
explanation at all of his method of healmg. “Mr. 
Quimby never, to my knowledge, taught that matter 
was mind; and he never intimated to me that he healed 
mentally, or by the aid of Mind.” Referring to a 
former student of her own, now apparently gone over 
to the Quimby supporters, she calls him “that suckling 
litterateur, Mr. Marston, whom I taught, and whose 
life J saved three years ago, but who now squeaks out 
an echo of Mr. Dresser’s abuse.” 

Fortified by this last stunning denunciation of a 
subsdiary character in the drama, she is ready for her 
own ingenious and extraordinary defense of her Port- 
land Courier articles. 


“Did I write those articles in Mr. Dresser’s pamphlet 
purporting to be mine? I might have written them, twenty 
or thirty years ago, for I was under the mesmeric treat- 


¢See Chapter I, Part III, for these articles in full. 
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ment of Dr. Quimby from 1862 until his death, in 1865. 
He was literate, and I knew nothing then of the Science 
of Mind healing; and I was as ignorant of mesmerism as 
Eve, before she was taught by the serpent. Mind-science 
was unknown to me; and my head was so turned by Animal 
Magnetism and will-power, under his treatment, that I 
might have written something as hopelessly incorrect as 
the articles now published in the Dresser pampilet.” 


+) 


This highly fanciful explanation was received with- 
out question by those of Mrs. Eddy’s followers who were 
not, in their turn, under the influence of mesmertism. 
Nor did the faithful perceive in the further statements 
of the same article the slightest inconsistency. | 

Having said that she “knew nothing then of the 
science of Mind-healing,” and “Mind-science was un- 
known to me,” Mrs. Eddy followed a few pages further 
on with this statement: 


“As long ago as 1844 J was convinced that mortal mind 
produced all disease, and that the various medical sys- 
tems were In no proper sense Scientific. In 1862, when I 
first visited Mr. Quimby, I was proclaiming—to drug- 
gists, spiritualists, and mesmerists—that Sctence must 
govern all healing.” 


She had made various shifts in the date of her dis- 
covery, having said in the Boston Post, ’88, “We made 
our first experments in mental healing about 1853.” In 
order to prove that her discovery of Christian Science 
by revelation had taken place after Quimby’s death, it 
was necessary for her to declare that she knew nothing 
of it at the time of her contact with Quimby, and so was 
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deceived by him. But in order to prove that she was 
superior to Quimby, and that he was in effect her pupil 
and not she his, tt was necessary to declare that she 
knew about Mind-science and had practised it many 
years before. The shifting of dates is really unim- 
portant, since the fact of her derivation from and debt to 
Quimby is clear to any mind not already so practised in 
denials that no evidence can be received. 

Disregarding all of the evidence in the controversy, 
disregarding even the authenticity of the Quimby manu- 
scripts, there are still the extensive articles printed in 
New England newspapers prior to Mrs. Eddy’s contact 
with Quimby to be accounted for. Surely there can he 
no claim here of Mrs. Eddy’s authorship, Yet these 
articles alone concerning Quimby’s theory and practice 
are sufficient to establish the debt.* 


6 


In the first year of the controversy, 1883, Mrs. 
Eddy brought suit for infrmgement of copynght 
against Edward J, Arens, who was still distributing his 
pamphlet “Theology or the Understanding of God as 
Applied to Healing the Sick,” with its copious extracts 
from Science and Health. Arens had seized upon the 
Quimby controversy with avidity, and hearing of the 
Quimby writings claimed as his defense that Science 
and Health was itself a plagiarism of Quimby’s manu- 
scripts. No such claim had been made by the Quimby 
supporters, their contention being simply that Mrs. 


5 The reader is referred to Chapter Two, Part If, for excerpts from the 
articles. Other newspaper articles of the same period are reprinted in 
Annetta G,. Dresser’s The Philosophy of P. P. Quimby. 
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Eddy had derived her theory of spiritual healing and 
her essential phraseology from Quimby. 

But Edward Arens rushed with his usual precipita- 
tion into court. He had sought to persuade George 
Quimby, Quimby’s son, to allow him to produce the 
Quimby manuscripts at the trial. This George Quimby 
very sensibly refused to do. His father’s manuscripts 
had never been copyrighted, while Science and Heaith 
was, of course, covered by copyright in Mrs. Eddy’s 
name. Arens naturally lost his case, and was restramed 
from further distribution of his pamphiet. This was 
afterward held by Mrs. Eddy to have “legally settled” 
once and for all her debt to the Quimby manuscripts. 

In preparation for this suit against Arens, Mrs. 
Eddy, fearing perhaps that Arens might produce the 
Quimby manuscripts in court, made an effort to secure 
an affidavit from her old friend of the Quimby period, 
Mrs. Sarah Crosby. She sent an attorney to Water- 
ville, Me., with a letter to Mrs. Crosby, couched in the 
most affectionate terms. Addressing her as “My dear 
Sister Sarah,” and explaining that she had wanted to 
see her personally but that it was impossible for her to 
leave home and so she was sending the bearer of the 
note, she says: 


“Two nights age I had a swect dream of Albert and 
the dear face was so familiar, Oh how I loved him! and in 
the morning a thought popped into my head to ask Sarah 
to help me in this very trying hour.” 


This af once recalls to the reader, as it was meant 
to recall to Mrs. Crosby, the spirit friendship between 
Albert Baker and Mrs. Crosby and the messages de- 
livered through Mrs. Patterson. After explaining that 
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she had been compelled to sue a student for infringe- 
ment of copyright and that the student had “published 
the falsehood that I stole my works from the late Dr. 
Quimby, when everything I ever have published has 
been written or edited by me as spontaneously as I teach 
or lecture,” she comes to her request: 


“Now dear one, I want you to tell this man, the bearer 
of this note, that you know that Dr, Quimby and I were 
fricnds and that I used to take his seribblings and fix them 
overt for him and give him my thoughts and language which 
as I understood it, were far in advance of his. 

“Will you do this and give an affidavit to this effect 
and greatly oblige your Affcctionate Sister Mary.” 


This letter failed to have the desired effect. In an 
affidavit secured many years later by Georgine Milmine, 
Mrs. Crosby said: 


*“T read the foregoing appeal for help from said Mrs. 
Patterson, then Eddy, and as it was clearly a request that 
I should make oath to what was not true, I informed the 
attorney that J should not make the affidavit asked by his 
client, as it would not be a true statement. He then threat- 
ened to summon me to the trial, but I think I made him 
understand that I would not be a desirable witness on his 
side of the case. He thereupon departed, and I was not 
summoned to testify. And since that interview, I have only 
a public knowledge of said Mrs. Patterson Eddy.” ° 


One hardly knows whether to pity, censure or cheer 


6 Milmine, Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy, pp. 99, 100, 101, The letter 
quoted above is given in full in Mrs. Crosby's affidavit, which also con- 
tains the statement of the theories taught by Quimby as understood by 
Mrs. Crosby during her stay in Portland; “The same teaching about 
Truth and Error and matter and disease, the same method of curing disease 
by Truth casting out Error, the same claim that it was the method adopted 
by Jesus.” 
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Mrs. Eddy at this point. It is plain to be seen by what 
difficult means the “originality” of Christian Science 
has been established. Jt seems a pity that she took her 
derivation so seriously. Her denial of Quimby would 
appear to be the great mistake of her life. Yet without 
it, without the claim of revelation, without the uniquely 
inspired religion, she might never have built her church. 


“Even the Scriptures gave no direct interpretation 
of the scientific basis for demonstrating the Spiritual Prin- 
ciple of healing, until our heavenly Father saw fit, through 
the Key to the Scriptures in Science and Health, to unlock 
this ‘mystery of godliness,’ ” ' 


7 


Throughout the whole controversy George Quimby 
exhibited the utmost temperance and dignity, steadily 
refusing to allow the manuscripts in his possession to go 
out of his hands, and asserting that he would not allow 
them to be published until after Mrs, Eddy’s death. 
Mrs. Eddy had not published her book until after 
Quimby’s death, and now with her repeated claim that 
there were no Quimby manuscripts other than those she 
herself had written and left with Quimby many years 
before, George Quimby knew only too well what her 
charge would be. He remained quietly in the back- 
ground, allowing others to carry on the controversy, 
issuing statements only occasionally, indulging in much 
good-natured but quietly scathmg Yankee humor at 
Mrs. Eddy’s expense, and only now and then permit- 
ting his indignation to come through when Mrs. Eddy’s 
charges about his father carried her too far. Some of 

7T Retrospection and Introspection, p. 5T. 
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her statements regarding Quimby were condescending 
in the extreme, She repeatedly asserted that she had 
been Quimby’s “‘only defender,’”’ and that he had said to 
her, ““You have made me all I am in Portland.” 

When Mrs. Eddy published a notice in a Boston 
newspaper offering to “pay the cost of printing and 
publishing the first edition of those manuscripts with the 
author's name,” with the proviso that “I be allowed first 
to examine said manuscripts and do find that they were 
his (Quimby’s) own composition, and not mine, that 
were left with him many years ago, or that they have not 
since his death, in 1865, been stolen from my published 
works,” George Quimby ignored the offer, and allowed 
Mrs. Eddy to make what capital she might of his silence. 

Julius Dresser repeatedly urged George Quimby to 
allow the publication of his father’s manuscripts, but he 
stood firm in his decision, allowing only a few excerpts 
to be published during the years that the controversy 
raged. Although much was written, and several books 
published on Quimby’s work and theories, the complete 
(Juimby manuscripts were not issued in book form until 
after the death of both George Quimby and Julius 
Dresser, when m 1921 the manuscripts, then in the 
possession of George Quimby’s widow, were edited and 
published by Mr. Horatio W. Dresser, son of Julius 
Dresser.* 

The evidence in the Quimby controversy is volu- 
minous, it has been set forth at length by Georgine 


® For statements by George Quimhy, see Appendix to The Quimby Manu- 
seripix, George Quimby wished it understood that “Kddyism was not 
Quimbyism.” “The religion which she teaches is certainly fers,’ he wrote, 
“for which I eannot be too thankful. ... That she got her inspiration and 
ideas from iather is beyond question. ... Had there been no Dr. Quimby 
there would have been no Mrs. Eddy.” 
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Milmine in her Life of Mary Baker G. E'ddy and His- 
tory of Christian Science, and in Horatio W. Dresser’s 
The Quimby Manuscripts, and any most cursory ex- 
amination of the records will produce a dozen additional 
bits of testimony as to the facts. E:nough only has been 
given here to establish the basis and outline of the con- 
troversy, and to give the tone and temper of Mrs. 
E.ddy’s response to the clearly unanswerable charge. 

From the time when Mrs. Eddy first saw that a 
denial of Quimby would be necessary to support her 
claim as discoverer she had begun to advance the date 
of her recovery from the fall on the ice in Lynn two 
weeks after Quimby’s death to first place in her chro- 
nology. In the first edition of Science and Health 
(1875, nine years after the date now claimed as that 
of her “revelation’’), she mentions the occasion of the 
fall and her subsequent recovery quite casually on page 
343, referring to it with no more emphasis than is placed 
upon a number of such incidents; indeed the emphasis 
is less than that placed upon her recovery from chronic 
dyspepsia. Yet today one may read the most stirring 
accounts of the revelation in Lynn. They are included 
in all the canonical works, in Science and Health, in 
Mrs. Eddy’s autobiography, and she states and restates 
the circumstances of her revelation in many of her other 
works. 

The version given in the Authorized Life is that “the 
skilled physicians declared that there was absolutely no 
hope for her, and pronounced the verdict that she had 
but three days to live’; that on the third day after the 
fall she asked her attendants to leave the room, where- 
upon she opened her Bible and lifted her heart to God. 
In that moment “ali pain evanesced into bliss, all discord 


in her physical body was translated into rapture. She 
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recognized this state as her rightful condition of a child 
of God. Love invaded her, life lifted her, truth 
irradiated her. God said to her ‘Daughter, arise!’ ” 
Mrs. Patterson arose, dressed, and walked into the par- 
lor where a clergyman and her friends were gathered 
for their “last words on earth with the sufferer who they 
believed was dying. They arose in consternation at her 
appearance, almost believing they beheld an apparition. 
She quietly reassured them and explained the manner 
of her recovery, calling upon them to witness it.” They 
were, says Miss Wilbur, the first doubters. ‘‘She in that 
hour received a revelation for which she had been pre- 
paring her heart in every event of her life,” ° 


8 


The fact that Mrs. Eddy derived her basic theory 
from Phineas P. Quimby does nothing to invalidate 
what is of value in Christian Science. So much im- 
portance is given to the subject of the derivation here 
solely for the reason that Mrs. IKxddy herself conceived 
it to be of supreme importance and that she allowed it to 
exercise an influence over her life hardly to be estimated 
in its effect. It is this writer’s belief that Mrs. Eddy’s 
denial of Quimby delivered a wound to her emotional 
body from which she did not recover, and from which 
she suffered all the days of her life. 

If this be thought fantastic, it should be remembered 
that Mrs. Eddy was the victim of fantasies. She had 
been truly grateful to Quimby, and now she must ex- 
tend her doctrine of evil very far indeed to include the 


“For the affidavit of Dr. Cushing who attended Mrs. Eddy at the 
time of the accident, see Chapter Two, Part III, p. 135. 

For Mrs. Eddy’s account of the revelation, see Retrospection and Intro- 
#pection, p. 28-29, 
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kindly figure of her benefactor. She believed in the law 
of retribution. She believed m demons. She had sat 
in spiritualistic seances and heard the voices of the dead. 
The ghost of Phineas P. Quimby haunted her all her 
life. 

In a pamphlet published by the Christian Science 
Parent Church in 1929, there appears the following ex- 
tract from the diary kepi by Calvin Frye. It is dated 
April 14, 1897, and reads: 


“This morning she told me the mental threat urged 
upon her was ‘you have got to confess, that is, go tell 
that you got it from Quimby or you will be damned.’” 


It is true that even Mrs. Eddy’s enemies, m their 
effort to show the inferiority and the irrationality of her 
mental processes, have held that she really did progress 
by stages to the literal belief that she had received 
nothing of her theory from Quimby. But her heal- 
ing at Quimby’s hands and her adoption of his doctrines, 
were the turning point in her life. The details of that 
experience were part of her deeply emotional memory. 
She may have forgotten and rationalized away many 
other episodes and relationships of her life, but she never 
forgot or succeeded in rationalizing te herself the fact 
that she had repudiated the man from whom she had 
received the ideas and the impetus upon which she had 
built her success. 

Now, when her own pupils, having received the same 
ideas and impetus from her, deserted and disavowed her, 
proceeding to successes of their own, her fears and her 
uneasy conscience could be plainly heard in her im- 
passioned and hysterical denunciations. To deny her 
became the cardinal sin. 
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But Mary Baker Eddy’s star was in the ascendency. 
Let the Quimby controversy rage in Boston, let her stu- 
dents desert her, let the demons do their worst,—nothing 
could stop the spread of the gospel to the outer world. 
Since the days in Lynn students had carried the work 
into the field. Already the “Precious Volume” had cap- 
tured far away outposts, and now the Journal, that 
“white winged messenger of love,” was speeding after 
it. If there was to be war in Boston, the front should be 
extended to north and south and west. 

In 1884 the Leader herself left Boston for the few 
weeks necessary to teach a class in Chicago, She had 
not wished to go, but because of the refusal of Mrs. 
Clara Choate to abandon her practice and home in Bos- 
ton and establish the work in the Chicago field, there 
was no one else to send. Her “darling student” Clara 
Choate had thus become the most dangerous of mesmer- 
ists; indeed so evilly had she worked upon the Leader's 
mind that for several weeks she had been too ill to at- 
tempt the Western trip.’ 


11t was against Mrs, Choate that the first of the “P. M.” or Private 
Meetings, about which there was such a furore, were instituted. At these 
meetings, the mesmerists were taken up by hame and treated against, 
with the object of turning their destructive arts back upon themselves, 
Repeated denials that Mrs. Eddy herself ever engaged in or authorized 
the practice of the mesmeric art have been issued. But there ig no doubt 
that her students believed that she held the power for good or evil over 
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But if she had lost Clara Choate, she had gained 
Ursula Gestafeld in Chicago, and Ursula Gestafeld was 
worth two Clara Choates. She had left her in charge of 
the Chicago field. If one student deserted, another 
promptly appeared. Arthur Buswell, who had been 
editing the Journal, had gone over to the mesmerists, 
but Mrs. Emma Hopkins, wife of an Andover pro- 
fessor, had come to fill his place.* And in that year 
Mrs. Eddy gained her most valuable reeruit, Mrs. 
Augusta Stetson, at that time about 40, and just en- 
termg upon her career in Boston as an elocutionist. 
Within a few months Augusta Stetson was practismg 
Christian Science with great success, and valiantly for- 
warding the Cause. 

God was shepherding His flock. Students of educa- 


their lives. They feared as they worshipped her. On page 244, Vol. I. of 
the 1885 edition of Science and Health, Mrs. Eddy says. “It is morally 
impossible for science to produce sickness, Oui science makes gin punish 
itself. They should have fear for their own fiver in their attempts to 
kill us. God is Supreme, and the penalties of their sins they cannot 
escape. Turning the attention of the sick to us for the benefit they 
Inay receive fromm us, is another milder species of malpractice that is not 
safe, for if we feel their sufferings, not knowing the individual, we shall 
defend ourself, and the rasult te dangerous to the iniruder, 

2Mrs. Eddy was Editor in Chief of the Journal, with an acting editor 
in charge. “The Journal’s history,” says Miss Wilbur in the Authorized 
Life, “is singular in that it has had a series of editors who fell away 
into strange apostasy.” Mrs. Hopkins, Rev. Frank Mason, Joshua 
Bailey, and William G. Nixon, all served short terms as editor and 
“fell into apostasy” within a period of five years.. Mrs. Hopkins, join- 
ing other dissatisfied students, led an independent Christian Science 
forement in the West, published pericdicals, and operated a ©. S. In- 
stitute in Chicago. The teaching was Christian Science without the 
doctrine of Malicous Animal Magnetism, or Demonology. 

Mrs. Eddy often lectured to invited audiences in private homes, and 
it was at one of these afternoon lectures that she met Mrs. Stetson, and 
sensing at ance in her commanding presence and vitality the qualities so 
valuable in a propagandist for the Cause, invited Mrs. Stetson to join 
her class, For the full and extraordinary account of this association in 
the early years, the reader is referred to Mrs. Stetson’s book, Heminiscences, 
Sermona and Correspondanca, 
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tion and ability were coming in. Mrs. Josephine Curtis 
Woodbury, ardent convert and practitioner since 1881, 
had brought to the movement her strong personal fol- 
lowing, and was now sent lecturing through the West. 
She carried the Word as far west as Denver, and since 
she was both eloquent and beautiful, left many converts 
in her wake. 


Here and there, all over America, small groups of 
Christian Scientists who had until then been meeting in 
private houses, were hiring halls, and holding public 
meetings. Church organizations or “Christian Scien- 
tist Associations’ were formed and incorporated, with 
pastors chosen from the flock, From the Massa- 
chusetts Metaphysical College in Boston practitioners 
were being sent out by the dozens. They went 
in all directions, appeared in towns and villages, 
and everywhere they went they were the objects of 
wonder and curiosity. News of their miraculous heal- 
ings at once spread through the community, end how- 
ever passionately the reactionaries cried charlatan, the 
sick and despairing flocked to their doors. The curious 
came with their mmor ailments, and were astonished 
to find themselves healed. The superstitious, the be- 
lievers in miracles, found their beliefs now suddenly jus- 
tified and become respectable. Boston, the very center 
of culture and learning had placed its seal upon it. 
Massachusetts Metaphysical College,—resounding and 
impressive name. 

No church has ever had a gospel so appealing. No 
church has ever had a force of missionaries so effective. 


They came armed to prove the gospel by their works. 
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Every healing made a convert and created enthusiastic 
publicity. 

Every practitioner’s office was stocked with copies 
of Science and Health for sale, and took subscriptions 
for the Journal. Salesman, healer, preacher, and mis- 
sionary,—all these functions were combined in the Chris- 
tian Science practitioner. 

The majority of these practitioners were women, 
women often of intelligence and charm, many of whom 
had been left alone in the world and dependent upon 
their own resources. Unfitted for any profession, they 
now found themselves magically, after a few weeks 
course at one of the various “academies” or three weeks 
at the Massachusetts Metaphysical College in Boston, 
equipped with a profession, a living, and a respectable 
position in society. This in itself was a “demonstration” 
which might have assured Christian Science its success. 
Other women, with this object lesson before them,— 
women who had resigned themselves to a life of com- 
promise and dependence upon the charity of relatives, 
rose from their rocking chairs, abandoned their knitting 
and their complaints, and with their last few hundred 
dollars carefully saved against disaster, bade good-bye 
to their skeptical if hopeful families, and took the train 
to Boston. In no time at all they were back again, had 
set up an office, and before the year was out were 
lending money to the head of the family, who in turn, 
converted by this miracle, was presently demonstrating 
abundance for himself. 

At the very period when Susan B. Anthony, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and their friends were waging their 
battles for women’s rights,—-at the time when women 
were only beginning to venture into the business world, 
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—Mary Baker Eddy had, without so much as a by- 
your-leave, and as a mere unpremeditated by-product of 
her activity, provided a new and lucrative profession for 
her sex. Mrs. Eddy seems never to have been particu- 
larly interested in the cause of suffrage, although she 
expressed herself upon it, as upon all other subjects, 
such as war, peace and polities, in her usual] flowery vein, 
even writing one of her worst poems on it, called 
“Women’s Rights.” What need had she, indeed, to 
fight for such a cause? For her, it was already won. 


By 1886 Mrs. Eddy was able to form “The National 
Christian Scientist Association,” which held its first 
meeting in New York. That same year she had sent 
Augusta Stetson to New York and Mrs, Stetson had 
gone at her bidding into the new field where she was 
entirely unknown, although she had given up an estab- 
lished practice in Boston and its suburbs to do so. “Tf,” 
said Mrs. Eddy as Mrs. Stetson hesitated, “the Astors 
or the Vanderbiits should send for you to work for them, 
would you be afraid that they would not supply your 
needs?” “Certainly not,” said Mrs. Stetson. “Well,” 
said Mrs. Eddy, “this is God’s work. Is He not more 
powerful than the Vanderbilts?” There was no answer 
to this argument, and Mrs, Stetson, accepting the im- 
plied rebuke, at once left for New York. And God did 
prove more powerful than the Vanderbilts in supplying 
Mrs. Stetson’s needs. 

Augusta Stetson proved to be Mrs. Eddy’s most 
powerful aide, and in the end as Mrs. Eddy’s death drew 
near, the most powerful contender for Mrs. Eddy’s 
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place as head of the Christian Science Church. For this 
she suffered excommunication. Mrs, Eddy is still the 
Leader of her Church. 

To do justice to Augusta Stetson would require a 
volume in itself. More than any of Mrs. Eddy’s fol- 
lowers, she understood the “new tongue,” and became 
an adept in its use. 

Reading Mrs. Stetson, one 1s immediately impressed 
by the likeness to Mrs, Eddy’s style, by the tenacious 
attempt to be clear that does somehow come through in 
spite of the obstacle of the style. 

It ts an extraordinary evidence of Mrs. Eddy’s in- 
fluence over her followers that they acquired from her 
not only her ideas but, as nearly as it was possible to 
them, her literary style. And like all imitation, the 
works of Mrs. Eddy’s lesser students exhibit the faults 
of her style rather than its virtues. It is a witness to 
the power of Christian Science that it withstood, pene- 
trated, and was carried by this literature. 


Tt was in 1885, when Christian Science was at the 
beginning of its nation-wide success and Science and 
Healih beginning to be read by laymen outside the 
Church, and Mrs, Eddy’s style much ridiculed and criti- 
cized, that she determined to silence this criticism by 
employing the services of the best literary advisor avail- 
able in Boston. The Rev. James Henry Wiggin had 
retired from the ministry in the Unitarian Church, and 
was acting as a professional critic and literary advisor to 
authors. When Mrs. Eddy sought professional aid, now 
that she could afford it, she sought the best. Mr. 
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Wiggin’s reputation was excellent. He became Mrs. 
Eddy’s literary advisor in August of 1885 and acted in 
that capacity for four years, This association was one 
of the oddest and most amiable of Mrs. Eddy’s career, 
as it may be said to have been of Mr. Wiggin’s as well. 

Mr. Wiggin was a theologian of the old school, a 
lover of life and the arts. A man of enormous bulk and 
gusto, he loved good food, the theater, leisure, wit and 
the companionship of his friends. He displayed more 
equanimity in his attitude toward Mrs. Eddy than any 
of her more worshipful associates, and Mrs. E.ddy’s re- 
spect for his scholarship prevented her from the exercise 
of her usual tyranny. ‘They seem, in fact, to have en- 
joyed each other very much. 

The importance and extent of Mr. Wiggin’s contri- 
bution to Sctence and Health, as to other volumes of 
Mrs. Eddy’s works, have been variously estimated. It 
has been claimed that Mr. Wiggin entirely rewrote 
Science and Health, and made it for the first time read- 
able. Mr. Wiggin himself however made no such claim. 
His own story is available in the New York World of 
November 4, 1906. It is entirely good-humored and free 
of the partisanship displayed by other critics. He tells 
of his attempt to bring order and clarification to Mrs. 
Eddy’s bulky hand-written manuscript,—an attempt 
that presently reduced itself to merely “trying to keep 
her from making herself ridiculous.’ In addition to his 
work on Sctence and Health Mr. Wiggin acted as gen- 
eral hterary aid to Mrs. Eddy, helped in the editing 
of The Christian Science Journal, wrote articles for it 
under the pseudonym Phare Pleigh, and published a4 
pamphlet “Christian Science and the Bible’ under the 
same name, 
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The first issue of Science and Health bearing his re- 
visions appeared in 1886. Mrs. Eddy did not always 
accept his editing of her manuscripts, and often argued 
and won her point. On one occasion she wrote to her 
publisher, Mr, Nixon, that the proofs, just come from 
Mr. Wiggin’s hands, had “the most shocking flippancy 
in notations.” She adds: “I have corrected them, also 
made fewer of them, which will involve another delay 
caused by Mr. Wiggin.” In the same letter she says: 


“T had not changed the marginal references in the copy 
because I had before written to Mr. Wiggin to make fewer 
notations and more appropriate ones. When he returned 
the first proofs a belief (but don’t name this to anyone) 
prevented my examining them as I should otherwise have 
done, and, to prevent delay, the proof was sent to the 
printer.” 


But this was m the last year of Mr. Wiggin’s service, 
and Mrs. Eddy’s power had then grown so great that 
her self-confidence was completely established, and even 
Mr. Wiggin could take a little blame. A few months 
later she was writing again to her publisher that Mr. 
Wiggin was delaying the proofs,—“This is M. A. M. 
and it governs Wiggin as it has done once before to pre- 
vent the publishing of my work... . I will take the 
proof reading out of Wiggin’s hands,” 

Although Mr, Wiggim performed an enormous labor 
in revising Science and Health, and perhaps provided 
many Of the philosophical and historical allusions which 
so oddly appear in it, and deleted many absurdities of 
the earlier editions, a comparison of the editions appear- 
ing before and after his revisions will hardly show that 
he managed to contribute much to the clarification of 
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the fundamental theory. As a matter of fact there are 
evidences that in his attempt to “keep her from making 
herself ridiculous” and to modify some of her extrava- 
gant statements, he influenced her to inject into her 
book many of those very reasonable explanations and 
modifications which give the reader so strange a sense of 
contradictory claims. 

One invaluable service he did render her. He per- 
suaded her to omit from Science and Heaith the chapter 
on mesmerism which appeared in the first manuscript 
she submitted to him. This chapter contained the same 
old diatribe and accusations of demonology against 
Kennedy, Arens, Spofford and other recalcitrant stu- 
dents, and added the charge that they, with the attend- 
ing physicians, had directly caused Asa G. Eddy’s 
death. These assertions Mr. Wiggin insisted were 
libelous, and argued against their inclusion m the book. 
Mrs. Fiddy held out against his admonitions until the 
plates of the book were cast, when suddenly she capitu- 
lated, and hurriedly cut down a sermon she had de- 
livered some time before so that it filled the same num- 
ber of pages as those on mesmerism. This chapter, 
which she entitled “Wayside Hints (Supplementary) ,” 
ran through several editions of Science and Health. 

It was this chapter which probably gave rise to the 
story that Mr. Wiggin was in reality the author of those 
editions bearing his revisions. For the sermon that Mrs. 
Eddy had used was prepared for her by Mr. Wiggin. 
Among his other duties he often drew up and prepared 
for her the outlines of her sermons, and he has himself 
amusingly described her delivery of this particular one. 
Its subject was “The City that Lieth Foursquare,” and 
although he says that Mrs. Eddy got a little tangled 
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now and then in the attempt to follow the argument of 
his outline, she worked into her text with her usual verve, 
and her adoring audience crowded to the platform with 
the usual enthusiastic eulomies when the sermon was 
done. Mr. Wiggin made his way through the crowd and 
when he reached the platform Mrs. Eddy, who was “dis- 
tributing the blessed smiles to her flock,” suddenly cov- 
ered her mouth with her hand and with a twinkle in her 
eye, “shot the side whisper” to him, “How did it go?’ 

He replied in an undertone that it had gone very 
well indeed. Later, when Mrs. Eddy decided to omit 
the chapter on mesmerism, Mr. Wiggin wrote out the 
sermon in full for its inclusion in the book. “I do not 
think it will preatly edify you, the chapter,” Mr. Wiggin 
wrote to a friend. “As for clearness, many Christian 
science people thought her early editions much better 
because they sounded more like Mrs. Eddy.” 

The fact is that all editions of Science and Health 
sound “like” Mrs. Eddy. It was her book from first to 
last. She spent eight years of writing on it before its 
publication in 1875; and constantly revised, rewrote, 
and shifted sentences for every edition until the last be- 
fore her death, since when it has not been touched. Mr. 
Wiggin’s “notations” have probably long since vanished, 
along with his chapter “Wayside Hints.” * 

Writing to an old college friend in 1889, Mr. Wiggin 
had many interesting things to say of Mrs. Eddy and 
her cause: 


#In the preface to the final edition (speaking of herself as author in 
the third person) Mrs. Eddy says: “Until June 10, 1907, she had never 
read this book throughout consecutively in order to elucidate her idealism.” 
She was ever a writer, not a reader; and one wonders how she came toa 
read it through on that tenth day of June, when she was 86. The Last 
revision had been made. It was to stand. Does the note in the preface 
mean that she was still not quite satisfied? 
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“Christian Science, on its theological side, is an igno- 
rant revival of one form of ancient gnosticism, that Jesus 
is to be distinguished from the Christ, and that his earthly 
appearance was phantasmal, not real and fleshly. .. . 

“Religiously, Christian Science is a revolt from ortho- 
deoxy, but unphilosophically conducted, endeavouring to 
ride two horses... . 

“As for the High Priestess of it, . . . she is—I could 
tel you, but not write. An awfully (I use the word 
advisedly) smart woman, acute, shrewd, but not well read, 
nor im any way learned. What she has, as documents 
clearly show, she got from P, P, Quimby of Portland, 
Maine, whom she eulogized after death as the great leader 
and her special teacher. 

“. . . She tried to answer the charge of the adoption 
of Quimby’s ideas, and called me in to counsel her about 
its; but her only answer (im print!) was that if she said 
such things twenty years ago, she must have been under 
the influence of animal magnetism, which 1s Aer devil. No 
church can long get on without a devil, you know. Much 
more I could say if you wore here. ... 

“One of Mrs. Eddy’s followers went so far as to say 
that if she saw Mrs. Eddy commit a crime she should be- 
lieve her own sight at fault, nof Mrs. Eddy’s conduct. An 
intelligent man told me in reference to lies he knew about, 
that the wrong was in us. ‘Was not Jesus accused of 
wrong-doing, yet guiltless r’ 

“Only experience can teach these fanatics, i, ¢., the real 
believers, not the charlatans who go into it for money. .. . 

“There is nothing really to understand in ‘Science 
and Health’ except that God is all, and yet there is no 
God in matter! What they fail to explain is, the origin 
of the idea of matter, or sin. They say it comes from 
mortal mind, and that mortal mind is not divinely created, 
in fact, has no existence; in fact, that nothing comes of 
nothing, and that matter and discase are like dreams, hav- 
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ing no existence.” Quimby had definite ideas, but Mrs. 
Eddy has not understood them. 

“As im her book, and in her class (which [| went 
through}, she says, ‘Call a surgeon in surgical cases.’ 

“ «What if I find a breech presentation in childbirth?’ ” 
asked a pupil. 

“You will noz, if you are in Christian Science,’ replied 
Mrs. Eddy. 

* "But if I do?’ 

“*Then send for the nearest regular practitioner!’ ”’ 

“You see, Mrs. Eddy is nebody’s fool.” 


Sin the 1886 edition of Science and Health, p. 135, Mra. Eddy says: 
“Mortal existence is a dream without a dreamer.” This is the only edition 
in which the present writer has found this statement. It is the first edition 
bearing Mr. Wiggin’s revisions. All other editions liken mortal existence 
to a dream, “mortal existence is a dream, if has no real entity, but saith, 
‘It is I?" The “dream without a dreamer” sounds very much as if it 
had come out of some discussion between Mrs. Eddy and Mr. Wiggin. 
Since she had always said that morial existence was a dream, Mr. Wig- 
gin may have asked who was dreaming it, to which she replied with a 
finality that closed the argument that nobody was dreaming it. “A drerm 
withouk a dreameér,"—a statement ao poetically satisfying—or terrifyving— 
that Mr Wiggin, musician and lover of poetry, hastened to write it down. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


AxLTHoucH Mr. Wiggin had persuaded Mrs. Eddy 
to remove from her textbook the personal diatribes 
against the mesmerists, it was not because she had ceased 
to believe in their power. She had her Christian Science 
Journal in which she could still say what she wished. In 
answer to her critics within the fold who had suggested 
that she might be saying too much on the subject of 
animal magnetism, she writes in the Journal for 
October, 1885; 


“In my public works I lay bare the capacity, in belief, 
of anima] magnetism, to break the Decalogue, to murder, 
steal, commit adultery, cte. 

“Those who deny my right or wisdom to expose its 
crimes, are cither participants in this evil, afraid of its 
supposed power or ignorant of it.” 


And so in her Journal, interspersed with eulogies of 
her friends and supporters, bits of news from the ever 
widening Christian Science front, cards of thanks for 
gifts recerved—a turkey for Thanksgiving, sofa pillows, 
antimacassars, photographs, everything that an ador- 
mg public could think of sending her—Mrs. Eddy con- 
tinued her denunciations of and warnings against the 
black arts of the mesmerists. In 1887, she instituted a 


regular department in the Journal devoted to Malicious 
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Animal Magnetism. Under its caption every month 
there stood this verse from Nehemiah: “Also have they 
dominion over our bodies, and over our cattle, at their 
pleasure, and we are in great distress.” 

In this department, carried for several years, and 
devoted to letters from Christian Scientists, one may see 
how the doctrine of Malicious Animal Magnetism had 
taken hold upon the imaginations of Mrs. Eiddy’s fol- 
lowers. If the Healing Department featured on one 
page the successes of Divine Mind, under headings that 
ranged from “Dog and Kattlesnake,” through every 
imaginable disease to “Cured of both Paralysis and 
Mormonism,”’—the department devoted to Animal 
Magnetism featured the successes of the enemy, with a 
range as wide. For this doctrine had thrown as strong 
a light upon the lives of these people as had its opposite 
doctrine of healing and good. It provided them with an 
explanation of their failures and their troubles, great 
and small. It provided them with an explanation of the 
distrust that often came to them of Mrs, E:ddy, the envy 
they sometimes felt when they read of her great finan- 
cial success. One correspondent was tempted by the 
desire to write, and the treasonable thought that she 
could “write as good a book as Mrs. Kddy’s.” But 
under the treatment of the local healers, these distrusts 
and temptations were splendidly overcome. 


A special course in Obstetrics had been added to the 
instruction given at the Metaphysical College. The 
Journal for 1885 reveals the following announcement 
featured in first place under “Professional Cards”: 
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MARY B. G, EDDY 


PROFESSOR OF 


OBSTETRICS 


Metaphysics and Christian 
Serence 


Receives calls Tuesdays and 
Fridays fram 3 to 5 P. M. 


5yr COLUMBUS AVE, 
(MASS. MET. COLL.) 
BOSTON 


Prof, Eddy takes no patents at present, 

has no time for consultation an disease, 

and reads no letters containing inguirics 

in that department; aff such should be 

addressed to those whose nantes appear 
below, 


There were now four courses offered by Mrs. Exddy’s 
college: 


Primary Class, twelve lessons (afterward seven 


lessons) ....- tweet ee tee eee sree S800 
Normal Class, six lessons. . _ weneeees 200 
Class in Metaphysical Obstetrics i six lessons..... 100 
Class in Theology, six lessons. .............+.. 200 


If a student took all of the courses, tuition would be 
a total of $800. The normal course consisted of a review 
of the primary course, and many graduates of the out- 
lymg Christian Science “academies” came to Boston for 
the normal course. Later, no students were allowed in 
the normal course who had not received Mrs. Eddy’s 
personal instruction in the primary course. This 
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brought many students to Boston for the primary course 
who would otherwise have gone to the smaller academies. 

By 1887 there were waiting lists for the courses at 
the Metaphysical College, and Mrs. Eddy no sooner 
finished one course of lectures (which took three weeks) 
than another was begun. From thirty to fifty pupils 
were taught ata time. At the lowest estimate, thirty in 
a class, and taking only the primary course, Mrs. Exddy’s 
income for the three weeks’ instruction would be $9000, 
or $8000 a week,—an income not despised today by the 
most popular of the motion picture stars, Her book 
Science and Health was now running through edition 
after edition, with William G, Nixon acting as her pub- 
lisher, and Mrs. Eddy received a royalty of $1 on every 
copy. This, with the sale of four smaller works in pam- 
phiet form, greatly augmented the income from her 
teaching. 


Despite this affluence, Mrs. Eddy was feeling far 
from safe. That year the Quimby controversy had 
reached its climax with her final denial and repudiation 
of her own earlier statements in the Portland Press. 
The echoes of it were everywhere. Julius Dresser’s 
pamphlet was published with her extravagant eulogies 
of Quimby for all to read. None but the most infatu- 
ated of her students could still believe that she was “the 
Lily of Israel,” the “revelator” of the only Truth, the 
“star-crowned woman of the Apocalypse,” as now more 
strongly than ever the Journal asserted her to be. 

The Boston Association was rent with dissension. 
Arthur Buswell had already left, and many of the faith- 
ful had followed him. The Quimby supporters, aug- 
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mented by the deserters from Mrs. Eddy’s ranks, now 
constituted a formidable rival to her power in Boston, 
And sedition was spreading to the field, the field that 
had been so safe. Only that year the first Christian 
Science Church building, a small frame structure, had 
been dedicated at Oconto, Wisconsin,—but her power 
was threatened in the West. <A strong rival movement 
was under way in Chicago, headed by Mrs. Emma Hop- 
kins, apostate editor of the Journal; another by the 
apostate “worldling,” Mary Plunkett, in Detroit. 

All these independents, east and west, were lectur- 
ing, teaching, healing, publishing periodicals and books. 
Truly the “precious volume” had been “leavening the 
nation’s thought.” ‘These were the forerunners of the 
movement, widespread but never organized under a 
single head, which came to be known as the New 
Thought movement in America. With the example of 
Mrs. Eddy before them they had eschewed specific or- 
ganization, announcing that they would thus avoid both 
“the evils of organization and the tyranny of personal 
leadership.” But these announcements only filled Mrs. 
Eddy with fear. Any day they might coalesce under a 
single banner, seize the field, and topple her from her 
throne. Harried and overwhelmed with work, the 
Leader grew more exacting than ever under the 
pressure of events. She increased and reasserted her 
claims, denounced the recalcitrant students as mesmer- 
ists, denounced their books and teaching as “hypnotism” 
disguised as truth, a wicked and subtle adulteration of 
the true science of being contained in Science and 
Health. | 

But in spite of the students’ murmurings, in spite of 
the criticism now openly leveled at her college with its 
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course on “Metaphysical Obstetrics,” Mrs. Eddy’s 
classroom was crowded, and the waiting list continued 
to grow. Money was power, as she well knew. She was 
teaching class after class. She had demonstrated abun- 
dance with such astonishing success that it is not to be 
wondered at that in the struggle about to ensue her 
methods were high-handed and ruthless in the extreme, 
though carried off with a kind of irresponsible magnif- 
cence. 
4 


It may have been the news of her prosperity that 
decided George Glover to write to his mother that he 
was bringing his family to Boston to visit her. In the 
midst of her many troubles, this prospect seemed more 
than she could bear, and she replied to her son’s sugges- 
tion in a letter dated Oct. 81, 1887: 


“I am surprised that you think of coming to visit me 
when I live in @ schoolhouse and it will not be pleasant 
for you in Boston—the Choates are doing all they can 
by falsehood, and public shames, such as advertising a col- 
lege of her own within a few doors of mime when she is a 
disgraceful woman and known to be.” 


She explains that she is about to give up her lease 
on the Columbus Avenue house “‘when this elass is aver, 
and cannot pay your board nor give you a single dollar 
now.” She wants, she says, “a quiet and Christian life 
alone with God” when she finds “intervals for a little 
rest. You are not what I had hoped to find you, and I 


am changed.” 


“The world, the flesh and evil I am at war with and 
if anyone comes to me it must be to help me and not to 
hinder me in this warfare. If you will stay away from 
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me until I get through with my public labor then I will 
send for you and hope to then have a home to take you 
TO, 2 oe 

“|. . FT asked you to come to me when my husband 
died and I so much needed someone to help me. You 
refused to come then in my great need, and I then gave up 
ever thinking of you in that lime, Now I have a clerk who 
is a pure-minded Christian, and two girls to assist me in 
the college. These are all I can have under this roof. 

“If you come after getting this Ictter I shall feel you 
have no regard for my interest or feelings, which I hope 
not to be obliged to feel. . . . T say this to you, not ta 
anyone else. I would not injure you any more than 
myself,” 


Nevertheless, George Glover, exhibiting some of his 
mother’s tenacity of purpose, arrived in Boston in De- 
cember with his family, took a house in Chelsea, and re- 
mained through the winter months. It is not surprising 
that thus having disobeyed her mjunctions, George 
Glover and his family were recetved with some degree of 
coolness by his mother. Report has it that a lasting 
antagonism grew up between George Glover's wife and 
Mrs, Eddy during that visit. But there was no public 
break, and the Glovers were graciously received by the 
Christian Scientists and introduced to Mrs. Eddy’s 
friends at one of the fairs that were being held that 
winter for the purpose of raising funds to build a church. 
Many comments were made upon the resemblance 
young Mary Glover bore to her illustrious grandmother. 
According to the report in the Journal, Mrs. Eddy 
came late to the fair, and upon her entrance the orches- 
tra began to play Mendelssohn's Wedding March to 


symbolize the Leader’s “indissoluble union with Truth.” 
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On Christmas Day of that year, Mrs. Eddy moved 
into the new $40,000 residence on Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, described glowingly in the Journal as contaming 
twenty rooms, “finished and furnished under the advice 
of a professional decorator,” with a description of the 
grounds, and a reference to “the massive residence of 
his Excellency, Oliver Ames, the present governor of 
Massachusetts” within a few yards of “Mrs. Eddy’s 
mansion.” “To name the dwellers on this avenue,” says 
the Journal, “would be te name scores of Boston’s 
wealthy and influential men.” 

Remembering Mrs. Eddy’s letter to her son, it is 
easy to understand how an antagonism might have 
sprung up between George Glover’s wife and her 
extraordinary mother-m-law, so absorbed in her war- 
fare with “the world, the flesh, and evil” that she had 
no time for her own son’s family. 

Well, she had told them not to come. Disobedience, 
in her son as in her followers, brought its own reward. 
What had she to do with this strange family out of the 
West? She had taken the world for her family, her true 
children called her “Mother,’—“Mother-in-God.” Yet 
she may have seen her son more often than was thought, 
for she had a curious yearning fondness for him, mixed 
with disappointment and regret. She may even have 
piven him money, slyly, as she did afterward, but not 
enough to please his wife, who could not understand that 
God’s money must be used for the saving of God’s 
cause.” 

But her daughter-in-law was only one of many who 


1The breach between Mrs, Eddy and her son’s wife was never healed. 
George Glover visited his mother several times later, but his wife and 
mother did not meet again. Neither George Glover nor his family be- 
came Christian Scientists. 
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looked with critical eyes upon Mrs. Eddy’s affluence. 
They criticized her house; they criticized her dress. 

“How can a Christian Scientist afford to wear dia- 
monds and be clad in purple velvet?” she read one Sun- 
day from a slip sent up to the pulpit after her sermon 
when questions were being asked. According to her own 
account In the Journal, she stepped forward and 
rephied: 

“This ring that I wear was given me several years ago 
as a thank-offering from one I had brought from death 
back to life; for a long time I could not wear it, but my 
husband induced me to accustom myself by putting it on 
in the night, and finally I came to see it only as a sign 
of recognition and gratitude of my muster, and to love it 
as such; this purple velvet is ‘purple,’ but it is velveteen 
that I paid one dollar and fifty cents for, and I have worn 
it for several years, but it seems to be perpetually renewed, 
like the widow’s cruse.” 


Though she had taken the world for her family, she 
found that it exhibited the same tendency to pry into 
her affairs, to question her goings in and comings out, 
to carp and criticize. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


In the spring of 1888 a new trouble sprang up to 
confound the Leader and the Cause. Coming upon the 
accumulated troubles of the last few years, it proved to 
be the debacle that disrupted the Boston Church and all 
but destroyed the Leader’s power forever m the East. 

Mrs. Abby H. Corner of West Medford, Mass., a 
student of Mrs, Eddy’s and member of the Christian 
Scientists’ Association, attended her own daughter mn 
childbirth, and both the mother and the child died. This 
tragedy was widely published, and resulted in heated 
condemnations of Christian Scientists and of Mrs. 
Eddy’s college where “Metaphysical Obstetrics” was a 
featured course. Mrs. Corner was arrested and prose- 
cuted. Christian Scientists had often been in the courts 
before but this was the first time that one so prominent 
and so near to Mrs. Eddy had been accused on so grave 
a charge. Irom all parts of the country Christian Scien- 
tists rallied to Mrs, Corner’s support. They considered 
that the fundamental tenets of their cause were on trial. 

But Mrs, Eddy remained strangely silent in her big 
house on Commonwealth Avenue. Soldiers had fallen 
on the battlefield before. Was she to be defeated now? 

In the Boston Herald of April 29, 1888, the follow- 
ing notice appeared: 

“To the Editor of the Herald: The lamentable case 


reported from West Medford of the death of a mother and 
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her infant at childbirth should forever put a stop to 
quackery. ‘There has been but one side of this case pre- 
sented by the newspapers. We wait to hear from the 
other side, trusting that attenuating circumstances will be 
brought to light. Mrs. Abby H. Corner never entered the 
obstetrics class at the Massachusetts Metaphysical College. 
She was not fitted at this institution for an accouchcur, 
had attended but one term, and four terms, including three 
years of successful practice by the student, are required 
to complete the college course.” 


This notice was signed “Committee on Publication, 
Christian Scientists’ Association.” It was, however, a 
complete surprise to all the members of the Association 
with the exception of Mrs. Eddy herself and perhaps a 
few others directly under her cuntrol. 

Charles A. Troupe, the secretary of the Association, 
resigned, claiming that an attempt had been made to 
persuade him to change the records. A furore broke out 
among the members, amazed and incensed by Mrs. 
Eiddy’s repudiation of Mrs. Corner, her erstwhile friend 
and pupil. Mrs. Corner had taken the original course 
given by Mrs. Eddy before she had added the special 
course in Metaphysical Obstetrics. ‘That course added 
nothing in fact to the original instruction on obstetrics, 
consisting only of the usual arguments and denials em- 
ployed for all cases. Mrs. Corner had been practising 
in accordance with Mrs. Eddy’s instructions as given for 
many years, and as many Christian Scientists were prac- 
tising throughout the field. 

On June 6th a meeting of the Christian Scientists’ 
Association was held in the old Tremont Temple. A 
new secretary, William B. Johnson, was elected, and the 
storm of dissatisfaction and criticism which had been 
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accumulating during the preceding days now broke with 
full force over Mrs. Eddy’s head. Accusations were 
hurled at her, “We stand the brunt of Christian Science 
and Mrs. Eddy gets the money and the glory.” She 
took care to protect herself by refusing to take patients 
or even to be consulted on the treatment of disease. She 
had been 2 traitor to her practitioners. Mrs. Eddy de- 
fended herself. The meeting descended to personali- 
ties." Many of the members had felt that not only 
should they personally support Mrs. Corner, but that 
the expense of her defense should be paid out of the 
Association funds, Mrs. Eddy ruled against the use of 
the Association funds, and announced that if the mem- 
bers cared to aid Mrs. Corner financially, they might do 
so personally. 

The effect of this meeting was to decide some thirty- 


1A member announced that in a fit of temper Mrs, Eddy had pulled 
a handful of hair out of Calvin Frye’s head. “There is Calvin Frye,” 
said Mrs. Eddy, “let him speak for himself.” But Calvin Frye had no 
talent for public speech, and sent out a stylograph letter some weeks 
later which said: 

“A student and a Free Mason gives out this report of the widow 
of a Free Mason and his hitherto much honoured Teacher, Rev. B. 
7. Eddy, that in a fit of temper she pulled a handful of hair out 
of my head. 

“About two years ago, I was having much to contend with from 
the attacks of malicious mesmerism, by which the attempt was made 
to demoralise me and through me to afflict Mrs. Eddy. While under 
one of these attacks, my mind became almost a total blank. Mra. 
Eddy was alone with me at the time, and, calling to me loudly without 
a response, she saw the necessity for prompt action and lifted my 
head by the forelock, and called aloud to rouse me from the paralysed 
state into which I hed fallen, this had the desired effect, and I wakened 
to a sense of where I was, my mind wandering, but I saw the danger 
from which she had delivered me and which can never be produced 
again. This malpractice, alias demonology, I have found out, and know 
that God is my refuge. ‘When ye shall see the abomination of deseo 
lation spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy place, {whoso 
readeth, let him understand) then Jet them which be in Judea, flee to 
the mountain,’ where J have found my refuge.” 
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six of the most respected and valuable members to leave 
the Association and the Church. They were equally de- 
termined to force Mrs. Eddy to give them letters of 
honorable dismissal. This they knew would be difficuit. 

Not once, but many times before, had members 
wished to quietly withdraw and Mrs. Kiddy had “ex- 
pelled” them for “mmorality.” 

Yet Mrs. Eddy feared to expel so powerful a group. 
With that action taken she could hardly prevent them 
from adding their statements to the publicity of the 
Corner case, and such publicity as would turn directly 
upon herself. 

Now, mn a state resembling panic, Mrs. Eddy 
ordered the new Secretary to send out a general call for 
the members of the Association to meet her at the Col- 
lege on June 14th. She hurriedly telegraphed her 
staunchest out-of-town supporters to meet her privately 
on June 9th. “I have a message from God that will 
do you good,” one such message read. News of this 
private meeting spread abroad, and second telegrams 
immediately followed upon the heels of the first. “The 
message will be delivered in Chicago. Go there,” 


2 


The second annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation was to convene in Chicago on June 183th, and 
Mrs. Eddy, disregarding the call she had sent out to the 
Boston Association to meet her on the 14th, had sud- 
denly decided to go to Chicago instead, Abruptly she 
abandoned the Boston group, leaving them to their own 


troubles, and with Calvin Frye, the new Secretary Mr. 
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Johnson, and a few of her intimate and still faithful 
students, took the train for Chicago. 

Her unexpected appearance at the annual conven- 
tion proved to be a tour de force, An audience of more 
than three thousand people were assembled on the morn- 
mg of June 18th. When the slight figure of Mrs. 
Eddy, the Leader they had waited so long to see, ap- 
peared upon the stage, the audience rose as a body and 
cheered her as a single mighty voice. 

She waited while the tide of sounds rose up about 
her, and its power came into her. All her fears, her 
small misgivings, were drowned and borne away upon 
that tide. The address delivered by Mrs, Eddy on that 
day was the greatest personal triumph of her career. 
The full power of her magnetism and her voice—the 
voice that had always “stirred her audience as a wind 
stirs a field of wheat”’—now swept her hearers to a fever 
of excitement and emotional ecstasy. The speech itself 
seen later in cold print {although it was said that the 
reporters themselves were writing through a mist of 
tears and so missed many of her words) shows how little 
the Leader’s power as a public speaker Jay in the words 
she chose, and how much in the exaltation of her mood. 

At the close of her speech the crowds pressed for- 
ward en masse to the platform. They sobbed out their 
gratitude and thanks. They strove to touch the hem of 
her dress, Mothers lifted their children for her bless- 
ing. Many sick and crippled were healed. When at 
last she left them, the crowds blocked the passage of 
her carriage through the streets. At the hotel throngs 
were there before her filling the reception rooms and 
corridors. Her own rooms were banked with flowers. 
Her power was from that day established in the West. 
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Returning to Boston from this triumph, with her 
spirit renewed and confidence restored, it must have 
been a sad depressant to Mrs. Eddy to discover that the 
dissenters in her flock had not been idle in her absence. 
They had seized the books of the Association, placed 
them in the hands of an attorney, and now announced 
to Mrs. Eddy that the books would not be returned 
until she had delivered to them letters of honorable dis- 
missal. Mrs. Eddy, fortified by her Chicago success, 
sent out a letter entreating them to meet with her “in 
Christian love and adjust this great wrong done to one 
who has given all the best of her years to heal and bless 
the whole human family.” To this appeal the rebels 
made no response, absented themselves from the Asso- 
ciation and the Church, and continued to hold the books. 
Mrs. Eddy held out against them for several months, 
but in the end was forced to yield and signed their letters 
of dismissal m exchange for the Association books. 

In the meantime she had also compromised so far as 
to allow Mrs. Corner’s counsel fee of $200 to be paid 
from the Association funds. Mrs. Corner had been 
acquitted on the ground that her daughter’s death had 
resulted from a hemorrhage which might have proved 
fatal even if a physician had been in charge. 

The membership of the Boston Church was then less 
than two hundred. The withdrawal of thirty-six of its 
most intelligent and influential members left approxi- 
mately one hundred and sixty members within the fold, 
~—and these none too secure.’ 


2 Remembering the triumphant entry into Chicago, the Christian Science 
Journal rhetorically asked, “Is there no similarity between the pest and 
present records of Christ, Truth, entering into Jerusalem, and the be- 
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The reverberations of the Corner case had not died 
down. Conservative Boston, heretofore indifferent or 
amused, now regarded with hostility the Massachusetts 
Metaphysical College and its activities. 

Mrs. Eddy must act, and act at once. 

From his home in Waterbury Center, Vermont, she 
summoned Dr, Ebenezer J. Foster, a homeopathic phy- 
sician who had taken her course in Boston the previous 
autumn, and installed him as assistant professor of 
Obstetrics in the College. “Dr. Foster,” she announced, 
“will teach the anatomy and surgery of obstetrics, and 
I, its metaphysics.” * 

To forestall the fomentation of further sedition in 
her flock, she executed a by-law that no two members 
of the Association should meet to discuss Christian 
Science or mental healing without inviting all other 
members of the Association to be present. 

To prevent the reading of “adulterated” works, she 
published a ruling that all teachers of Christian Science 
throughout the field should require that their students 
read no works on the subject of mind cure but her own. 

“Burn every scrap of ‘Christian Science literature,’ 
so-called,” commanded the Journal, “except Science and 
Health, and the publications bearmg the imprint of the 
Christian Science Publishing Society of Boston.” 

Even in England, where Christian Science was 
fiourishing, Frances Lord, editor of The Woman's 
Journal, had published her independent work on Chris- 
tian Science Healing. 
trayal? Is the bloodthirsty tyranny of animal magnetism the Veil of 
the Temple, which is to be rent from top to bottom?” 
arc, In 1962 Mrs. Eddy ordered the teaching and practice of obstetrics 

“Obstetrics is not Science, and will uot be taught,” she wrote. 
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In Chicago, Ursula Gestafeld had just published an 
excellent volume entitled “A Statement of Christian 
Science.” Mrs. Eddy denounced the book,—“Tts meta- 
physics crawls on its belly,” she said in her Jowrnal— 
end promptly ordered Mrs. Gestafeld expelled from the 
Chicago church. Mrs, Gestafeld as promptly went over 
to the independents, and published a pamphlet called 
“Jesuitism in Christian Science.” And so dissension 
grew until the Leader was distraught. 


4 

Once more Mary Baker Eddy needed a strong cap- 
tain to stand by her side; a man whom she could trust, 
whose interests would be her own, who would be with her 
in her hours of need. Her choice fell upon the new 
favorite in the household, Dr. Ebenezer Foster,— 
“Benmie,” as she was calling him now. She told him 
that she “foresaw that their relationship was to be a 
very close one, ’—that she had “grown to Jove him as 
a son.’ 

On November 5th, 1888, exactly four months after 
he had entered her household, Mrs. Eddy legally 
adopted Ebenezer J. Foster, and he added Eddy to his 
name. Mrs. Eddy was then 67, and Dr. Foster, 41. 
The petition for adoption read that “said Foster is now 
associated with your petitioner in business, home life, 
and life work, and she needs such interested care and 
relationship.” 

And now, as when in Lynn ten years before she had 
suddenly exalted the new favorite Gilbert Eddy, there 
was consternation not in the ranks, but in the inner 
council itself. Among those close to her, there were sev- 
eral who had cherished hopes of succession to the throne. 
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They had labored long in her service, defended her in 
storm and strife, but what had Ebenezer Foster done? 
He played the piano, to be sure, was amiable to 
strangers, and came at the Leader’s beck and call. 
“That young puppy,” said Augusta Stetson, “she 
should have adopted me!” 

Amid all these murmurings, these growing jeal- 
ousies, amid the silent inimical looks upon the faces of 
her counselors, Mrs, Eddy remembered the gossip she 
had heard that during her absence in Chicago the Bos- 
ton church had been tempted by a plan to expel her as 
its head. Was this the evil thought in the minds of those 
about her now? Who was the channel for this mesmer- 
ism? Malicious animal magnetism was everywhere. 
Her mail was guarded. Letters were taken by night 
to be posted in mail-boxes far across the city, so that 
their sending should not be known. Her midnight 
attacks returned. Jt was good to have a doctor for a 
son. 


5 

In the Spring of 1889 Mrs. Eddy precipitately left 
Boston, never again to make it her home until the last 
three years of her life. She took with her Calvin Frye, 
two or three women of her household, and her adopted 
son. 

And now, from Concord, where she presently estab- 
lished her household, there issued forth the news of the 
boldest and most inspired strategic move of Mrs. Eddy’s 
ife. 

In a series of smashing pronunciamentos she abol- 
ished the “visible organization” of the Massachusetts 
Metaphysical College, the Boston Association, the 
National Association, and the Boston Church. 
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Throughout the land the other churches stood, de- 
tached but flourishing. 


“As our dear mother in God withdraws herself from 
our midat,” (announced the Journal), “and goes up into 
the Mount for higher communings, to show us and the 
generations ta come the way to our true consciousness m 
God, let us honor Him and kcep silence; let us keep from 
her and settle among curselves or with God for ourselves, 
the small concerns for which we have looked to her.” 


Smashing in effect, and smashing in intent, this 
“loosening of the bonds” was gently, subtly carried out. 
The faithful hardly knew it was being done. She cooed 
them as softly as any dove. It was all in the name of 
spiritual unity and Love. 
Announcing the dissolution of the College and the 
Boston Association, the Journal said: 


“What was embraced under the name of ‘busmness” was 
thus dispensed with. Nothing valuable of the purposes of 
the organization had been lost and a new realization that 
all is mind and of union in love had been gained.” 


Of the dissolution of the Boston Church: 


“The dissolution of the visible organization of the 
church is the sequence and complement of that of the col- 
lege corporation and association. The college disappeared 
that the spirit of Christ might have freer course among 
its students and all who come into the understanding of 
Divine Science, the bonds of the church were thrown away 
so that its members might assemble themselves together 
to ‘provoke one another to good works’ in the bond only of 
love.” 


They would, said the Journal, “meet in the future 


as a voluntary association of Christians to promote 
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growth in spirituality,” and the disorganization would 
“lift them from the material sensual plane to that of 
voluntary association of love,” and eliminate “rivalry, 
jealousy, envy, and the stir of personality.” 

Her letter to the National Association meeting in 
annual convention, informed them of the dissolution 
thus: 


“I greatly rejoice over the growth of my students 
within the last few years. It was kind of you to part so 
gently with the protecting wings of the mother-bird, and 
to spread your own so bravely. Now dear ones, if you 
take my advice again, you will do—what? 

“Even this: Disorganize the National Christian Scien- 
tist Association! and each one return to his place of labor, 
to work out individually and alone, for himself and for 
others, the sublime ends of human life. 

*, .. My students can now organize ther studenta 
into associations, form churches, and hold these organiza- 
tions of thetr own,—until, in turn, their students will sus- 
tain themselves and work fer others.” 


The things she had accomplished were these: she had 
averted the danger of downfall, cut off criticism at its 
source, silenced the charges of tyranny and greed, re- 
captured the imagination of the field, and awed into re- 
newed belief all those yearning and uncertain ones who 
had been so sorely tempted to disbelieve. 

She no longer came down to Boston to preach, no 
longer was seen among her followers. On Sundays a 
pastor chosen from the flock preached to the “invisible” 
Boston church. 

The Mother, alone on the mount, communed with 


God. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


For three years Mrs. Eddy hved with her retinue 
in a furnished house on State Street in Concord before 
she retired to the now famous Pleasant View, just out- 
side the limits of that city. In that time she accom- 
plished the most effective work of her career. Seen in 
perspective, every Move was masterly. 

In those three years, building directly upon the still 
smoldering ashes of the old organization, Mrs. Eddy 
launched the present Boston church, named it the 
Mother Church, and invited all of the hitherto auton- 
omous Christian Science churches to become “Branch 
Churches” of the Mother Church. Individual members 
of branch churches were eligible to membership in the 
Mother Church as well. With officers chosen by herself 
(her son Foster-Eddy as President), and subject to her 
dismissal without cause, with twelve First Members con- 
stituting a committee to ballot upon candidates for ad- 
mission to the Mother Church, with a Manual of by- 
laws vesting Mrs. Eddy, or the “Pastor Emeritus’ as 
she was now installed, with absolute authority in every 
question that might arise, she had established herself in 
autocratic control of the Boston Church, which in turn 
became the head of all branch churches under it. 
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The means employed by Mrs. Eddy in the accom- 
plishment of these ends have been severely criticized. 
The details of the organization, and of the transactions 
concerning the building fund and the purchase of the 
land on which the church now stands, present indeed so 
striking a similarity to the methods of big business in 
like transactions that, in addition to being difficult to 
follow, they are almost dull.’ 

It was Mrs. Eddy’s good fortune that in these things 


1 In I8S6 the original Boston church hed purchased 2 lot on Falmouth 
Street (the site of the present Mother Church}, paying $2000 cash and 
assuming a mortgage for $8,763.50. By December, 1498, the members by 
donations, fairs, etc., had paid $5,800 on the purchase price, reducing the 
mortgage to $4,969.50, This was the period of dissension in the church. On 
December 6, 1898, the mortgage was assigned to Mrs. Eddy’s lawyer, Bax- 
ter FE. Perry (who, Georgine Milmine notes, was later disbarred) upon 
payment of the sum due, the supposition being that Mrs. Eddy furnished 
the money. This assignment was not recorded until August 6, 1889, upon 
which date is also recorded the foreclosure of the mortgage on Aug. 3, 1989. 
At the foreclosure sale the Falmouth Street lot was deeded by Baxter E. 
Perry to his brother and partner, George H. Perry, for the sum of $5000, 
George Perry then deeded the iot to Ira O. Knapp (Mrs. Eddy’s faithful 
student and later a Director of the Mother Church), for the sum of 
$5,100. (in Retrospection and Introspection, p. 51, Mrs. Eddy says: “In 
December, 1989, F gare a lot of land in Boston to my student, Mr. Ira 
O. Knapp of Roslindale,—ralued in 1992 at about twenty thousand dollars, 
and rising in value,—to be appropriated for the erection... of a church 

ifice.”") 

Mr. Knapp conveyed the property to three trustees, Alfred Lang, Mar- 
tellus Munroe, and Wm. G. Nixon, to hold for the building of qa church. 
This was after the “dissolution” of the original church, and at the time 
of the organization of the Mother Church, when Mrs. Eddy had sent 
out a cali for donatiens toward a church building. The trust deed was 
6) unusual that Mr, Nixon (who was also Mrs. Eddy’s publisher) insisted 
that the title be examined. Upon examination, the Mass. Title Insurance 
Co. refused to insure the title, and the trustees (notwithstanding Mrs. 
F.ddy's argument that “the titie was from God”) returned ali donations, 
and resigned. (This is referred te by Sybil Wilbur in the Auihorised Life 
a3 Mr. Nixon’s “upostusy.”) 

The property was how conveyed by Mr. Knapp to Mrs. Eddy for the 
gum of une dollar. 
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she had the counsel of lawyers who, she telis us, were 
“guided by Divine Love.” When the inevitable criti- 
cisms were made, Mrs. Eddy explained the real estate 
‘transactions in the pages of the Christian Science 


Journal: 


“TI had this desirable site transferred jin a circuitous, 
novel way, at the wisdom whereof a few persons have since 
scrupled. . . . I knew that to God’s gift, foundation and 
superstructure, no one could hold a wholly material title. 
The Jand and the church standing on it must be conveyed 
through a type representing the true nature of the pift; 
a type morally and spiritually inahenable, but materially 
questionable even after the manner that all spiritual good 
comes to Christian Scicntists to the end of taxing their 
faith in God and their adherence to the superiority of the 
claims of spirit over matter or merely legal titles... . 
Unity prevailed—til mortal man sought to know who 
owned God’s temple, and adopted and urged only the mate- 
rial side of this question. ... Our title to God’s acres 
here will be safe and sound ‘when we can read our titles 
clear’ to heavenly mansions.” * 


By these “circuitous and novel ways,’ which meluded 
the payment of $5000 on her own part, Mrs, Eddy had 
come into personal possession of the lot on Falmouth 
Street which the original Boston Church had been pay- 
ing for since 1886. 

When a charter was sought for the new church it 
was refused by the Commissioner of Corporations on 
the ground that the charter of the old church had never 
been annulled and was still in existence. This difficulty 
was turned to excellent account. Mrs. Eddy’s lawyers 
discovered a law by which trustees appointed “accord- 

2 Mfiscetanesous Writings, p. 189-140. 
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ing to the discipline and usages” of church or religious 
societies might “be deemed bodies corporate” for the 
purpose of taking and holding all grants and donations, 
whether of real or personal estate, made either to them 
or their successors, or to their respective churches. 

On September 1, 1892, Mrs. Eddy conveyed the 
Falmouth Street Jot to four trustees: Ira O, Knapp, 
William B. Johnson, Joseph E. Eastaman, and Ste- 
phen A. Chase, who were also constituted the Board of 
Directors and sole corporation body of the Mother 
Church.” 


By the terms of the trust deed they were pledged to 
erect upon the site within five years a church building 
to cost not less than $50,000, m which no services should 
ever be held “which shall not be in strict harmony with 
the doctrines and practice of Christian Science as taught 
and explained by Mary Baker G. Eddy in the seventy- 
first ection of her book, entitled Science and Health, 
which is soon to be issued, and in any subsequent edition 
thereof.” 

The terms of the trust deed secured to Mrs. Eddy 
forever the absolute control of the properties and gov- 
ernment of the Church. 


“The omission or neglect on the part of said directors 
to comply with any of the conditions herein named, shall 
constitute a breach thereof, and the title shall revert to 
the grantor, Mary Baker G. Eddy, her heirs and assigns,” 
etc. 

“Whenever said directors shal] determine that it is 
inexpedient to maintain preaching, reading or speaking in 
*The Board of Directors is a self-perpetuating body, vacancies being 


filled by its own election. Members of the Christian Science Church have 
ho voice in its management, or in the election of its officers, 
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said church in accordance with the terms of this deed, they 
are authorized and required to reconvey forthwith said 
lot of land with the building thereon, to Mary Baker G. 
Eddy, her heirs and assigns forever, bY a proper deed of 
conveyance.” 


The business organization of the new church was 
completed m closed sessions, September 23, 1892. 

Donations for the building, and applications for 
membership from individual members of branch 
churches had steadily flowed in. No mention of 
the official organization or legal holding corporation 
was made in the Journal, which carried the appeal for 
funds, until a year after after organization was com- 
plete, or October 3, 1893, when the first annual meeting 
of the new church was held in Chickering Hall, Boston. 
The clerk’s report announced that: 


“Since the meeting in which the church was formed, 
there have been held seven special and four quarterly meet- 
ings. It is in the records of those meetings that the history 
of the church is contained, but its doings could not be 
profitably set forth in a report of this kind.” 


Members of the original Boston Church who had 
expected their membership to be automatically con- 
tinued in the new church discovered that they must 
now apply to the membership committee for admission. 
Thus the Mother Church was freed of trouble makers 
and undesirables. 

Over 1,500 members had been received mto the 
church by the date of the first annual meeting, and new 
branch churches were organizing everywhere. 

In that same year, the first year of Mrs. Eddy’s 
occupancy of Pleasant View, the cornerstone of the 
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$200,000 “Mother Church” was laid, Forty promi- 
nent Christian Scientists gave $1,000 each to the build- 
ing fund. 


3 


Mrs. Eddy was “Pastor Emeritus” now. Her 
preaching days were over, There was more important 
work to do. Having conquered her kingdom, she must 
rule it, and the kmgdom was growing by leaps and 
bounds. She must guard it on every front. Not a 
sentry at the farthest outpost must be allowed to stray, 
or hold converse, however idle, with the enemy, Every 
day some new danger would present itself to her. And 
every day there came from her hand a by-law by which 
some danger was averted, some offender rebuked and 
warned. Not a point was too trivial for a by-law of 
that famous ever-changing Manual by which she ruled 
her Church,—the Manual that Mark Twain called “that 
little brown voleano with hell in its bowels,” but of which 
the author herself wrote that the Rules and By-laws 
contained therein “originated not in solemn conclave 
2s in ancient Sanhedrim,” they were “not arbitrary 
opinions nor dictatorial commands,” but “were impelled 
by a power not one’s own,” and “sprang from necessity, 
the logic of events.” 

The “Manual” first published in book form in 1895, 
was continually amended and revised during Mrs. 
Eiddy’s life. It is this Manual, with Mrs. Eddy’s last 
revisions, which governs the Church today. By its own 
provisions the Manual may not be amended except by 
the written consent of Mrs. Eddy, and the Christian 
Science Church (with the Board of Directors in su- 
preme control} still functions under the inflexible Rules 
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and By-laws set down by Mrs. Eddy more than twenty 
years ago. 

A Manual of by-laws is hardly the kind of book to 
beguile a reader in search of human interest. But as 
always with Mrs. Eddy, the more formal the work, the 
more personal she succeeded in making it. In her 
Manual may be traced her fears, her personal dislikes, 
her petty aversions, battles won and battles lost. 

Not long after Mrs. Eddy’s adoption of Ebenezer 
Foster, Mrs. Stetson took into her New York home a 
young man, Carol Norton, who, although not legally 
adopted, occupied in her household the position of a son. 
‘This news was said to have greatly annoyed Mrs. Eddy. 
“See how Stetson apes me!” she was heard to say. A 
new by-law, headed “Illegal Adoption” promptly ap- 
peared in the Manual: 


“No person shall be an officer or a member of this 
Church, who claims a spiritually adopted child; or a 
spiritually adopted husband, or wife; except they have been 
legally adopted, or legally married, and can verify this 
according to the laws of our land, 

“Any member who is found living with a child im- 
properly, or claiming a child not legally adopted, or claim- 
ing, or living with a husband, or a wife, to whom they 
have not been legally married, shall immediately be excom- 
municated, on the grounds of moral unfitness to be a 
teacher of Christian Science, or a member of this Church.” 


There are so many things for which a Christian Sci- 
entist may be excommunicated that it is surprising that 
the Church has any membership, Yet when all is said, 
the Manual demanded only unquestioning obedience 
and an undivided allegiance to Mrs. Kiddy and her 


cause. And these her followers freely granted her,— 
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out of love, expediency, or fear. If so much as suspicion 
of disloyalty fell upon a member, and no by-law could 
be made to cover his case, the suspect suffered dismissal 
from the church under the by-law providing for the 
excommunication of mesmerists or mental malpracti- 
tioners. The proof of the malpractice was Mrs. Eddy’s 
word. “If the author of Science and Health shall bear 
witness to the offense of mental malpractice, it shall be 
considered sufficient evidence thereof,.”’ 

By-laws springing “from the logic of events’ be- 
tween editions of the Manual were published in the 
Journal to take immediate effect. Unless a close watch 
was kept upon the Journal, a member often found him- 
self acting in violation of a by-law of which he was 
unaware. The merest “request” or “it is suggested” or 
“the Mother wishes you” in the Journal had the effect 
of a command. 

A Christian Scientist may read no books on meta- 
physics except Science and Health and the Bible. He 
may not write books on mental healing or metaphysics. 
He may not speak publicly upon the subject of Chris- 
tian Science without permission of the Church. He 
may, in short, neither think, read, speak, nor act in any 
way that could be construed as inimical to the Church. 


4, 


Mrs. Eddy had written many things besides her by- 
Jaws since she had come up te Concord and cleared her 
desk for action by her “Seven Fixed Rules” (published 
in the Journal) prohibiting her foliowers from consult- 
ing her or writing her letters on personal matters or 


upon any one of the seven points specified. In 1891 she 
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had published a new and entirely revised edition of Sct- 
ence and Health and was fast revising it agamwn for 
publication in ’°94. She had published her small auto- 
biography, Hetrospection and Introspection, and in 
1893 brought cut her long illustrated poem, Christ and 
Christmas, with herself as author, and “Mary Baker G. 
Eiddy and James G, Gilman, Artists.” Of this remark- 
able volume Mrs, Eddy wrote that it was “as hopelessly 
original as Science and Health,” a statement few would 
dispute. 

Her adopted son was now her publisher. She had 
lost the allegiance and services of William G. Nixon, 
her former publisher, in the maze of those “circuitous 
and novel ways” employed in the transference of the 
property on which the church was now being built, and 
of which he was one of the original trustees. And in 
1892 Mrs, Eddy had given the publication of her books, 
the most lucrative post within her bestowal, into the 
hands of Dr. Foster Eddy. Mrs. Eddy’s rovalty was 
increased from $1 to $1.50 on every copy of Science and 
Health, the price of the book was $3.18 (18e for post- 
age), the cost of manufacture was 471c per copy, and 
the rest went to Dr. Foster Eddy. All of the Leader’s 
works were having an enormous sale.* Science and 
Health had reached its eightieth edition of a thousand 
copies each. Not that there were eighty thousand 
Christian Scientists—they numbered in reality only a2 
few thousand at that time—:; nor even that there had 
been eighty thousand buyers of the book. The secret 


of its sale was a very simple one. Every new edition 

4The editions of Science and Health are no longer numbered. With 
Mrs. Eddy’s death the revisions ceased, and the sale has proportionately 
decreased. The volume is, however, issued in various sizes and bindings 
from $3 to $11.50, and in Braille for $12.50. 
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was a revised edition, and however slight the change, 
Christian Scientists were expected to buy the latest 
edition bearing the latest Word. And Christian Sci- 
entists did what they were expected to do. 


5 


Foster-Eddy stayed in the Commonwealth Avenue 
house when business kept him in Boston for several 
days at a time. And his mother wrote him letters 
there,—hurried notes addressing him as “Dearest” or 
“My dearest One,” and giving him instructions, most 
specifically worded, as to the handling of the mesmerism 
that was interfering with the printer’s work. Various 
students were assigned the treatment for the bindery, 
the press, and department heads. Bennie was to keep 
Mr. Wilson, the proprietor, under his care alone. 
“When the book goes to the bindery then stop the press 
aid and turn all their force there... . If I or Mr. 
Frye write or telegraph to you then you must stop at 
once the students’ argument. You understand this, do 
you not?” When the students had overstepped the in- 
structions, she wrote that she had “just found out what 
did {but did not) produce a temporary tempest here. 
It was the help you procured on the Press! Never, 
never put ‘new wine into old bottles.” Those persons 
named are utterly incapable of handling the Red 
Dragon. They can command serpents but not the jast 
species.” And ordering him to dismiss the help at once, 
and confine his treatment to the proprietor, she ends, 
“ALL is God, Good there is no evil.” 

All these multitudinous details she carried on her 


shoulders in addition to the weighty problems of the 
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organization of the Mother Church. While her son 
guarded the interests of the publishing business in Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Eddy sent out her orders from Concord, 
issued her communiques, summoned her captains and 
her generals who daily journeyed up from Boston to 
consult with her. Never had she worked with so much 
concentrated energy. 


569 





CHAPTER TWO 


In the very midst of those strenuous times, and as 
if to save the period from an effect of too much world- 
liness and material activity, the rumor spread through 
Boston that Mrs, Josephine Curtis Woodbury, the 
Leader’s staunch supporter for many years, had given 
birth to “the Prince of Peace,” a son immaculately 
conceived. 

The child had been born on June 11, 1890, and bap- 
tized in a pool which Mrs. Woodbury called “Bethesda” 
at Ocean Point, Maine, surrounded by an adoring 
group of personal followers. Mrs. Woodbury had “laid 
him three times prayerfully in the pool, his baby eyes 
remained open and smiling upward beneath the surface 
of the crystal water, and when he was lifted therefrom 
they Joined in a spontaneously appropriate hymn.” ? 

Since the earliest days in Boston, Josephine Curtis 
Woodbury, with her strong personal following, had 
been both a rose and a thorn in Mrs. Eddy’s side. An 
extravagant believer as may be seen, Mrs. Woodbury 
had been of enormous service to her teacher in the 
spreading of the Word. She had lectured and taught 
in the West, contributed many articles to the Journal, 
and forwarded the cause of Christian Science in a thou- 
sand enthusiastic ways. 


1¥From War in Heaven, by Josephine Curtis Woodbury, published in 
1897. 
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Successful for the cause, she was also successful for 
herself. She was the priestess of the Romantic 
School,—the aesthetes, the poets and musicians, the dil- 
ettantes of Christian Science, the seekers for the won- 
derful. In the Berkshire Hotel she held the sessions 
and taught the classes of the “Woodbury Academy” in 
a wealth of luxury unknown to the businesslike sur- 
roundings of the Massachusetts Metaphysical College 
in Columbus Avenue. In the fine house which she and 
her husband bought with the money earned from their 
teaching, Mrs. Woodbury held her court. Candles and 
perfume and feasting,—and suddenly all these, anathe- 
mata; bare white cells to sleep in, monklike robes and 
fasting for the purification of the soul. She led her 
students to Europe where they feasted on ancient cul- 
tures; she led them to retreats on the rockbound coast 
of Maine. She ruled her petty principality with a more 
fantastic scepter than ever touched the hand of that 
stern and fearsome little leader who exacted obedience 
from them all, 

When m 1889 Mrs. Eddy had closed the Massa- 
chusetts Metaphysical College and returned its charter 
ta the state with thanks, she had requested kindly but 
firmly that Mrs. Woodbury disband her academy as 
well, “albeit,” said Mrs. Woodbury, “no other school or 
associations were given up seemed peculiar, as we had 
never even dreamed of betng the Teacher’s sole imi- 
tators.” Nevertheless, Mrs. Woodbury’s academy was 
closed and its charter surrendered without a murmur on 
her part. Perhaps her followers murmured for her 
when their “beloved academy” was closed. 

Perhaps it was her followers, whose adoration never 
ceased, who first rang out the tidings within a year that 
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the “Prince of Peace” was born; that their beloved 
teacher had by “mental generation” brought into the 
world an immaculate son. It was, nevertheless, Mrs. 
Woodbury herself who made the claim, named the child 
the Prince of Peace, and officiated at the baptismal 
ceremony at the pool. And there is evidence that the 
child had come as something of a surprise. 

When the word was brought to Mrs. Eddy (herself 
engaged in the “mental generation” of the organization 
of her church) that Mrs, Woodbury had been delivered 
of the Child of Light, the “little Immanuel,” she indig- 
nantly exclaimed, “Child of Light! She knows it is an 
imp of Satan!” 


2 


Now it is a fact that both Mrs. Woodbury and Mrs. 
Eddy had some authority in the teaching of Christian 
Science for these divergent points of view. Scicnce and 
Healih bears many references to spiritual birth, to 
“mental generation,” and to “propagation without the 
male element.” Many stories have been told of mar- 
riages brought to grief by the attempt on the part of 
husband or wife to follow Mrs. Eddy’s strictures on the 
subject of “carnal love” and the marriage relationship.” 


2Such passages as the following are scattered through all editions of 
Science and Health: 

“The time cometh of which Jesus spake, when he declared that in 
the resurrection there should be no more marrying or giving in mar= ° 
riage, but man would be as the angels. Then shall Soul rejoice in its 
ewn, in which passion has no part, Then white-robed purity will unite 
in one person masculine wisdom and feminine love, spiritual under- 
standing and perpetual peace.” ({Scieare and Health, current ed., p. 
64.) Psychoanalysts have made much of Mrs, Eddy’s many state- 
ments concerning the masculine and feminine principles combined in 
one, the “Father-Mother God,” and her statements on the “propa- 
gation of the species without the male element.” These ideas have been 
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Christian Scientists of today are all familiar with 
Mrs. Eddy’s “suffer it to be so now” quotation in regard 
to marriage and the propagation of the race. Neverthe- 
less there are still many passages in Science and Health 
to furnish prophecy and authority for any immaculate 
conception that might occur. 


“Natural history is richly endowed by the labors and 
genius of great men. Modern discoveries have brought 
to light important facts in regard to so-called embryonic 
life. Agassiz declares (‘Methods of Study in Natural His- 
tory,’ p. 275): Certaim animals, besides the ordimary proc- 
ess of generation, also increase their numbers naturally 
and constantly by self-division. This discovery is corrob- 
orative of the science of Mind, for this discovery shows 
that the multiplication of certain animals takes place 
apart from sexual conditions. The supposition that life 
germinates in eggs and must decay after 1i has grown to 
maturity, if not before, is shown by divine metaphysics to 
be a mistake,—a blunder which will finally give place to 
higher theories and demonstrations.” (Science and Health, 
current ed., p. 548.) 


Such excerpts as this may be multiplied ad infinitum, 
and appear in all editions of Scrence and Health, 

Searching the pages of the early editions for the 
authority upon which Mrs. Woodbury may have based 
her claim, we come promptly upon a passage which 
must certainly have come under her eye and which fur- 
nished her fanciful mind no doubt with authority for 
the baptismal service as well. 


held as proof of “secret shames,” homosexual tendencies, and insanity. 
Mrs. Eddy’s works will furnish symbolism enough to “prove all things 
to all men”; there ore as many statements to prove that she did not 
believe these things as that she did. She knew the value of a shocking 
statement, and was often led inta ubsurdity by her necessity to support 
the most abstract of her theories as immediately capable of proof. 
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“Adam being created before Eve, proves the maternal 
egg never propagated him, and Eve being formed of Adam’s 
rib, shows her origin was not that; ‘knowledge’ defined man 
falsely then, even as at present, although physiology has 
since been grafted onto the forbidden ‘tree.’ An infant 
a few hours old was said to be immersed in water, to test 
the possibility of making him amphibious; and this daily 
ablution continued until the infant could remain under 
water, and the ordinary functions of lungs be suspended 
twenty minutes at one time, playing the while and enjoying 
the bath.” ? 


In her own description of the child’s immersion in 
the pool, Mrs. Woodbury wrote: “While lying beneath 
the surface his baby eyes were open, and smiling up- 
ward; and this composure under water continues unto 
this day, for he ioves it as his native element.” 


3 


For Mrs, Eddy’s “imp of Satan” explanation, there 
was even more authority in the early editions of Science 
and Eeaith. 


“Evil thoughts reach farther, and do more harm than 
individual crimes, for they impregnate other minds and 
fashion your body. The atmosphere of impure desires, 
like the atmosphere of earth, is restless, ever in motion, and 
calling on some object; ... When malicious purposes, 
evil thoughts, or lusts, go forth from one mind, they seek 
others, and will lodge in them unless repelled by virtue and 
a higher motive for being.” ‘ 


The famous Demonology chapter, it will be remem- 


S Science and Health, First Ed., p. 279. 
‘Sconce and Health, First Ed. p. 193, 
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bered, 1s replete with hints and direct accusations as to 
the dark powers of the demonologists in this respect. 

Mrs. Woodbury herself much later wrote that Mrs. 
Eddy’s instruction given in private was: 


“Tf Jesus was divimely conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
or Spirit, without a human father, Mary not having known 
her husband,—then women may become mothers by a 
supreme effort of their own minds, or through the influence 
upon them of an Unholy Ghost, a malign spirit. 

“Women of unquestioned integrity, who have been Mra. 
Eddy’s students, testify that she has so taught, and that 
by this teaching families have been broken up; that thus 
maidens have been terrified out of their wits, and stimu~ 
lated into a frenzy resembling that of deluded French nuns, 
who believed themselves brought into marital relations with 
the glorified Jesus, as veritably the bridegroom of his 
church, Whatever her denials may be, such was Mrs. 
Eddy’s teaching while in her college; to which she added 
the oracular declaration that it lay within her power to 
dissolve such motherhood by a wave of her celestial rod.” * 


Mrs. Woodbury had visited Mrs. Eddy in Concord 
six months before the birth of her child and Mrs. Eddy 
had enigmatically said to her these words, “though they 
were not at the moment received in their deeper import” 
by Mrs. Woodbury: “Go home and be happy. Com- 
mit thy ways unto the Lord. Trust him, and he will 
bring it to pass.” 

Mrs. Woodbury suggested later that these words of 
the Leader were the words of that other Mary to Eliza- 
beth, and her followers made much of Mrs. Eddy’s 
oracular statement as a prophecy. 


6 From an article in the drena, May, 1899. 
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To Mrs. Eddy, engrossed in the strenuous business 
of the organization of the Mother Church, all these in- 
terpretations, and the publicity attending them, came 
as mere irritations and a disturbance of her labors, and 
she let her irritation be known. But she did not add to 
the publicity achieved by Mrs. Woodbury by any open 
statement at the time. Mrs. Woodbury had been a 
valuable student, and she did not wish any new breaks 
in the church. She probably regretted now the dis- 
banding of Mrs. Woodbury’s school, since her idleness 
had produced so extraordinary a result. 

When KMrs. Woodbury presented her application 
for membership in the new church, she was received 
“on probation” for two years. “I have made a rule,” 
Mrs. Eddy wrote to her, “which has been published in 
our Journal that I shall not be consulted on applications 
for membership to the church or dismissals from tt. 
This responsibility must rest on the First Members ac- 
cording to the rule of the church.” 

Mrs. Woodbury held off applying for admission, 
fearing refusal no doubt, until 1895 when the Mother 
Church buildmg was complete. Although on proba- 
tion, she bought a pew in the new church and appeared 
there regularly with her husband, her daughter Gwen- 
dolyn, and the Inttle Prince. During that vear Mrs. 
Woodbury was once suspended entirely from the church 
rolls, and again admitted “on probation.” 

In 1896, Fred D. Chamberlain of Augusta, Me., 
where Mrs. Eddy had a large summer following, 
brought suit against Mrs. Woodbury for alienation of 
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his wife’s affections. The Boston Traveler ran a sensa- 
tional story of this suit which involved the claims made 
in regard to the birth of Mrs. Woodbury’s son and pub- 
lished interviews with George Macomber and H. E. 
Jones of Augusta, who declared that their wives had 
believed in the immaculate conception of Mrs. Wood- 
bury’s child, and wishing to make gifts to the little 
Prince, had urged their husbands to buy stock in an 
“air-engmne” which Mr. Woodbury wes exploiting. The 
Traveler also stated that Evelyn I. Rowe of Augusta 
had brought suit for divorcee against her husband upon 
the ground of non-support, claiming that all of his 
earnings went toward the education and support of 
Mrs. Woodbury’s son, Prince, whom Mr. Rewe believed 
to have been immaculately conceived. Mrs. Woodbury 
promptly sued the Traveler for criminal libel, but lost 
her case. 

Although Mrs. Woodbury had been on the very 
verge of achieving full membership in the church and 
many letters * had passed between her and Mrs, Eddy 
in that year, this last notoriety was too much. In March 


6“Those awful reports ahont you,” wrote Mrs. Eddy, “namely that 
Four last child was illegitimate, etc. I again and again tried to suppress 
that repert: also for what you tried to make peopie believe; namely, that 
that child was an immaculate conception, ,.. and you replied that it was 
incarnated with the Devil.” 

In another letter Mrs. Eddy wrote: “Now, dear student, try one year 
not to tell a single falsehood, or to practice one cheat, or to break the 
decalopue, .. 2” 

And again: “Now mark what J] say. This is your last chance, and 
you will succecd in getting back, and should. But this 1 warn you, te 
stop fulsifying, and living unpurely in thought, in vile schemes, in fraudu- 
lent monev-petting, etc. I speak plainly even as the need is. 

“T am not ignorant of your sins, and I am trying to have you in the 
ehurch for protection from those temptations. ..- Remember, the M. A. M. 
which you sav in your letter causes you to sin. is not idle, and will cause 
you to repeat ihem, and so turn you agsin from the church, unless you 
pray God to keep you from falling into the foul snare.” 
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of 1896 she was “forever excommunicated” from the 
Mother Church. 

During the period of Mrs. Woodbury’s suspension 
from the rolls the previous year, she had continued to 
occupy the pew she had paid for at the Sunday services. 
But the congregation turned a cold shoulder upon her 
and the story goes that so much were the members an- 
noyed by the sight of the little “Prince of Peace” in the 
Sunday School that he was finally forcibly led from the 
church by the collar of his roval blue velvet suit. 

Mrs. Woodbury, who still apparently believed in 
miracles, published the following vear a small book en- 
titled War in Heaven, by which she must have hoped 
to reinstate herself im the good graces of the Leader, 
since it is filled with protestations of her allegiance to 
Christian Science and her long obedience to and con- 
tinued Jove for Mrs. Eddy. Her motives are a little 
difficult to follow. But the book bears one illuminating 
thought sufficiently candid in statement for us to grasp. 


“Here this narrative approaches a crucial point. On 
the morning of June 11, 1890, there was born to me a baby 
boy; though, till his sharp birth-cry saluted my ears, I 
had not realized that prospective maternity was the in- 
terpretation of preceding months of poignant physical 
discomfort, not unreasonably attributed to other physio- 
logical causes and changes,—growing out of my age, and 
former reliance upon medical opmion,—pointing im the 
direction of some fungoid formation. 

“Eyen the doctor, contemplating our unpreparcdness, 
could not help an exclamation of surprise; though not the 
mother absorbed his attention, but the child with its whole- 
some beauty and serene atmosphere. 

“An hour after the birth I rose and bathed.” Ete. 


Ete, 
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Josephine Curtis Woodbury became the bitterest of 
Mrs. Icddy’s enemies. In 1899 she published an article 
in the Arena denouncing Mrs. Eddy and bringing 
against her all of the charges against which she had for 
many years so valiantly defendcd her. She was as ex- 
travagant in her attack as she had been in her defense. 
The article appeared in the May Arena, and in that 
same month Mrs. Woodbury’s husband died. Thus, 
according to Mrs. Eddy’s followers, had the evil re- 
turned upon her. 

Mrs. Eddy’s annual message to her church which 
was read at the June communion services the following 
month contained references so strongly in point, and so 
generally understood to refer to Mrs. Woodbury 
that she instituted a suit for criminal libel against 
Mrs. Eddy. 

The tone of the message sued upon is suggested in 
the following passages: 


“The doom of the Babylonish woman, referred to in 
Revelation, is being fulfilled. This woman, ‘drunken with 
the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs 
of Jesus,’ ‘drunk with the wine of her fornication,’ would 
enter even the church,—the body of Christ, Truth; and, 
retaming the heart of the harlot and the purpose of the 
destroying angel, would pour wormwood into the waters. 
... And a voice was heard, saying, ‘Come out of her, 
my people’? {hearken not to her les) ‘that ye recerve not 
of her plagues. For her sins have reached unto heaven, 
and God hath remembered her iniquities . . . double unto 
her double according to her works: in the cup which she 
hath filled fill to her double . . . for she saith in her 
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heart, I... am no widow,... Therefore shall her 
plagues come in one day, death and mourning and famime; 
. . . for strong is the Lord God who judgeth her.’ That 
which the Revelator saw in spiritual vision will be accom- 
plished. The Babylonish woman is fallen, and who should 
mourn over the widowhood of lust, of her that ‘is be- 
come the habitation of devils, and the hold of every foul 
spirit, and a cage of every unclean . . . bird’?”’’ 


When the libel suit came to trial the following year, 
the strongest Christian Scientists had been summoned 
from the field and remained for days in Boston. Mrs. 
Stetson brought her best practitioners from New York, 
and all these ‘mental workers” treated constantly for 
the outcome of the trial. So well did they do their work 
that only one of the many witnesses, William G, Nixon, 
Mrs. Eddvy’s former publisher, dared to state on the 
stand that he had understood that Mrs. Eddy had meant 
her denunciation to refer to Mrs. Woodbury. 

Mrs. Woodbury, who had relied upon the former 
statements of many of the witnesses, firmly believed 
that both the failure of the witnesses and the judge’s 
verdict were the result of the powerful adverse treat- 
ments of the practitioners. Naturally she Jost her case, 
and thereafter retired to private life to bring up the 
Prince of Peace, who grew to manhood quite like other 
boys and, it is to be hoped for his sake, without too many 
reminders of his divine mission to the world. 

Josephine Curtis Woodbury’s public denunciations 
and open enmity had won for her a high place among 
the demonologists. For years Christian Scientists 
feared Mrs. Woodbury, and any blight that fell upon 
them was attributed to her. But Mrs. Woodbury 


7 Miscellany, p. 125-126. 
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feared Mrs. Eddy’s evil power no less than Mrs. Eddy 
feared Mrs, Woodbury’s. It is said that to the last 
year of Mrs. Eddy’s life the “Woodbury influence” was 
specifically worked against by the household prac- 
titioners." 


& Mrs. Woeedbury died in Nice early in 1930, She was more than 80 
years af age. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


On January 6, 1895, the Mother Church at the cor- 
ner of Falmouth and Norway Streets, was dedicated. 


“With simple ceremonies, four times repeated, in the 
presence of four different congregations, aggregating 
nearly six thousand persons, the unique and costly edifice 
erected in Boston at Norway and Falmouth Streets as a 
home for The First Church of Christ, Scientist, and a 
testimonial to the Discoverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, Rev. Mary Baker Eddy, was yesterday dedicated 
to the worship of God. 

“The structure came forth from the hands of the arti- 
sans with every stone paid for—with an appeal, not for 
more money, but for a cessation of the tide of contribu- 
tions which continued to flow in after the full amount 
needed was recetved.” 


So began the long account in the Boston Herald of 
the following day. Newspapers in every city of the 
United States carried announcements and descriptions 
of the new Christian Science church which had appeared 
im Boston, sprung up almost overnight, “a miracle in 
stone,” as many writers said.’ 

1In a small volume, Psipit and Press, many clippings of these accounts 
were collected by Mrs, Eddy, and the book is now among her published 
works. The book, which includes as well her dedicatory message to the 
Church, was published in the same year, and dedicated te “The Dear Two 


Thousand and Six Hundred Children whose contributions of $4,400 were 
devoted to the Motber’s Room.” 
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The world, so ready to smile and scoff before, was 
now duly impressed, Astonishment, and not a little of 
that deference approaching awe which is always to be 
evoked by the miracle made so substantially manifest, 
were present in the press reports. Christian Science 
was no longer a little band of fanatics to furnish amuse- 
ment to the outside world; it was now “a new religion 
in our midst” which “whether we accept its tenets 
in their entirety or not, must be taken into serious 
account,” | 

Descriptions of the exterior and the interior of the 
church were carried in all reports. 

On the front of the church was a marble tablet with 
the following inscription carved in bold rehef: 


“The First Church of Christ, Scientist, erected Anno 
Domini 1894. A testimonial to our beloved teacher, the 
Rev. Mary Baker Eddy, Discoverer and Founder of Chris- 
tian Science; author of ‘Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures”; president of the Massachusetts Meta- 
physical College, and the first pastor of this denomina- 
tion.” 


The distinctive features of the church were the 
stained glass windows, and the Mother’s Room. The 
stained glass windows were “‘symbolical of the mission 
of Jesus and the mission of Christian Science and its 
founder”; four panels depicting the story of the four 
Marys,—the mother of Jesus, Mary anointing the head 
of Jesus; Mary washing the feet of Jesus; Mary at the 
resurrection; and the woman spoken of in the Apoca- 
lypse, God-crowned with the twelve stars. 

The “Mother’s Room,” designed for Mrs. Eddy’s 
exclusive use, and furnished by donations of money 
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from the children’s society, “the Busy Bees,” was an 
apartment of the utmost richness and elegance. The 
floor was of mosaic with a border of fig-leaves bearing 
fruit; the furniture upholstered in white and gold, a 
superb mantel of onyx, and before the hearth “a large 
rug composed entirely of the skins of the eider-down 
duck, brought from the aretic regions.” A large bay 
window of three separate panels depicted the life work 
of Mrs. Eddy, the central one representing her seated 
at her table in the old skylight room at Lynn, engaged 
in searching the Scriptures. Through the open skylight 
the Star of Bethlehem shed its rays upon her. Before 
this window hung an Athenian votive lamp, to be kept 
always burning. ‘Two alcoves gave off the room, one 
2 retiring room, and one a lavatory. The plumbing was 
of heavily plated gold.’ 


Mrs. Eddy was not present at the dedication of her 
church, but sent instead the first of those “decicatory 
messages,” which were later to be read at the dedication 
of Christian Science churches throughout the world. 
The reason given for her absence was that she wished 
to avoid the personal adulation of her followers. Rumor 
said that Mrs. Eddy, now 74, was suffering one of her 
illnesses, and unable to attend. 

Her absence, duly noted by the newspapers, centered 
the attention of the public upon her as it had not been 
centered before. At the very moment of the appear- 
ance of the “visible church,” the Leader disappeared 

2In the last year of her jife, Mrs. Eddy ordered the “Mother's Room” 


dismantled. It had been for years a shrine for visiting Christian Scientists, 
but is no longer open to visitors. 
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from the public view. From that time on she was, so 
far as the cuter world was concerned, a woman of 
mystery. 

Her dedicatory sermon was read at each of the four 
services, “Being ‘with you in spirit,” she asked, “what 
need that I should be present in propria persona?” 


“Were I present, methinks I should be much like the 
Queen of Sheba, when she saw the house Solomon had 
erected. Jn the expressive language of Holy Writ, “There 
Was DO more spirit in her’; and she said, ‘Behold, the half 
was not told me: thy wisdom and prosperity exceedeth the 
fame which I have heard,’ ” 


The message was familiar, loving, proud, humble, 
and oratorical, and in it Mrs. Eddy may be seen more 
truly than if she had been present in propria persona. 
“No longer’” said she, “are we of the church militant, 
but of the church triumphant; and with Job of old we 
exclaim, “Yet in my flesh shall I sce God.” She paid 
her respects to prominent persons who had given her 
encouragement, quoting their words, and the circum- 
stances in detail; expressed her love for Boston, “‘and 
especially the laws of the State whereof this city is the 
capital,” and gave praise to God for the demonstration 
of this “prayer in stone.” 

On that day the service now used in all Christian 
Science churches was instituted in the Mother Church. 
Alternate passages were read from Science and Health 
and the Bible by Judge Septimus J. Hanna and Dr. 
Foster-Eddy, the President of the Mother Church. 


“The dragon is at last stung to death by his own 
milice: but how many periods of torture ti may take to 
remove all sin, must depend upon sin’s obduracy,” 
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read Judge Hanna from Science and Health. And 
Foster-Eddy responded from Revelation: 


“And when the dragon saw that he was cast unto the 
earth, he persecuted the woman whitch brought forth the 
man child.” 


And again from Sctence and Health, and again 
from Revelation: 


“And the serpent cast out of his mouth water as a 
flood, after the woman, that he might cause her to be car- 
ried away by the flood. And the earth helped the woman, 
and the earth opened her mouth, and swallowed up the 
flood which the dragon had cast out of his mouth.” 


Great was the effect of these sonorous prophecies, 
now so plainly fulfilled.’ 


3 


If it be true that “The Mother,” as she was hence- 
forth to be called,* lay ill at Pleasant View during the 


$In a “Note” published with the Dedicatory Sermon in Puli and 
Press, p. 20, Mrs. Eddy says: “This church was dedicated on January 
6, anciently one of the many dates selected and cbserved in the East as 
the day of the birth and baptism of our master Metaphysician, Jesus of 
Nazareth.” 

In her Dedicatory Message to the Chicago Church (18], Miscellany) 
ene wrote: “It is authentically said that one expositor of Daniels dates 
fixed the year 1566 or 1867 for the return of Christ—the return of the 
spiritual idea to the material earth or antipode of Heaven. It is a 
marked coincidence that those dates were the first two years of my dis- 
eovery of Christian Science.” 

4 Under the heading "The Title of Mother’ a by-law presently appeared 
in the Manual (Art. AXIT, Sec. 1}, which suggests that the tithe had been 
somewhere appiied to some woman leader in the church besides Mrs. Eddy. 
It reads: “In the year 1995 Ioval Scientists had given to the author of 
their textbook, the Founder of Christian Science, the individual, endearing 
term of Mother. Therefore, if a student of Christian Science shall apply 
this title, either to herself or to others except as the term for kinship 
according to the flesh, it shall be regarded by the church as an indication 
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reading of that service, she could visualize the scene, and 
hear in imagination the sound of her own words read. 
Her own, and the Word cf God,—no other-—the Scrip- 
tures of her Church. If she lay ill, it may be that as 
she often told her household, she was suffering in her 
body the birth of a new idea for the guidance of her 
Church. 

For now there issued forth from Pleasant View a 
pronunciamento so sweeping in its purport that it 
startled every member of her wide-flung Church. It 
was the most effective single By-law that ever came 
from her pen. By it she saved her Church forever from 
the “adulteration” of mdependent thought. It “or- 
dained the Bible and Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures, as the Pastor, on this planet, of all the 
churches of the Christian Science denomination.” <A 
First and Second Reader to read correspondmg pas- 
sages from the texts, the fixed service to be the same 
each Sunday in every Christian Science Church. No 
comments, and no “explanatory remarks.” No Reader 
shall be a leader in the church, 

Never from that day was an independent sermon 
preached in a Christian Science Church. 

In New York Augusta Stetson, who had been 
preaching to great congregations, and about to dedicate 
her newly finished Forty-eighth Street Church, stepped 
down from her pulpit without a word. In Chicago the 
pastor of the enormous congregation there, also about 


of disrespect for their Pastor Emeritus, and unfitness to be a member 
of the Mother Church."—Mrs. Eddy signed her communications “Mother” 
and was always so addressed by her household. Mark Twain’s ridicule 
of “old Mother Eddy” in the North American Review some years later 
brought a new by-law into the Manual, which ruled that “owing to the 
public misunderstanding of this name, it is the duty of Christian Scientists 
to drop the word mother, and to substitute Leader.” 
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to take possession of their new Church, yielded up her 
pulpit without a word. In Denver it was the same. 
In every local church however small, it was the voice 
of a Reader not a leader that the congregation thence- 
forth heard. And the words they heard intoned were 
the words of the one Leader, Mary Baker Eddy, m 
Setence and. Efcalth with Key to the Sertptures, which, 
with “correlating passages” from the Bible, “constitute 
a sermon wndiverced from truth, uncontaminaicd or fct- 
tered by human hupotheses, and authorized by Christ.” 

In an “cpen letter” in the Journal which bore the 
announcements of this new rulmg,—the Mother wrote 
that her students would find in that number “the coin- 
pletion, as I now think, of the Divine directions sent out 
to the churches.” 

Many other Divine directions were to come from 
her pen, but this was the greatest onc, and she may well 
have felt the sense of climax and completion when it 
was done,’ 


5S Readers were later limited to a S-rear term. This guarded against 
a Reader becoming a Jeader in spite of the ediet that be should net be 
ene. Humen nature must be tuken inte accuunt An strong was the 
Tumor that this last by-law was the result of the invreasing popularity 
of Jude Tianna, Fisst Header of ‘The Mother Chuech, that Sirs. dédey 
published «2 denial of the report. Judes Hanna becume an official lecturer 
of the church. Christian Setence lectures were under ¢lose eGntrol All 
lectures must he submitted in writing to the Educational Board, of which 
Mrs. Eddy was president. So censorship has ever been so efficient and 
so coniplete. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


In the rose and gilt parlor at Pleasant View there 
lay upon 2 marble topped table a twenty-eight inch 
scroll of solid gold in a jeweler’s plush-lined case. FEin- 
graved in script upon the golden scroll a letter addressed 
“Dear Mother’ and bearing the date of the dedication 
of the church, informed Mrs. Eddy of the completion 
of the edifice, “built as a testimonial to Truth, as re- 
vealed by divine Love through you to this age,’ and 
most lovingly invited her “to visit and formally accept 
this testimonial on the twentieth day of February, cight- 
een hundred and ninety-five, at high noon. Attached 
by a white ribbon to the seroll was a gold key to the 
church. 

But she had not gone. A driving snow storm on the 
day of the dedication in January. Bitter weather on 
February 20th. They should have thought of that. 
All her life she had dreaded the winter storms, None 
of the students had ever been able to handle the weather 
properly. 

Not until April had she seen her church. Then, on 
the first day of the month she had come unannounced to 
Boston, accompanied by Calvin Frye and two women 
of her household, and for the first and last time passed 
the night in the ““Mother’s Room.” So it stands in the 
Canonical writings,—“passed the night in the Mother’s 
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Room.” And no word from her pen of the thoughts 
that came to her in that richly furnished ornate room 
with its stained glass window of that other room, the 
httle skv-light room in Lynn, and her own shadow 
seated there, with the votive lamp before it that nerther 
flickered nor went out, 1875 to 1895. ‘Twenty years 
between those rooms, Yet no word to tell us if she slept 
well or il that night. 


On Sunday, the 26th of May, she as unexpectedly 
appeared, this time before her congregation, and spoke 
for twenty minutes from the pulpit of her church. 

Twice only after that did Mrs. Eddy, the “Pastor 
Emeritus, come to Boston and appear before her 
people; both times briefly, both times unexpectedly. 

In February of the following vear, when the rumors 
of her sickness were abroad, she appeared agam in her 
pulpit, spoke a few words and retired immecliately, re- 
turning to Concord that same afternoon. It was her 
last appearance in the Mother Church. 

In June of 1899, when Boston was thronged with 
the June communicants all agog with Josephine Wood- 
bury's denunclatory Arena article of the month before, 
Mrs. Eddy came with her attendants to Boston, spent 
the night at her Commonwealth Avenue house, then 
occupied by Judge Hanna, First Reader of the Mother 
Church, and the following day when her “harlot of 
Babylon” message was read at the annual meeting of 
the church in Tremont Temple, Mrs. Eddy appeared 
for a moment on the platform, escorted by Judge 
Hanna and a second dignitarv of the church. She was 
preeted, by pre-arrangcement, with a silent waving of 
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handkerchiefs, spoke a few words, and immediately re- 
tired. Was this fragile little woman, leaning on the 
arm of Judge Hanna, she who had “trafficked in the 
temple”?* It was of tremendous effect. 

But it was the last. She did not come to Boston 
again, 


With the building of the Mother Church, the 
Leader’s retirement had begun. She was now 74. 
Never again (how little she knew what fate had 
in store for her at the last!)—-never again should she be 
forced to submit herself to the gaze of scoffing eyes. 


“With tender tread,” (she wrote in the preface to her 
Miscellaneous Writmgs, brought out the followimg year) * 
“thought sometimes walks in memory, through tle dim 
corridors of years, on to old battle-grounds, there sadly 
to survey the fields of the siain and the enemy’s losses. . . . 


iMirs, Woodbury had declared in her article that Mrs. Eddy had never 
healed a case in her life, and that her followers were the dupes of her 
avarice and greed. Mrs. Edd@y’s messupe set all such fears at rest with 
these words: “I deliberately declare that when I was in practice, out of 
one hundred cases I heaied ninety-nine to the ten of materia medica.” 

2 Miscellaneous Writings was published in 1897, In the Christian Science 
Journal for March of that year, Mrs, Eddy issued the folfowing notice: 
“Christian Scientists ure hereby enjoined not to teach a student of Christian 
Science for one year, commencing March 14, 1897. ‘Miscellaneous Wit- 
Ings, is calculated to prepare the minds of all true thinkers to understand 
the Christian Science text book more correctly than a student can. ‘The 
Bile, ‘Seience and Health with Key to the Seriptures’ and my other 
published works are the only proper instructors for this hour. It shall 
be the duty of all Christian Scientists to circulate and to sell as many 
of these books as they can, 

“If a member of the First Church of Christ Scientist shall fail to obey 
tis injunction it shall render him liable to lose his membership in this 
church, 

MARY BAKER EDDY.” 


Christian Science academics and institutes were accordingly closed for 
one year. 
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“With armor on, I continue the march, command and 
countermand; meantime interluding with loving thought 
this afterpiece of battle. Supported, cheered, I take my 
pen and pruning-hook, to ‘learn war no more,’ and with 
strong wing to lift my readers above the smoke of conflict 
into light and liberty.” 


Her victory had been complete. 

Only one thing more remained to be done before she 
covid rest secure. “Benny,” her foster son,—“Benny”’ 
of whom she had hoped so much,—had had to go. The 
enemy, M. A. M., had seen to that, Was it true, the 
things they said about him? Had he wanted her place 
and power while she was yet alive? “Brutus said he was 
ambitious!” Shakespeare wrote many useful things. He 
would have made a wonderful Christian Scientist. 
Comparisons,—what was it he had said about compari 
sons? It would go very well indeed as the heading for 
that article she had written yesterday. ... Oh yes, 
she had it now . . . she wrote it down, “Comparisons 
are odorous.—SHAKESPEARE.” * 

Benny knew many things. But Benny would never 
tell. Whether the stories that had come to her from 
Boston,——the scandal about the woman in his office, the 
stories about the falsified accounts—were true or not she 
would never know. Perhaps it was all as Benny said; 
but Benny was not a business man. Some men were 
made for power, and some were not. She must trust 
the strong counsellors who had brought her through. 
Joseph Armstrong, the banker from Kansas City, who 
hed managed the building of the Church, was her pub- 
lisher now. Benny had made enough in those few years 


21t stands today, p. 267, Miscellansous Writings. 
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to keep him in comfort all his life. She had done her 
best for him, but no one must be kept who was not 
wholly for the Cause. Perhaps some day when she 
was really old—but she must not think of that. 

And there was always Calvin Frye,—a little stupid 
perhaps, and often disagreeable,—but faithful and hon- 
est, honest or she was lost. It was true that by a By-law 
of the Manual she could summon any member of the 
Church, however far away, to come to Pleasant View 
“within ten days” and serve her for twelve months in 
whatever capacity she might name. It was true that 
this was an honor coveted by every Christian Scientist. 
But out of all the willing thousands, what one might 
she trust? Laura Sargent had been the last to come. 
Good Laura, Yes, she would ask her to stay. Others 
would come and go, but there would always be Laura 
Sargent and Calvin Frye. Unless, of ccourse,—the 
enemy should prove too much for them. Who was the 
channel for what had happened last night? Would she 
never have a night of peace? All her life it had been 
the nights, Was it Benny, as they said? Or was it— 
no, whatever came or went, she must keep her trust in 
Calvi Frye. 


Pleasant View,—she had named it that. And a 
pleasant view it was. From her tower rooms she had 
but to step out upon her little balcony to see, across the 
gardens blooming along the winding drives, across the 
farther blue of the Merrimac, the distant hills of Bow 
where she was born. A long circle she had come since 
then, back to the sight of those hills of Bow,-—a thought 
to make her proud, and yet a little frightening. It was 
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“With armor on, I continue the march, command and 
countermand; meantime interluding with leving thought 
this afterpiece of battle. Supported, cheered, I take my 
pen and pruning-hook, to ‘learn war no more,” and with 
strong wing to lift my readers above the smoke of conflict 
into light and liberty.” 


Her victory had been complete. 

Only one thing more remained to be done before she 
could rest secure. “Benny,” her foster son,—“Benny” 
of whom she had hoped so much,—had had to go. The 
enemy, M. A. M., had seen to that. Was it true, the 
things they said about him? Had he wanted her place 
and power while she was yet alive? “Brutus said he was 
ambitious!” Shakespeare wrote many useful things. He 
would have made a wonderful Christian Scientist. 
Comparisons,—what was it he had said about compar? 
sons? It would go very well indeed as the heading for 
that article she had written yesterday. ... Oh yes, 
she had it now . . . she wrote it down, “Comparisons 
are odorous,— SHAKESPEARE.” * 

Benny knew many things, But Benny would never 
tell, Whether the stories that had come to her from 
Boston,—the scandal about the woman in his office, the 
stories about the falsified accounts—were true or not she 
would never know. Perhaps it was all as Benny said; 
but Benny was not a business man. Some men were 
made for power, and some were not. She must trust 
the strong counsellors who had brought her through. 
Joseph Armstrong, the banker from Kansas City, who 
had managed the building of the Church, was her pub- 
lisher now, Benny had made enough in those few years 


*1t stands today, p. 267, Miscelianeous Writings. 
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to keep him in comfort all his life. She had done her 
best for him, but no one must be kept who was not 
wholly for the Cause. Perhaps some day when she 
was really old—but she must not think of that. 

And there was always Calvin Frye,—a little stupid 
perhaps, and often disagreeable,—but faithful and hon- 
est, honest or she was lost. It was true that by a By-law 
of the Manual she could summon any member of the 
Church, however far away, to come to Pleasant View 
“within ten days” and serve her for twelve months in 
whatever capacity she might name. It was true that 
this was an honor coveted by every Christian Scientist. 
But out of all the willmg thousands, what one might 
she trust? Laura Sargent had been the last to come. 
Good Laura. Yes, she would ask her to stay. Others 
would come and go, but there would always be Laura 
Sargent and Calvin Frye. Unless, of course,—the 
enemy should prove too much for them. Who was the 
channel for what had happened last night? Would she 
never have a night of peace? All her life it had been 
the nights. Was it Benny, as they said? Or was it— 
no, whatever came or went, she must keep her trust in 
Calvin Frye. 
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Pleasant View,—she had named it that. And a 
pleasant view it was. From her tower rooms she had 
but to step out upon her little balcony to see, across the 
gardens blooming along the winding drives, across the 
farther blue of the Merrimac, the distant hills of Bow 
where she was born. A long circle she had come since 
then, back to the sight of those hills of Bow,—a thought 
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to be lonely here on “the mount,” with no one she dared 
really love to bear her company. 

“LT am alone,” she wrote her son, “tas alone as a soli- 
tary ster.” 

If only George had been different. Yet she had 
really enjoyed him that afternoon when he had brought 
only the baby, little George, the vear she came to Pleas- 
ant View. She often laughed at the memory of how 
she had let little George push her electrie bell that con- 
nected with the alarm in the lower hall, and how Calvin 
Frye and all the servants had rushed upstairs in a panic 
and burst into the room. 

If only George had been different. Yet it was nice 
to hear froni hun, even if it was sometimes a little dih- 
cult to make him understand. Even in Lead, South 
Dakota, he heard all the nmmors, good and badj—an:i 
never seemed to know which ones to believe. She had 
had to write him just how evervihing really was.* 





4In 4 ivtter dated Apri] 27, 8&8, Mrs, Faldy wrote io her son: “That 
which vau cannot write 2 understind, andl will say, 1 au reported as alying, 
whoily decrepid ont useless, ete. Now ane of these renerts is just as 
true as the oilers are. My life is as pure as that of the angels. Ciuc 
has lifted ie up to my work, and if it was not pure Go owould oot bring 
forth good fruits. The Bible savs the tree ig known by its frutk 

“Bat Dneed not say this to a Christian Scientist, who knows it, TF thank 
you for any interest you mav feel in your meter. Loum alone in the world, 
more alone than a solitary star. Althenigh if is duly estimated by bnriness 
Characters and learned scholars that 1] lead und am olered by sa000 
people at this date. The most distinguished newspapers ask me to write 
on ihe mest important subjects. Lords and ladies, exrls, princes and mar- 
quises and marchioncsses from abroad write to me in the most compli- 
mentary manner. Heke Smith declares J am the most ilhistrious wotnan 
on the continent—those are his exact words. Gur senators and members 
of Congress call on me for counsel. Dut what of all this? To am nut 
made Hie least bit proud by oer a particle bapprer for it. FT am working 
for a higher purpose. 

“Now what of mv circumstances? I name first my home, which of all 
nlaces on earth is the one in which to find peace und enjoyment. But 
my hume is simply a house and a beautifui landscape. There is not one 
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George was often as stupid as Calvin Frye. Long 
ago she had given him up as part of her life, and now 
she knew it had been the will of God. 


in it that I love only as 1 love everybody. I have no congeniality with 
my help inside of my house; they are no companions and scarcely fit ta be 
my help. 

“1 adepted a son hoping he would take Mr. Frye’s place as my book- 
keeper andl ina of all work that belongs to man. Dut my trial of him has 
preved anether disappvintment. His books could not he andited they 
were so incorrect, ei¢., efc. Alr. Frye is the most disagreeable man that 
ean be found, but this he is, namely (if there is one on eurth}, an honest 
mim, as ali will tell you whe deal with him. At first mesmerism swayed 
him, but he learned through my forbearance to govern himscli. He is 
aA man that would not steal, conunit adultery, fornication, or break one 
of the Ten Commandments. I have now done, but I eould write a volume 
on what 7 have touched upon 

“One thing is the severest wound of all, namely, the want of education 
among those nearest to me in kin. IF would gladiy give every doUar I 
possess to have one or two and three that nre nearest to me on earth 
possess a thorough eduction. [Ef you had been ecineated as I intend to 
have you, to-day you could, would, be made President of the United States. 
Marv's letters to ine are so inisspelled that I blush to read them. 

“You pronounce vour words so wrongly and then she spells them 
accordingly. J am even vet too proud to have you come among my society 
and alas! mispronounce your words as you do; but for this thing I should 
be honoured by yeur good manners and I love you.” 
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CHAPTER TWO 


For ten years now, and only ten,—from 1896, past 
the turn of the century til 1906—-Mary Baker Eddy 
was granted respite from the world. From the year 
she was 75 to the year she was 85, surrounded only by 
her devoted househo!d, and such guests and counselors 
as she chose to see, she lived in honored peace at Pleas- 
ant View. It was the only pericd of peace that she 
had ever known,—if peace, indeed, can be said to ever 
have been hers. 

They were not years of idleness. The Leader was 
never idle to the last day of her life. Her vigilance over 
her Church was never once relaxed. Her desk was 
never cleared; she kept a corps of secretaries occupied, 
and her indefatigable pen was never idle in her hand. 

For during those ten years, as if she had but to lift 
her hand to perform the miracle, her visible churches 
began to rise. In marble, tn brick, in stone, they rose 
in cities and towns throughout America. From Con- 
cord the Leader sent her ‘‘Dedicatory Message’ to 
each church. The “Dedicatory Messages to Branch 
Churches” march through the pages of the volume 
known as “Miscellany” like a processional: 


First Church of Christ, Scientist, Chicago, IIL. 

First Church of Christ, Scientist, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

First Church of Christ, Scientist, New York, N. Y. 
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First Church of Christ, Scientist, Detroit, Mich. 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, Toronto, Can. 

First Church of Christ, Scientist, Duluth, Minn. 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, Atlanta, Ga. 

Second Church of Christ, Scientist, Chicago, II. 

First Church of Christ, Scientist, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Second Church of Christ, Scientist, Minneapolis, Minn. 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, Cleveland, CO. 

First Church of Christ, Scientist, St. Louis, Mo. 
First Church of Christ Scientist, Wilmington, N. C,. 
First Church of Christ, Scicntist, Washington, D. C. 


And many more besides; Philadelphia, Los Angeles; the 
church at Concord, the Leader’s gift to the local church; 
and in 1906, the great $2,000,000 “Excelsior Exten- 
sion” to the Boston AMfother Church. 

Delusion of grandeur? This was grandeur, was it 
not? She ruled as no queen ever ruled. No queen has 
ever been so reverenced. And surely none has ever 
been the recipient of so much loving gratitude. 

“Heal the sick, cast out demons, cleanse the lepers, 
raise the dead,”—these were her commands. And her 
subjects answered, “It is done.” 

As the Church emerged in glory and power she, the 
Founder, the Mother in Israel, slowly receded from the 
view, Flashes of the old fire were seen above the spires 
of the Church; now and then her anger shook the col- 
umns until they trembled and were all but toppling, 
but they righted themselves and stood. Rebuke and 
denunciation came forth occasionally to Hlumine the 
windows; but the Personality “according to the flesh” 
receded further and further into the mist, and the lerend 
had appeared. The Figure “our Beloved Leader, Mary 
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Baker G. Eddy,” whose only actuality was a name upon 
the breath of the worshipers in a hundred churches. 


ed 
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To the profane world she was as sacrosanct as the 
Living God of Thibet, safe in his alcove, guarded by the 
temple priests. Even the people of Concord had no 
view of her except the glimpse upon her daily drive. 
Promptiy at two o’clock in the afternoon, everv dav 
since she had come to Pleasant View, her carriage issued 
from the driveway of the estate with Calvin Frye in 
footman’s uniiorm of olive green, sitting beside the 
coachman on the box. From the window of the old- 
fashioned carriage Mrs. Fiddy, siitimg in Icnely state, 
now and then bowed graciously to one of the faithful 
or an old acquaintance saluting her from the strect. 
The drive was always the same, and the sleek fat horses 
hardly needed the coachman’s gurling hand to follow 
the route through the quiet streets of Concord and baek 
again, It was a daily ritual. 

She had battled the world for manv vears; she was 
growing old; the mortal body was taking its toll; she 
often “suffered severely in belief”; there was much work 
to do. She rarely granted an interview, and then only 
by careful arrangement through Calvin Frve, and when 
she felt that the granting of the interview would be for 
the good of her cause. 

There was the weckly Sentinel now, and in its pages 
she answered her critics from week to week, writing 
freely in the “new tongue,” but her people understood. 
“A million Christian Scientists,” she wrote. Well, per- 
haps there were not so many, but let it go. Where were 
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the lists? Were there really so few? . . . But they 
were a million strong. She would make a by-law that 
the numbers must not be given out. 

Was she often tired, and a little weary of the writ- 
ing of Messages to First or Second or Third Church 
of Christ, Scientist, in more cities than she could 
name,—and turning to her book of Philosophie Nug- 
gets, copy out a page or two which, if not perfect, 
would nevertheless serve. Was it with a bitter little 
smile that she reads the gibes of the “suckling ht- 
terateurs’” who did not know thev were laughing ait the 
very masters they compared her to,—Emerson, Kuskin, 
Amiel, Carlyle? 

Or was it Calvin Frye, entrusted with the work, who 
discovered God’s ever present help in the quotation 
books? * 

Did she still resort to the “circuitous and novel 
ways’? Why forsake them now, the ways that had 
brought her to success? 

Was she slow in giving alms? She had helped 
others to help themselves. It was her creed. The 
reality of this gift to many lives is not to be denied. 
Are we to cavil at this consistency? 

Did she sometimes seeretly smile when she heard 
them disputmng whether the teachings of Edward A. 


1In 1929 the Christian Science Parent Chureh (led bv Mrs. Annie C. 
Bill of London with John ¥V. Dittermore} announced the discovery of 
many pPlagiarisms in Mrs. Edeiy’s works, partleularly in the writings of 
her liter years. Many phrases. and often whole passages, were capied 
direeth from the wuthors named, as well as from Charles Kingsley, and 
Dr. Hugh Blair; and all such passages were contained in two books owned 
and marked by Mrs. Eddy. They were Philosaphic Nugyets, and Lindley 
Murray’s “English Reader.” with which last author Mrs, Eddy had long 
before announced her familiarity. “At ten years of age I was us familiar 
with Lindley Murrav’s Granmar as with the Westminster Catechism; and 
the latter I had to repeat every Sunday.” 
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Kimbail, her favorite student and lecturer, were the 
true doctrine or not? Edward Kimball, they said, did 
not deny the existence of the body; admitting even in 
his classes that the heart, the stomach, the lungs exist. 
Exist? Well, what did he mean by the word ‘exist’? 
Let them argue. Edward Kimball was the best teacher 
she had ever had. And he had learned what he knew 
from her. What had she meant herself by the word 
“exist”? (There is no body. There is no death. Did 
she sometimes half believe, on the days when the demons 
had drawn off, that it might be really true,—-that the 
miracle might come to pass?) 

All was possible in Science. What was needed was 
demonstration, not this quibbling over words. Was her 
church to go the way of other churches,—splitting hairs 
about the meaning of a word? Her church that was 
built upon demonstration, upon the healing of the sick. 
Already the healing was falling off; the best practi- 
tioners turning to teaching,—enough teaching had been 
done. It needed but the stroke of her pen. For three 
years, from 1903 to 1906, all Christian Science teaching 
was suspended. Let the talkers demonstrate. 


3 


On the few memorable occasions that the Leader ap- 
peared in public during those ten years, it was before 
her own following of the faithful in whose hearts she 
was secure, whose love and adoration revived and 
strengthened her, and never before the scoffing and 
curious gaze of the unbelievers and profane. ‘These 
were the occasions of the famous “pilgrimages” tc 


Pleasant View. 
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In 1895, the year of the dedication of the Mother 
Church, the Leader had sent an invitation to the mem- 
bers attending the June communion service in Boston 
to visit her at Pleasant View. One hundred and fifty 
communicants journeyed to Concord, and Mrs. Eddy 
received them with open house. She was at her best that 
day, and so pleasant had it seemed to receive again the 
warm and personal advlation of the faithful gathered 
together that she may have promised herself and them 
the meeting every year. But the following year the 
communicants crowding into Boston on every train 
from north and south and west waited in vain for an 
invitation to Pleasant View. 

In June of ’97, she issued her invitation again. 
Twenty-five hundred communicants arrived in Concord, 
and filling every carriage, hundreds went on foot to 
Pleasant View. For many of these pilgrims, who had 
never dared hope to see the Mother in the flesh, the visit 
was the greatest event of their lives. Again the Leader 
was at her best, recerved them with the utmost gracious- 
ness, and made a long address. 

She wore a dress of purple silk, her diamond cross 
and the badge of the Daughters of the Revolution in 
rubies and diamonds. Upon that occasion she also wore 
that little lavender bonnet which established the memo- 
rable fashion of lavender bonnets among the elderly 
ladies of the Church. 

In June of 1901 the invitation was issued again, and 
three thousand communicants were carried from Boston 
to Concord on three special trains. This time they were 
not admitted to the house, but assembled in the grounds, 
and Mrs. Eddy appeared upon the upper balcony that 
led from her study, held out her hands to them, and 
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addressed a brief greeting to the silent throng. When 
she had stepped back through the door of her study and 
disappeared from their sight, “many began to write 
down the words they remembered, and as they compared 
their notes, each one seemed to have caught a special 
and personal message.” 

In 1904 the pilgrims came, not to Pleasant View, 
but to the new Christian Science Church in Concord. 
Mrs. Eddy’s carriage stopped before the great throng 
assembled about the Church, she summoned the presi- 
dent of the Mother Church to her side, and to him as 
the representative of the members she spoke her few 
words of greeting. She had sadly aged, and the once 
sonorous and magnetic voice could no longer be trusted 
to carry over such an audience. The carriage had 
merely paused. The signal was given, and the coach- 
man drove on along the accustomed route of the daily 
drive, and back to Pleasant View. 


4 

It was the last pilgrimage. The invitation was not 
issued again. Mrs. Exddy was 83. She requested her 
followers no longer to come to Coneord. Her labors 
must not be disturbed. 

But still the over-zealous ones who had lived for 
years in the hope of seeing the Mother face to face, con- 
tinued to come to Concord and linger near Pleasant 
View or along the route of her daily drive in the hope 
of catching a ghmpse of her. 

‘Those ardent, anxious faces . . . were they ardent, 
or Inquisitive? Friend or foe, the danger was the same. 
Even the members of her own household had often 

2 Sibyl Wilbur in the Authorized Life, p. 849. 
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proved unwitting channels for the forces that sought 
her life. 
A new By-law appeared: 

“Thou Shalt not Steal. Sec. 15. Neither a Christian 
Scientist, his student or his patient, nor a member of the 
Mother Church shall daily and continuously haunt Mrs. 
Eddy’s drive by meeting her once or more every day when 
she goes out—on penalty of being disciplined and dealt 
with justly by her church.” 


If only she might have so commanded all the world! 

The faithful obeyed in silent awe. The Mother was 
no longer to be seen. What new revelation might they 
soon expect? She was working now, they heard it 
whispered, ‘on a plane that would mean instantaneous 
death to any one of them.” 

Entries in the diary of Calvin Frye, lately made 
public, show the frequency and severity of Mrs. Eddy’s 
ilinesses durmg this period. The entry of May 3, 
1902, reads: 

“Mrs. E. was suddenly attack(ed) with severe pain at 
11:30 to-night and the 4 C. 8. in the house proved unable 
to relieve her, She sent for Rev, I. C. Tomlinson neither 
did he help her. She then sent for Dr. E. Morrill & he 
was out of town: she then sent for Dr. 8S. Morriil he was 
sick and could not come, She then sent for Dr. Conn and 
he remained with her from 2.15 until 4 Monday morning. 
But the pain was so intense & slow to respond that he 


called in Dr. Stillings for consultation who was here from 
S to 4,” 


The entry of the following day notes that Mrs. 
Eddy was “given a hypodermic by Dr. E. Morrill.” 
Mrs. Eddy suffered from gall-stones, which would 
account for the acute attacks. 
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Or the Leader’s personal life in those later years 
and what went on within the walls of Pleasant View, 
there was only conjecture and surmise. Her household 
had no contact with the outer world. All rumors were 
persistently dented. 

If amid her labors, amid the increasing onslaughts of 
the enemy which neither “temporal nor eternal means” 
could stay, she found some simple hours of peace, she 
had earned her right to them. We at least may grant 
to her the seclusion of those years. For soon enough 
the world was to be at her door, and the enemy to hurl 
itself with all its terrible power upon her again. She 
who had hoped to “assimilate herself to God,’’ in peace; 
who had felt herself safe forever from the challenge and 
scoff of hostile eyes; she who dreaded the stare of the 
curious as the eye of the evil one himself, she who may 
(let us also grant her this) have wished to save her fol- 
jowers the shock of the discovery that the Leader herself 
had found her body to be subject like any other to the 
ravages of the years; this fragile and resisting woman 
was to be forced at the age of 85 to show herself 
again for the sake of her Cause, and to meet with fear 
and terror tl-concealed, as a soldier faces a firing squad, 
the challenging eyes of the enemy world. 
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As the Church increased in power and visible wealth, 
and the mystery deepened about the Founder, and the 
guards grew stronger round Pleasant View, rumor and 
speculation began to circulate. 

When in June of 1906 the great white-domed two- 
million-dolar Excelsior Eixtension to the Mother 
Church was finished, and more than thirty thousand 
Christian Scientists crowded Boston for the dedication 
service, and remained for days for the six communion 
services and the tremendous Wednesday night testi- 
monial service at which each speaker, rising to give his 
testunony of healing and benefits received, first an- 
nounced the city from which he had come, and these 
erties were like a list of all the cities of the E:nglish- 
speaking world: and yet the Leader, Mary Baker 
Eddy, whose name was upon every tongue, remained 
Immured in Concord only an hour or two away, sending 
her message as usual that she was with them in spirit 
but not in propria persona, her absence was con- 
spicuously noted by the metropolitan press. 

Reporters seeking an interview were firmly denied 
admittance to Pleasant View by the laconic and enig- 
matic Calvin Frye. The Leader was occupied with 
important labors for her Church. For many years it 
had been understood that she granted no interviews. 
There was no occasion now to break the rule. Mrs. 
Eddy was well. She could be seen any day in her car- 
riage, taking her daily drive through the streets of 
Concord. 
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in October of 1906 two representatives of the New 
York J orld, determined upon a sight of the Leader of 
Christian Science, stationed themselves on the route of 
her daily drive and waited until the old-fashioned closed 
carriage with the squat thick figures of the coachman 
and Calvin Frye on the box approached along the 
street, The occupant of the carriage was seen to be a 
white-haired woman, swathed to the ears m a great 
ermine cape, who held in her white-gloved hand a small 
lace and silk parasol, though the carriage was covered 
and closed. At the first curious glance the parasol was 
promptly lowered and the face of the occupant of the 
carriage effectually masked. 

Convinced that this was not Mrs. Eddy, the two 
reporters resorted to a ruse by which within 2 few davs 
they had succeeded in gaining a clear and unobstructed 
view of the face of the woman in the carriage. One 
reporter on foot stepped to the right-hand window of 
the coach with the obvious intent of looking in; the 
other in a carriage passed slowly by on the left. Down 
went the parasol to the right, blocking the view of the 
man on foot, but leaving unobstructed the vision of the 
man in the carriage, The woman in the coach was not 
Mrs. Eddy, but a woman younger by many vears, wear- 
ing the familiar ermine cape, and holding in a steady 
hand the familiar Jittle parasol which Mrs, Eddy always 
carried on her drive. She was identified as Mrs. Pamela 
J. Leonard, head of the Brooklyn Christian Science 
Church, but a member for some months previous of the 
household at Pleasant View. 


Armed with this information, armed also with docu- 
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ments and records tending to cast suspicion upon the 
administration of Mrs. Eddy’s finances, and particu- 
larly upon Calvin Frye, in whose name all of Mrs. 
E.ddy’s real and personal property had stood for years, 
the two reporters for the ’orld succeeded after many 
days of parley in forcing from the alarmed secretary, 
Calvin Frye, and his assistant, Lewis Strang, the prom- 
ise of a personal interview with Mrs. Kiddy in the 
presence of an identifving witness acceptable to the re- 
porters, Prof. Frank R. Kent of Concord, Mrs. Eddy’s 
neighbor and outspoken foe. 


4 

On Sunday morning, October 28th, the front page 
of the New York JYorld was emblazoned with head- 
lines, photographs and diagrams. 

“Mrs. Mary Baxrer G. Epypy Dytne:; Foorman 
AND Dummy ControL Her,” “Founder of Christian 
Science Suffering from Cancer and Nearing Her End, 
Is Immured at Pleasant View, While Another Woman 
Impersonates Her on the Streets of Concord.” Sub- 
headlines announced “Calvin A. Frye, Secretary-Foot- 
man, Supreme Power at the Eddy Home”; “Mrs. 
Eddy’s Fortune Estimated at $15,000,000, Her Income 
at $1,000,000 a Year’; “Members of Her Cotcrie Say 
She Has Spent Tt All in Charity, Though No Records 
of Large Gifts Can Be Found.” 

The long sensational story spread itself through 
page after page of the Sunday paper. HKeporters had 
been at work on the story for many months. If there 
were any subscribers to the New York }Vorld who had 
been indifferent to the news of Christian Science or its 
Founder, their indifference vanished on that day. 
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The high point of the story was the interview with 
its description of Mrs. Eddy; the movements and prep- 
arations which led up to it most dramatically detailed. 
Calvin Frye was conspicuously absent. The two World 
men, who had been brought to Pleasant View in Mrs. 
Eddy’s own carriage, waited with Prof. Kent in the rose 
and gilt parlor while Lewis Strang, who acted as master 
of ceremonies, slipped hurriedly in and out for whis- 
pered conferences somewhere in the silent house. He 
announced to them at last that Mrs. Eddy would re- 
ceive them in a private room upstairs and led the way 
into the hall. Halfway up the narrow flight of stairs 
Strang’s uplifted hand signaled them to halt. 


“For a moment the visitors stood motionless on the 
stairs, and then a voice from the gloom above said, ‘All 
right. Be quick.’ 

“<Ouick now, please,’ Strang whispered sharply over 
his shoulder as he mounted the last steps, crossed a nar- 
row hallway and ushered the party into a rear room. 

“The real Mrs. Eddy stood before the visitors. 

“She was on her feet in the center of the room, her 
hands on the edge of a heavy table. 

“Mrs. Eddy looked more dead than alive. She was a 
skeleton, her hollow cheeks thick with red paint, and the 
fleshiess hairless bones above the sunken eyes penciled a 
jet black. The features were thick with powder. Above 
them was a big white wig. 

“Her body was pitifully emaciated, and her throat, on 
which sparkled a horseshoe of brilliants, was shriveled. 

“Fer weakness was pathetic. She reeled as she stood 
clinging to the table. Her sunken faded eyes gazed help- 
lessly, almost pleadingly, at her visitors. The air of the 
yoom reeked with the odors of powerful stimulants. Jn a 
corner, as though hastily pushed aside, stood a galvanic 
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battery with its surgical basin half full of water and a 
sponge wet from use. 

“To every eye it was clear that the unfortunate old 
woman had been doped and galvanized for the ordeal of 
identification. But it was equally clear that the utmost 
stimulation could not keep the tortured woman upon her 
feet much longer. 

“Strang glided to her side and held an outstretched 
arm behind her in readiness for the threatened collapse. 
But old Mrs. Eddy was nerved to supreme effort. 

“Her listless eyes were fastened upon Prof. Kent as he 
stepped toward her. As he bowed formally she released 
her hold upon the table, swayed toward him, clutched 
him with her shriveled fingers and held on with desperate 
strength. Had Prof, Kent withdrawn his support she 
must have fallen. 

*¢ *M y-—-dear—-dear—-pro—professor !? she cried in the 
high crackling voice of extreme age. ‘H-h-how glad I am 
to see you. Let me co-congratulate you on getting back 
your position. J-I am so glad that you are at the head 
of our sc-school again.’ It was the senseless chatter of 
senility. Prof. Kent years ago severed all connection with 
the Concord school, 

“As he stammered out a reply end gently freed him- 
self from the quivering fingers, Mrs. Eddy turned reeling 
again to the table and clung to it for support. Her fic~ 
titious strength was almost gone. 

“Turning to the others for the first time she gasped, 
“F_-J-—J ca-cannet understand your in-interest in poor 
me, B-but I ca-cannot be interviewed.’ 

“She had just strength enough left to extend a palsied 
hand to each visitor and motion appealingly to Strang. 
The interview was at an end. It had lasted only three 
minutes. 

“As the visitors were hurried from the room Mrs. Eddy 
surrounded by attendants, was sinking helplessly into a, pil- 
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lowed chair. Spasms were shaking her frail body, while 
agony distorted her paimted face. 

“It was clear why the identification was staged in her 
private room. In her pitiable weakness she could not have 
walked downstairs.” 


Christian Scientists were stunned. Statements were 
issued by representatives of the Church, branding the 
whole story as deliberate falsehood and persecution, and 
announcing that Mrs. Eddy was in perfect health, drove 
in her carriage every day, and attended to all of her 
business affairs. 

Promptly upon the appearance of the story on Sun- 
day, representatives of every metropolitan newspaper 
were dispatched posthaste to Concord with instructions 
to get an interview. To Concord also rushed the 
strongest advisers of the Christian Science Church from 
Boston and New York. Messengers went back and 
forth between Pleasant View and the hotel where the 
reporters had established their headquarters, and par- 
leys contmued through the day on Monday, Mondav 
night, and Tuesday morning, when at last an agreement 
was reached by which eleven representatives of the press 
were chosen for admittance to the interview, which was 
to be Imited to the asking of four questions specifically 
apreed upon, and one member of the group, Mrs. Sibyl! 
Wilbur O’Brien, appointed to put the questions to 
Mrs, Eddy.’ 

1 Sibyl Wilbur O’Brien was suggested for the questioning by the repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Science Church. She had already interviewed 


Mrs. Eddy and published euicgistic articles abowt her. She was later em- 
ployed by the Directors to write the Life of Mrs. Eddy. 
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The questions were: 


1. Are you m perfect bodily health? 

2. Have you any other physician than God? 

8. Do you take a daily drive? 

4. Does anyone besides yourscif administer your prop- 
erty or attend to your business affairs? 


Carriages were called and the reporters reached 
Pieasant View a few minutes before one o'clock and 
were admitted to the big parlor on the ground floor, 
where they were received by Mrs. Pamela J. Leonard 
and Mrs. Laura Sargent, Mrs. Exddy’s companion for 
many years, There was present also Secretary of State 
Pearson of New Hampshire, who had been agreed upon 
to identify Mrs. Eddy. The door leading into the ha) 
was closed and the portieres drawn over it. 

Presently Calvin Frye, dressed in his footman’s liv- 
ery with a double row of gold buttons down the front, 
ceremoniously opened the door, dropped the portieres 
back to place, and stood aside with bowed head. Mrs. 
Leonard and Mrs. Sargent immediately stopped talking 
and conversation ceased. 

The portieres swept open, and “standing upon the 
threshold, dressed in a splendid long ermine-trimmed 
black coat, glittering white velvet toque trimmed in 
silver sequins with a high white aigrette surmounting 
it, and a long trailing black satin skirt failing grace- 
fully about her, stood Mrs. Eddy.” 

The eleven different reports that appeared in the 
newspapers the following day might have Jed the world 
to believe that eleven Mrs. Eddys had made their ap- 
pearance In that door. She “bowed low and with cere- 


monial precision, reminding one of the entrance of a 
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great diva before an audience made up of fashion and 
wealth’; “shaking and trembling, she tottered forward, 
clutching the curtains with palsied hands and paused 
swaying in the door’; “her eyes, large, dark and lus- 
trous, sought out Mrs. O’Brien, whom she greeted with 
a smile’’; “her faded, lusterless eyes, roamed vacantly in 
space above the heads of the crowd”; ‘her feebleness 
seemed only consistent with her great age”; “she stood 
before them shaking with palsy, a physical wreck, tot- 
tering, pallid hke a vision from beyond the grave’; “she 
stood before them erect and upright, nerved for the 
ordeal”; she wore a black cloak; she wore a cape of white 
ermine, Augusta Stetson’s gift. 

To the first of the questions agreed upon, and asked 
by Mrs. O’Brien, “Are you in perfect bodily health, 
Mrs. Eddy?” she replied in a voice that ranged, ac- 
eording to the reports, from clear and strong to a senile 
murmur, “Indeed I am.” 

To the second question, “Have you any other physt- 
clan than God?” repeated by Mrs. O’Brien (for Mrs. 
Eddy was a little deaf as some of the reporters seemed 
also to be), she replied, “No physician but God,” and 
with a dramatic outward sweep of her hands added, 
“His everlasting arms are about me?!’ 

She turned as if to go, and Mrs. O’Brien followed 
quickly with the third question, “Do you drive daily?’ 
Again the reports vary. She had started toward the 
outer door, but “turned and responded with an em- 
phatie “Yes.’”’ She had fallen back into the supporting 
arms of her attendants and neither heard the question 
nor replied. 

All reports agree that the fourth question, “Does 
any one beside yourself administer your property or 
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attend to your business affairs?” was never asked, as 
Mrs. Eddy had ended the interview by her departure 
for her drive. 

And here again, she was supported and half carried 
down the steps to her waiting carriage by the nurse, 
Miss Shannon, by Calvin Frye, by Lewis Strang; and 
she walked with firm and unfaltering step out of the 
door and down to her waiting carriage which she en- 
tered unassisted. At any rate it was Mary Baker 
Eddy, head of the Christian Science Church, who, shak- 
ing with palsy, or sitting triumphantly erect and serene, 
drove out of the grounds of Pleasant View in the 
familiar black coach that day. 


6 


The two forced interviews had proved to be the pre- 
liminary to the filing of the famous “Next Friends 
Suit’—a suit brought at the “instigation of public 
spirited citizens” in the name of Mary Baker Eddy, 
suing by her next friends, George W. Glover, her son, 
Mary Glover, the granddaughter, George W. Laker, 2 
nephew, and Ebenezer J, Foster Eddy, the adopted son, 
as Plaintiffs, against Calvin A. Frye, Alfred Farlow, 
Irving C. Tomlinson, Ira O. Knapp, Wilham &. John- 
son, Stephen A. Chase, Joseph Armstrong, F.dward A. 
Kimball, Herman 8. Hering, and Lewis C, Strang. 
It was charged that Mrs. Eddy, enfeebled in mind 
and body and incapacitated for the administration of 
her own affairs, was held against her will a virtual 
prisoner at Pleasant View and under the complete 
domination and control of the defendants named. The 


plaintiffs asked that the defendants be compelled to fur- 
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nish a full accounting of Mrs. E.ddy’s financial affairs, 
and that a receiver be appointed to administer her 
estate. 

With an imposing array of counsel on both sides, 
headed by former United States Senator for New 
Hampshire, William E. Chandler, for the plaintiffs, 
and Gen. Frank J. Streeter, for the defendants, the 
long hard-fought struggle began. 

Amid the storm of protest and denial from the Chris- 
tian Science forces, there now appeared day after day 
and week after week in the pages of the New York 
World and other newspapers as well that amazing 
serics of sensational stories, statements, disclosures and 
interviews which centered the attention and interest of 
the whole nation upon the “mystery house” at Pleasant 
View and its aged occupant. 

There were the long interviews of George Glover, 
Mrs. E:ddy’s son, then in Washington with his daughter 
Mary for secret conferences, and actmg under instruc- 
tions from Senator Chandler. The stories of his vistts 
to his mother at Pleasant View, of the enmity displayed 
by Calvin Frye who sought to keep him from his 
mother; of his mother’s efforts to help him, to furnish 
hin with money for the development of his mining prep- 
erties; of these efforts thwarted by his mother’s guar- 
dians, and the emphasis always placed on Calvin Frye. 
He told of his mother’s abject terror of Calvin Frye, 
and of his fear for his own life at the hands of his 
mother’s guardians; told of his mother’s pitiable condi- 
tion both physical and mental on the few brief moments 
of her presence permitted him; told of the fine house 
in Lead City, 8S. D. that had been built for him as a 


gift from his mother,—a concession, he believed, on the 
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part of her wardens for the sake of publicity, although 
he had no money to furnish the house and his fanuly 
was In want.’ 

There was the story of Foster-Eddy, the adopted 
son, now living the life of a country gentleman in 
Waterbury, Vt. He too averred that Mrs. Kiddy had 
lived for years under the complete control of the clique 
at Pleasant View, the chque who with lies and intrigue 
had effected his banishment. He told of his foster 
mother’s delusions and fears, played upon and kept 
alive by Calvin Frye’s continuous talk of mitlicious 
animal magnetism and the black arts; he, like George 
Glover, told of Mrs. Eddy’s tenderness and love, 
asserted his belief that she was held a prisoner and 
puppet in the hands of the rulers of her Church, and 
that only fear for his own safety had kept him silent 
through the years.’ 


2New York Worid, March 2, 3, 5, 1907, 

4New York World, March 12, 1907. Foster-Fddy charged that his 
account books hed heen stolen one by one and secretly falsified; that 
the story about the woman in his office was deliberately circulated to effect 
his downfall. He beard the story in his Boston office und within an hour 
was on his way to Pleasant View. The one thought in his mint was “to 
sce Mother and vindicate himself.” “At Pleasant View J hurried into my 
Mother's room and found her seated at her desk, At sight of me she 
sprang to her feet, shricked for help and darted out of the rouwn, OF 
course I followed, thinking that she had been scized Wy one of her mad 
attacks; but she fied before me, stumbling, falling, dragging herself along 
in terror. Through it all she never ceased to shriek ‘Murder at the top 
of her voice. Satisfied at lust that I could not quict her I icft the houge 
dazed, and took the next train back tao Bosten. Three weeks tater I learned 
the truth. The plotters had convinced Mrs. Eddy that T was going ta 
Pleasant View to kill her. In ter weakness of mind, she had betieved 
the He, and my arrival had terrified her.” 

The story tells how he “again defeated Frye,” and managed to see his 
Mother and convinee her of his tnnecence. “She put her trembling hands 
in mine and hegged me mever to leave her, never to desert ter, ‘You 
know how things are here,” she said, ‘and I want you to promise that 
when you receive an order from me to go away, to do something in an- 
other city, do not obey it. Remember, my boy, that I shall have been 
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But no one was keeping silent now. Christian Scien- 
tists once close in the councils of the church but long in 
hiding lest the dark powers of the rulers should seek 
them out for vengeance, now came forth to tell their 
tales. There were tales of cliques and counter-cliques; 
Mrs. Eddy was “the helpless plaything of rival cliques”; 
Calvin Frye was in reality the secret agent for Augusta 
Stetson in a plot to depose Mrs. Eddy and enthrone 
Augusta Stetson as head of the Christian Science 
Church. 

And, one and all, these stories bore the refrain of 
“M. A. M.” For the first time a bewildered public 
became aware of the deeply superstitious fear of 
malicious animal magnetism that haunts the lives of 
Christian Scientists. 

For the first thme many people may have understood 
the strange covered look so often seen on the faces of 
Christian Scientists. Deniai—denying M. A. M.— 
It may be seen at the mention of any unadmitted fact 


forced to make ihe order; that I shall net mean it. Promise me my son’” 
He gave her his promise, but it proved to be their iast interview. The 
“conspiratars” were too much for him. 

Foster-Eddy had other stories to tell He told of “periods of frenzy” 
that seized Mrs. Eddy when she “rashed around the room filling the house 
with her cries.” In these paroxysms, he said, she was uncontroliahle, “At 
dead of night on ene occasion I was aroused by Frye’s knocking at my 
door. ‘Come quick, said he; ‘your mother is mad, she thinks that «4 
tumor hus suddenly grown on her chest. She is calling for you.’ I do 
not know what arts had been practised upon the unfortunate woman that 
night, but I do know that 1 found poor Mrs. Eddy crouching under the 
bed clothes and clutching at her breast with both hands. In vain I made 
an examination and assured her that the tumor had vanished, ‘No it is 
still there, she would ery. ‘J see it. It is there,” she would ery,’ 1 see it. 
It is there-—there.” Morning dawned before I could quiet her.” 

He also told of a night when Calvin Frye obtained a morphine tablet 
from him (he had been using the tablets for his own neuralgia!) and, 
his curiosity aroused, he follawed Frye to Mrs. Eddy’s room where she 
lay screaming and hysterical, and saw Frye “force the tablet into ber 
mouth and hold her firmly down among the pillows.” 
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of Mrs. Eddy’s life; at the mention of any criticism of 
the Church. It will be seen at the mention of this state- 
ment in this book.‘ 

For the first tre also many people calling them- 
selves Christian Scientists, many who had been healed 
and joined the local churches, became aware of this 
deeply embedded doctrine of animal magnetism in the 
Christian Science Church. Such members now cither 
acceded to the doctrine and believed the assertions that 
the publicity was persecution, or out of gratitude for 
their healings waited upon events,—or left the Church. 

In the midst of these disclosures, Miss Mary M. 
Tomlinson, who had been devoted to Mrs. Fddy for 
years, often acting as her secretary, and a sister of 
Irving C. Fomlinson, a defendant in the Next Friends 
Suit, committed suicide. On April 19th she took the 
train from Concord to Boston and that evening ap- 
peared at the Parker Touse Hotel in such a state of 
mind that her two brothers, Irving C. and Rev. Vincent 
Tomlinson, a Universalist minister, were sent for. That 
night Miss Tomlinson threw herself from the window of 
a fourth story room in the Parker House, and was killed. 

Whether or not Miss Tomltuson’s suicide was due to 
a state of mind engendered by the situation confronting 
Christian Scientists at that time, its coineidence, and 
the intimacy of the Tomlinsons with Mrs. Eddy, added 


4The discovery of the prevalence of the helicf in and fear of “M, 
A. M.” has been one of the strangest fruity of this research. The author 
has listened to many searcely believable stories of this fear; some tragic, 
and many ludi¢rous, Christian Scientists suspect cach other of it; and 
they even suspect themselves. “Handling M. A. M.” is one of the 
strongest duties of every member of the Church To M. A. M. is at- 
tributed every thing from sickness and disaster to the slightest mishap 
and annoyance of daily life. The Christian Scientists’ world is far more 
dangerous than a simple world of germs and accident. 
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a slightly sinister note to the unfortunate publicity of 
that year. The absence of details as to the cause of 
the suicide even heightened the note.” 

During all this time statements had issued daily 
from Pleasant View to the effect that Mrs. Eddy was 
not only in good health but sitting in council with her 
lawyers and advisers and as usual in command. 

Emissaries of the Church sped secretly east and 
west; intrigue followed upon intrigue, and strategem 
upon strategem. Charges of the Eddy signature forged, 
of sums of money offered and refused. Now the “cir- 
cuitous and novel ways” indeed. 


The Next Friends Suit was filed in the Superior 
Court of Concord on March 1, 1907. On the day pre- 
ceeding the filing of the suit, Mrs. Eddy executed a Deed 
of Trust in favor of her son and his children for the sum 
of $150,000. The execution of the Trust Fund had fol- 
lowed upon two earlier offers of smaller sums, one for 
$1200 and one for $1500, both rejected by the son. The 
setting aside of the larger sum was hailed by the Next 
Friends counsel as “the final blunder” of the Eddy 
counselors, 

On March 6th, Mrs. Eddy executed a second Trust 
Deed by which all of her worldly possessions, including 


$ The reader with a taste for melodrama will find it in the account of 
Mary Tomlinson’s suicide given in The HReligio-Medical Masquerade (p- 
191} by Frederick W. Peabody, an implacable enemy of Christian Science. 
Mr. Peabody was counsel for Mrs. Josephine Woodbury in her libel suit 
agninst Mrs. Eddy, and later one of the consulting lawyers for the Next 
Friends Suit. He had aceess to many decuments and interviewed many 
witnesses; he wrote voluminously and, it must be said, extravagantly of 
Mrs. Eddy, often seeming to take her as seriously as he accused her fol- 
lowers of taking her. 
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her valuable copyrights, were transferred mto the hands 
of three trustees; Henry M. Baker, former Congrcss- 
man and Mrs. Eddy’s cousm; Josiah F. Fernald, presi- 
dent of the National State Capital Bank of Concord, 
and Archibald MeClellan, editor of the Christian 
Science Journal and Sentinel and a Director of the 
Church. 

The case, which hung fire fur many months, now had 
for its main Issue the question of Mrs. Kdiby’s vompe- 
tence to execute any documents whatever,—in short, the 
question of her sanity. 

At the hearings, which began in August, Senator 
Chandler listed in his opening statement the delusions 
from which Mrs. Eddy was known to have suffered, and 
which with her advancing age and physical infirmities 
had rendered her incompetent. There were the delusion 
of Maherous Animal Magnetism, the delusion of the 
non-reality of the physical universe, the delusion of 
grandeur, the Messianic delusion, the delusion of the 
non-existence of disease, the delusion of persecution, 
and the delusion that she would never die,—the “sys- 
tematized delusions” constitutmg her general insanity. 
These charges came dangerously ncar to an indictment 
of Christian Science itself, and were so branded by Mrs. 
E.ddy’s lawyers, 

The demand was made that if Mrs. F:didly was, as 
claimed by her counsel, in full possession of her mental 
and physical powers, she be brought into court to testify. 
Her counsel had previously invited the Masters sitting 
upon the case to visit Mrs. Eddy at Pleasant View. 
Counsel for the Next Friends had opposed the visit, but 
now suddenly gave their consent, and the visit was im- 
mediately arranged. 
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Judge Aldrich said: 


“Jt is a question whether she is now in 4 condition to 
manage her financial affairs. That question should be 
aided by proofs within a reasonable scope of time... . 

“J think that as far as it is possible, it is advisable that 
the question of religion should be dissociated from the situ- 
ation. This should be simply treated as a delusion which 
might operate upon the mind of Mrs, Eddy in her present 
condition of health and strength... . And operate un- 
favorably and prejudicially to the contingent rights of 
relatives.” 


The visit took place on August 15th. The Masters 
appointed to decide upon Mrs. Eddy’s condition were: 
Dr. George F. Jelly, well known alienist of Boston, 
Judge Edgar Aldrich of the U. S, District Court, and 
the Honorable Hosea W. Parker. Senator Chandler, 
Counsel for Next Friends, General Streeter for the de- 
fendants, and the court stenographer, were the only 
other persons present. 


8 


This interview must stand as the finest single per- 
formance of Mrs. Eddy’s life. By tt she achieved what 
all her array of legal counsel could never have achieved 
alone. She knew what the conditions were, and an in- 
quiry into one’s competency, however proposed as “an 
informal httle call,” is not the easiest of ordeals. 

The visitors, anticipating heaven knows what insant- 
ties, collapses and galvanic batteries in that house of 
mystery, found themselves received in the library by an 


exceedingly frail and gentle old lady of 86, in a black 
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silk dress with white ruching at throat and wrists and 
a lace shaw! about her shoulders, who steod to greet 
them by her desk, and motioned them graciously to their 
seats before she sank into her chair. 

The stenographer took his place across the table 
from Mrs. Eddy and opened his writing pad. 

Judge Aldrich began: 

“Mrs. Eddy, the gentlemen here wish to have an in- 
terview with you and we desire to make this call as com- 
fortable as possible for vou, and we want you to Iet us 
know if we worry you.” 

“T am very glad to see you,” said Mrs. Eddy, “and 
thank you for the suggestion.” 


Q. What was your native town? 

A. Bow, in New Hampshire. My father’s farm hes on 
the banks of the Merrimac. He did much of his buying in 
Concord, but it was in Bow the house wus. 

Q. How long have you lived in Concord? 

4. About 20 years; between 18 and 20, this time, At 
this time do you mean? 

Q. Yes, the last time. 

A. Since I came here, after my marriage, and residence 
in Boston. 


For a full hour she replied to the questions of the 
three Masters with the utmost lucidity, frecdom, and 
simplicity. If Judge Aldrich apologized for his in- 
ability to enunciate his words distinctly, Mrs. Eddy 
apologized as gracefully for being a little deaf. 

“And I beg pardon,” she said, “my only difficulty is 
a slight deafness. I can see to read common pica, but 
I can’t hear distinctly without some difficulty.” 

The questioning was chiefly by Judge Aldrich, with 
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Dr. Jelly and Mr. Parker occasionally interjecting a 
question or two, 

They asked her about the purchase and development 
of Pleasant View. She said that she had “purchased it 
at the outset and suggested every construction and ar- 
rangement of my grounds throughout, and I still attend 
to it.” There had been only a hut, “a simple hut” there 
when she came; she really did not know how many acres 
there were. She had been laughed at for taking the 
place, but she had said: “You will see it will be pretty, 
pretty soon.” The artificial pond which they could see 
through the window had been made for her by her 
friends. She had a little boat in the boathouse. 

“Do you raise fruit here on the place? I see you 
have fruit trees.” “Yes sir,” said Mrs, Eddy; and Mr. 
Parker who had asked the question, said ““Oh, you do?” 

It was a pleasant subject, if the gentlemen were 
interested, as they seemed to be. 


“And there were no trees except Normandy pines when 
I came here. The rest of the trees I planted, and when I 
sugested a Jarge tree to be planted there, they laughed 
at me and I said ‘Try it and sce if it will sueceed.?’ Every 
one of the trees around here (indicating through the win- 
dow) were planted by myself; that is, not by myself, but 
by my direction.” 


She was ready to talk, even pausing at one time to 
ask if she was “talking too much.” In reply to ques- 
tions, she said yes, that she had given money “‘with 
pleasure, $10,000 at one time” for the improvement of 
the Concord streets,—‘this street and other streets, 
Main Street and State Street.” Her students had con- 


tributed too, but had left all decisions to her. She had 
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given money for the building of the local Christian Sci- 
ence church, which she agreed with Judge Aldrich was 
“a beautiful structure.” She told of her daily routine, up 
at six, and in bed at nine, and all but three hours of the 
day hard at work at her desk managing her busincss 
affairs, the guidance of her church, writing or dictating 
letters (she had always carried on a voluminous corre- 
spondence), answering inquirtes, ete. Yes, she person- 
ally looked over all letters that were sent out in regard 
to her business affairs, “unless I don’t know when they 
write.” Asked if that was true m regard to her prop- 
erty affairs, she said: “I am answering you there about 
my actions before I constituted the trusteeship.” 

The idea for the trusteeship had origmated “utterly 
with herself.” “It came to nie within an hour here in 
this room, and I think the first one that I named it to 
was Laura Sargent,”—this last was a characteristic 
phrase found often in her letters, “Do not name this to 
anyone,” she often wrote enjoining secrecy upon her 
correspondent. She had created the trusteeship because 
“when I found my church was gaining over 40,000 mem- 
bers (no exaggerations mn that interview, no millions of 
Christian Scientists), and the ficld demanding me all 
over the world, and that J could not earry on the letters 
and make answer to inquiries that were made of me, 
then I said “Which shall I do, carry on this business that 
belongs to property or shall I serve God? ”, she had 
decided to turn over her property to the management 
of men she could trust. ‘The date of this decision she 
piaced neatly in February, the month preceding the fil- 
ing of the Next Friends Suit and the subsequent actual 
execution of the Trust. 

The unembellished stenographic report of this inter- 
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view gives at times the certainly odd effect of the con- 
fusion being in the questions propounded by the Masters 
rather than in the free and chatty responses on Mrs. 
Eddy’s part. And at one point the combination of 
Judge Aldrich’s “indistinct enunciation,” Mrs. Eddy’s 
deafness, and their mutual tendency to autobiography, 
brought them near to comedy. 


Q. Now, about your investments. We will touch on 
those just a little today. Not much about your invest- 
ments. You have some income, I suppose, now? 

A. Some income, yes, 

@. My life insurance is coming due pretty soon and I 
want to make a good use of it. What do you consider a 
good investment? 

A. I don’t put it into life insurance, never, God msures 
my life. 

Q. I carry a little life insurance, and it is coming due, 
so I am interested, you know. You would not advise my 
throwing it away, would you? For instance, my hfe in- 
surance comes due next year, 

A. Yes, I respect the life insurance. I think it is very 
valuable to many, but I haven’t any need of it. 

Q. It was not really in that sense that J] suggested it. 
I wanted to get your idea as to what would be a good 
investment. 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do you say? 

A. Shall IT tell you my ideas? 

@. Yes. 

A. Trust in God, Ged is life, God is infinite. There- 
fore, if we are the image and likeness of infinity we have 
no beginning and no end, and are his image and likeness, 
That is my life insurance. 

Q. I do not think you quite got my idea. 

A. Perhaps not. I beg pardon. 
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But as Judge Aldrich brought life insurance into his 
next question again, Mr. Parker came to the reseue and 
helped them out of this impasse. Once clear of life 
insurance, they could go safely on to the subject of 
investments, and here Mrs, Eddy was at her simple 
best. Asked, if she had $100,000 to invest, what kmd 
of investment she would consider sound, “niunicipal 
bonds or government bonds, or bank stock, or what? 
she said government bonds. “I have invested largely 
in government bonds and I prefer bonds to stocks. LIL 
haven’t entered into stocks.” Asked why, she said be- 
eause she didn’t thmk it was safe for her, and she didn’t 
want the trouble of it; the only time she had bought 
stocks, ina Western company by the advice of a student 
but contrary to her own business sense, she had lost 
$10,000 by it, and “never got caught again.” 

Indeed it may well be that her simple clarity, par- 
ticularly on the subject of municipal investments,* may 
have robbed the Masters for the moment of their 
equanimity, and their questions must have seemed to her 
to display the most capricious changeability of subject. 
Dr. Jelly had asked her to tell them something about 
the development of Christian Science, and she had just 
begun (it sounded very much like Science and Health 
and bits out of Hetrospection and Introspection) when 


€She had, she said, always selected her own investments in municipal 
securities. Asked bow she selected them she said: “I will tell you. I 
had books that gave definitely the population of the towns of the state 
and their valuations and I consulted those and when I saw they were 
jJarge enough in population and valuation to warrant an investment, I 
made it.” Judge Aldrich asked upon what philesophy she based her c¢al- 
culations upon population, she replied: “Because I think they can sustain 
their debits of course, and pay them, can’t they?” “Well, I should think 
that was pretty sound,” he said, and asked whether she would go West 
or East for municipal investments. “The East, I should say,” she replied. 
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they began abruptly to question her about some- 
thing else, business details again, things she had already 
told them about, and then suddenly, did she like to read, 
which she said she did, for a rest. 

Perhaps it was to relieve the social awkwardness 
that upon their most surprising question, “Are you fond 
of music?” she seized upon the hint like any frantic 
hostess and sent for Calvin Frye to show the gentlemen 
her “artificial singer” that would “imitate a voice.” 

As they left the room, Judge Aidrich paused at the 
door. “I want to say before going that my mother is 
still living, and she ts 87 years of age,” he said. 

“Give my love to her,” said Mrs. Eddy, indulgently. 
And the visitors followed Calvin Frye into another 
room. 

scarcely had they listened to the first strains of the 
phonograph when Mrs. Eddy’s bell, the loud bell that 
rang in the hall, clangored through the house. Outside 
in the driveway the waiting reporters, hearing first the 

“weird” sound of the human voice succeeded by the 
clangor of the bell, pressed closer to the house. A sen- 
sation at last. Mrs. Eddy “had fallen in a fit and col- 
lapsed.” 

But it was only Mrs. Eddy ringing for Calvin Frye 
to bring the visitors back to her room. She had thought 
of something she must say,—something that must be 
cleared up before they left. She had proved to them 
her ability to transact business, and since they were so 
amiable she could clear up this point as well. She could 
not trust it to the others—it was perhaps the most im- 
portant point of al—and the others would surely bungle 
it. ‘The lawyers should have it direct from her. 
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The visitors were ushered into the room. 


“IT felt I did not answer you fully, that I dropped 
my subject before I concluded it with regard to the foot- 
steps to Christian Science, she said, 

“Let me make one remark, satd Judge Aldrich. 
‘There were two reusons why we suggested we would not 
pursue that branch of the inquiry any further. Onc was 
that we were a little afraid we night weary vou, and the 
other was that in certain quarters it js suggested that. this 
investigation is an attack on your doctrine, and we did 
not want to have it appear that we were requiring you 
to make any statements about it. 

But Mrs. Eddy said she would deem it a favor to be 
permitted to explain a little further. 

“When I came to the point that it was mind that did 
the healing, J wanted to know what mind that was. Was 
it the mind which was in Christ Jesus, or was it human 
mind and human will? Then I went to an investigation of 
Spiritualism and mesmerism and hypnetisin to see if I 
could find out, and I didn’t find good there; therefore | 
turned to God in prayer, and said: ‘Just guide me. 
Guide me to that mind which is in Christ” and FT teak 
the Bible and opencd it at the words ‘Now go write it 
in a book.’ I can show you where it is in the Bible. 

“F then commenced writing my consciousness of what 
I had seen and I found that human will was the cause of 
disease instead of its cure; that hypnotism and mesmerism 
and human conccits did not heal . . . and that God did 
the healing . . . (she was coming close to tt now) and 
I could no more heal the person through mortal mind or 
will power than I could heal them by cutting off their 
heads, and I could not hurt them by it, for I don’t know 
how te use will power to hurt the sick, I don’t knew how 


to do it.” 
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Just to make it very casual she toid them an incident 
for illustration and proof. 


“When they began to talk mesmerism first I began to 
doubt it and I said to a facetious student: ‘Hanover 
Smith, you go into the other room and see if I can sit down 
and tell lies enough to make you suffer.” He went into 
the other room and I commenced what they said make folks 
sick and I did my best talking; and he came in and I 
said: ‘Hanover, do you feel mean?’ He said ‘I never felt 
better in my life than I do now. I feel better than when 
I went in; I feel rested,’ 

“A Christian Scientist can no more make a person sick 
than they can be a sinner and be a Christian Scientist. 
They can no more make them suffer or mjure them in any 
way; they have not the power to do it. All the power 
they have comes from on high. We have no other power 
and no faith in any other power. Now I have finished. 
I thank you for your kindness and attention very much.” 


Now, with all that settled, she could safely let them 
go, They said their polite goodbyes, and the three Mas- 
ters, the two lawyers, and the stenographer filed silently 
from the room. 

They marched silently through the group of assem- 
bled reporters, took their places in the waiting automo- 
biles, and drove straight to the court. 

The trial was resumed without a word of reference 
to the interview. ‘T'he next witness for the prosecution 
was called, and his questioning begun. Within a few 
moments General Streeter, counsel for defense, was 
on his feet vehemently objecting to the questioning of 
the witness upon events of twenty-three years before. 
The case at law was, he maintained, “solely to fix Mrs. 
Eddy’s condition on the 6th day of March last” the date 
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of Mrs, Eddy’s execution of the Trust transferring the 
management of her affairs into the hands of her Board 
of 'Trustees. 

Counsel for Next Friends addressed the Court. He 
announced that Mrs. Eddy was a victim to “general 
insanity” and had been in that condition for many years 
and unequal to the task of conducting her vast business 
affairs; that the “systematized delusions” had been com- 
pleted as early as thirty or possibly forty years before, 
as the evidence would show, and that such evidence was 
approved by the highest legal authorities. He was pre- 
pared with citations to support his position. 

General Streeter “trembling with excitement,” 
sprang to his feet. He fairly thundered at the Court: 


“There at last we have the situation clear! An attack 
on Christian Science, a proposition to prove that Mrs. 
Eddy is insane and the millions of her followers are crazy. 
It would be lucky for as in this court room if we had the 
kind of insanity that has enabled this woman to accom- 
plish so much.” 


The courtroom, crowded with Christian Scientists, 
murmured approvingly. 


“The Court believes,” (said Judge Aldrich impressively 
addressing the counsel for Next Friends) “that your argu- 
ment presents a proposition that must inevitably be settied 
at some stage of these proccedings. Whether Mrs. Eddy’s 
condition must be considered m connection with Christian 
Science or not is a grave question that must be deter- 
mined,” 


With this grave question hanging in the air, the case 
was adjourned for the day. At the next day’s session, 


with the time limit and scope of the evidence hotly de- 
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bated on both sides, the Masters ruled that no evidence 
would be considered touching upon Mrs. Eddy’s alleged 
delusions prior to her retirement from the world in 
1890. The defendants had scored a major point. The 
ruling precluded all evidence of the early Lynn and 
Boston periods, the “witchcraft case,” the period of the 
“Demonology Chapter,” and the declarations of Mrs. 
Eddy concerning the death of her husband Asa Gilbert 
Eddy. After her retirement the advisers into whose 
hands she had delegated the management of her church 
had managed to prevent her from making such startling 
public declarations on the dangerous subject of 
“M. A. M.” 

They had not, however, prevented her from writing 
letters concerning it, and as day after day the case went 
on, counsel] for the Next Fimnends continued to offer 
in evidence letter after letter written by Mrs. Exddy,— 
to her son, to her foster son, to her publisher,—-each 
one bearmg its refrain of “M. A. M.,” and touching 
upon the other alleged delusions as well. With the 
admission of every letter and every bit of evidence as 
to the “‘delusions” contested by the defense in its effort 
to restrict the case to Mrs. Eddy’s ability to transact 
business on March Ist; with the Masters at their wits’ 
end and about to ask for further instructions from the 
Court as to the proposed additional examination of 
Mrs. Eddy by alienists,—the Next Friends abruptly, 
on August 22nd, withdrew their complaint and moved 
for a dismissal of the suit. 

The news of the sudden dismissal of the case was 
zecompanied in the newspaper reports by overtones not 
too comforting to the defendants. No concessions had 
been made by either side. No settlement had been 
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reached as to the rights of Mrs. Eddy’s natural heirs. 
It was said that the Next Friends, having been com- 
pelled to link the proof of general insanity to the ques- 
tion of Mrs. Eddy’s ability to transact business, had 
merely withdrawn the complaint in order that they 
might later, without jeopardizing the financial rights of 
their chents, safely begin proceedings anew to establish 
“the true facts of Mrs. Kddy’s mental condition.” 

Senator Chandler had, however, in his statement to 
the Court based his request for a dismissal upon the fact 
that the surt “had already accomplished its real purpose, 
—the discovery and safeguarding of Mrs. Exldy’s 
fortune.” 

The latter statement was, in cifect, quite true. For 
although no evidence of chicane was found (indeed the 
only mistake in Calvin Frye's accounts seems to have 
been one of a few hundred dollars, and that against him- 
self), and the various transfers of Mrs. Kddy’s copy- 
rights and properties to her advisers scem only to have 
been for her protection and to have brought them ne 
profit for themselves, the trusteeship created at the time 
of the Next Friends Suit was by far more substantial, 
efficient and unassailable than anv arrangement that 
might probably have been made by her without the 
pressure of the Next Friends Suit. 

The simple fact is that Mrs. E.ddy’s Church was her 
Next Friend, and Christian Science, her “spiritual son,” 
her best-loved child. Their interests were her interests 
and she meant them to be her heirs. 

She did, however, provide for her natural and 
adopted sons. But only in the last vear of her life, and 
upon the threat of a renewal of the Next Friends Suit. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Mary Baxer Eppy was again, as her counselors 
had said, at her desk and in command. Peace and quiet, 
much as she may have thought she wished them, had 
never suited her. In 1903 she had been so ill that she 
had even foregone the writing of her annual message to 
the Church. In 1906, after the first shock of the en- 
forced interview with the reporters for the World, she 
had come back to life. By 1907, stimulated not by 
galvanic batteries but by attack, she was almost herself 
again. There were, to be sure, good days and bad,—for 
she was 86, her body often racked with pain, and 
her vitality no longer at the command of her will. But 
things were happening,—and that was what she had 
always demanded of life. Her advisers had been more 
afraid than she. Men were always more afraid. 


In January of 1907, and directly upon the heels of 
the publicity begun in the New York World the pre- 
vious October, there had begun to appear in McClure’s 
Magazine the serialization of Georgine Milmine’s Life 
of Mary Baker Eddy and History of Christian Science. 
With a cool and telling array of documentation, sworn 
affidavits, and irrefutable statements of fact, the his- 
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tory of Mrs. Eddy’s life unrolled itself chapter by chap- 
ter and month by month with the cffect of a solid bass 
accompaniment to the sensational publicity of the Next 
Friends Suit. 

Miss Milmine had for several years been quietly 
gathering the material for this history. Fora year after 
its presentation to McClure’s Magazinc, a staff of 
expert investigators under the editorial leadership of 
Mr. Will Irwin and Miss Willa Cather had been at work 
investigating, verifying, and adding to the thorough 
documentation and authentication of Miss Muilmine’s 
work. 

Upon the announcement of the MeClure articles in 
December, 1906, Mrs. Eddy had written to her officers: 


“Please watch the movements of the last Literary 
Digest that has called the attention of its readers to 
McClure’s articles on me and after McClure’s next artiele 
appears or even before it docs request in our periodicals 
that every Christian Scientist who hus subseritied for the 
Literary Digest or for McClure’s Magazine discontinue his 
subseription.” 


To be sure there was the by-law in the Manual that 
she had executed in 1904, and “applicable to this hour’: 
*A member of this church shall not patronize a pub- 


lishing house or bookstore that has for sale obnoxious 
literature.” 


This would be effective, but something more was 
needed now; something more direct. These publishers 
must be brought to heel. ‘They must know her power. 
These editors must be made to understand that they 
could not publish such things as the articles running in 
McClure’s. It would be a warning to other editors. 
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But her officers were timid men, advising caution 
just as she wished to move. If they openly published 
an order to cancel subscriptions, there might be legal 
action against them for boycott. She hadn’t thought of 
that. Was it what the lawyers said? God often spoke 
to her through them. It might be better after all to use 
more spiritual means, They would not publish the order 
where it could be seen. They would send it out privately 
instead. The chief of the Committees on Publication, 
Alfred Farlow, would notify the local Committees, and 
they would tell the members what to do.’ 

She would have liked to publish the order. It would 
have looked so well. “In warfare with evil, you strike 
with intent to kill.” But in this case, and since it would 
accomplish the work as well, she would take their advice. 

But in spite of the letters of cancellation and pro- 
test, in spite of the New York and Boston “Commit- 
tees,” impressive in black frock coats, silk hats, and 
white carnations in their buttonholes, calling upon the 
publishers in propria persona to warn them of the harm 
they were doing both to Mrs, Eddy and their own busi- 
ness interests,—the articles in McClure’s went on. 

Names and episodes that Mrs. Eddy must long smee 
have forgotten were revived and relived in the pages of 
that amazing history. Except for reasons of state, she 
could really have enjoyed it; and no doubt she did in 
the privacy of her own room, At least this Georgine 
Milmine knew that she had been alive, The old days— 
the old days! How they all came back. It made her 


1 The local Committees on Publication consist of one man each, a loyal 
Christian Scientist retained on regular salary, and functioning under the 
direction of the Boston “Committee” who is “manager of the Christian 
Science Committee on Publication throughout the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 
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feel young again. McClure... such a well known 
worldly magazine,—her name was everywhere. If only 
Calvin Frye had not been so glum a man,—if he had 
had a spark of humor ... Even to Calvin she had to 
keep on saying it was M. A. M. And so far as the 
Cause was concerned, it was, of course. "These young 
literary writers, alwavs afrail to contradict themselves, 
afraid to let themselves go. They gave her so very little 
chance at them. 

Still, there was something in that moderate kind of 
writing. It had a peculiar cffect on the mind. She had 
laid aside the “hammer of God,” and tried it herself in 
her Reply to McClure’s Magazine published just after 
the first installments had appeared.’ 

On points like this, for example, she had written: 


“MeClure’s Magazine says, describing the Baker home- 
stead at Bow: ‘The house itself was a small, square box 
building of rudimentary architecture.” My father’s house 
had a sloping roof, after the prevailing style of archi- 
tecture at that date.” 


Other points too she had taken up and disposed of 
in this way.” 


“T have always consistently declared that I was not a 
medium for spirits.” 


Certainly these answers were unanswerable. In the 
end of her Reply she had permitted herself some irony: 


“Who or what is the McClure ‘history,’ so called, pre- 
senting? Is it myself, the veritable Mrs. Eddy, whom the 
2The Reply to MeClure’s Magazine is reprinted in Miscellany, pp. 

908-316, Several of the replies have been quoted in earlier chapters. 
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New York World declared dying of cancer, or is it her 
alleged double or dummy heretofore described? 

“Tf indeed it be J, allow me to thank the enterprising 
historians for the testimony they have thereby given of 
the divine power of Christian Science, which they admit has 
snatched me from the cradle and the grave, and made me 
the beloved Leader of millions of the good men and women 
in our own and in other countries,——and all this because 
the truth I have promulgated has separated the tares from 
the wheat, uniting in one body those who Jove truth; 


Millions of good men and women,—beloved Leader 
of millions.» No, the moderate style was not for her. 
And as the succeeding issues of McClure’s became in- 
creasingly difficult to answer, she had given up the idea 
of reply. 

Less difficult and more effective methods were 
already under way. 

Already there had begun to appear m the pages of 
an obscure Boston publication called Human Life an- 
other history of Mary Baker Eddy quite different from 
the one in McClure’s.* Yet it bore to the other a cer- 
tam curious relationship; all the same occurrences were 
in it, but somehow differently explained, given in their 
spiritual import, as such things ought to be. ‘This his- 
tory was written by Stbyl Wilbur O’Brien, not a Chris- 
tian Scientist, but a journalist of Boston, who had been 


4In June, 1907, the Secretary of the Mother Church reported 43,976 
members. There were 710 branch churches, 58 of which were in forelgn 
countries; and 295 Christian Science societies, not incorporated into 
churches. otal membership of branch churches, 42,876, As members 
of branch churches were in nearly all instances also members of the 
Mother Church, the total number of Christian Scientists at that time could 
hardly have exceeded fifty or sixty thousand at best. 

4 The title used for the Sibyl] Wilbur articles in Human Life was 
Giimpses of a Great Personality. 
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wise enough not to depend upon mere human witnesses, 
material evidence and documents. 

If only these two histories might have exchanged 
places in the magazines! For even if the one in Human 
Life had been “obnoxious literature,” it would hardly 
have been necessary to send out the order for the ean- 
cellation of subscriptions, since very few Christian 
Scientists had ever heard of Human Life, It was, how- 
ever, an easy matter to request them to subseribe. This 
was the biography of the Leader that all Christian 
Scientists should read. 

The history of these two biographies is worth paus- 
ing to recount. Doth were later published in bouk form. 

The articles by Siby1] Wilbur O'Brien, hurriedly pre- 
pared to offset the effect of the McClure history, and 
rushed to print in the pages of Hwman Lifc, were later 
revised and amplificd by Sibyl Wilbur (who at that 
time dropped the O’Brien from her name) under the 
personal direction of the Christian Science Committee 
on Publication, Alfred Farlow, who according to the 
contract was “arbitrator of all differences,” that might 
arise, and whose decision should be “final and binding 
concerning such clifferences.” 

After some delay, occasioned by Mrs. Eddy’s sudden 
objection to its publication, an objection only overcome 
by the terms of the contract upon which Miss Wilbur 
might have sued to enforce publication, the book was 
brought out as The Life of Mary Baker Eddy, by Sibyl 
Wilbur, and received over Mrs. Eddy’s signature in the 
Christian Science Sentinel of March 12, 1910, one of the 
most grudging—or if not grudging, then jesuitical— 
endorsements ever written by the subject of a biography. 


It reads: 
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“T have not had sufficient interest in the matter to read 
or to note from others’ reading what the enemies of Chris- 
tian Science are said to be circulating regarding my his- 
tory, but my friends have read Sibyl Wilbur’s book, ‘Life 
of Mary Baker Eddy,’ and request the privilege of buy- 
ing, circulating, and recommending it to the public. I 
briefly declare that nothing has occurred in my life’s experi- 
ence which, if correctly narrated and understood, could 
injure me; and not a little is already reported of the good 
accomplished therein, the self-sacrifice, ete., that has dis- 
tinguished all my working years. 

“J thank Miss Wilbur and the Concord Publishing 
Company for their unselfed labors in placing this book 
before the public, and hereby say that they have my per- 
mission to publish and circulate this work. 

MARY BAKER EDDY,” * 


Were the omissions and defenses of this book too 
much even for Mrs. Eddy? Did her fierce old fighter’s 
heart rebel at the leading demonologists and mental 
assassins minus their cloven hoofs, appearing merely 
as “apostate” students for no apparent reason, weak 
and minor characters,—and at the picture of herself as 
the gentle and submissive saint? Indeed so pale and 
devitalized a figure emerges from the pages of this 
“Life” as to ery aloud for an honest enemy to deliver 
her alive out of the hands of her over-zealous friends. 

Although financed by and written under the super- 
vision of officials of the Church, the book was originally 
published under the imprint of the Concord Publishing 
Company, and Christian Scientists as well as the gen- 
eral public led to believe that it was the work of an en- 

6 This statement is reprinted on a fly-leaf of all subsequent issues 
of the Sibyl Wilbur book, published as the official and authorized bicgrapiy. 
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tirely disinterested biographer, which had by its ‘‘impar- 
tial” presentation of the facts won the endorsement of 
Mrs. Eddy and the Church. 

After Mrs. Eddy’s death the work was taken over 
by the Christian Science Publishing Society, and there- 
after published and sold exclusively by them as the offi- 
cial biography. It 1s on the shelves of all public ltbrartes, 
not one copy but several; it is on sale at every Christian 
Science Reading Room, and is read and accepted as 
authentic by all Christian Scientists. For many years it 
was the only available full length work on Mrs. Eddy’s 
life, owing to the efficacy of the system employed by the 
Church to smother and prevent the publication and cir- 
culation of all other books dealing with the subject of 
Mrs. Eddy’s life. Since the Stbyl Wilbur biography 
was not sold through the regular book trade channels, 
but exclusively distributed through the Christian Science 
Publishng House, the situation resolved itself into the 
Wilbur “Life” being read by all Christian Scientists, 
and nothing on the subject of Mrs. Eddy read by the 
general public,—a situation highly satisfactory to the 
Church. 

In November of 1929, in an effort to counteract the 
publicity attendant upon the publication of Edwin 
Franden Dakin’s Mrs. Eddy, The Biography of a Vir- 
ginal Mind, as well as the publication in serial form of 
the present biography at that time appearing weekly in 
the Outlook and Independent, and the announcements 
of H. A. L. Fisher’s work on the same subject shortly 
thereafter to appear in England,” the Christian Science 


oMr. 4. A. L. Fisher is the warden of New College, Oxford. His 
book Gur New Religion, An Hromination of Christian Science, is divided 
into three sections: The Prophetess, The Creed, and The Church. It is 
published in America by Cape and Smith (March, 1930). 
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Publishing Society, for the first time distributing a book 
through the regular trade channels, put the official Sibyl 
Wilbur biography “on sale at all bookstores,” and adver- 
tised it widely through the press, with all the sir (so far 
as the general public was concerned) of offering some- 
thing new, fresh, and above all “authentic” on the life 
of Mrs. Eddy. It was, the advertisements read, ‘based 
on exhaustive and unprejudiced research, devoid of in- 
vention but abounding in facts,” and “‘written prior to 
the author’s interest in Christian Science.” 

The last statement is so typical of the phraseology 
employed by the Publication Committee that it might 
well stand as the example for students wishing to 
acquaint themselves with it,—a phraseology, to be sure, 
derived directly from the Leader’s own. The statement 
does not say that Miss Wilbur ever became a Christian 
Scientist. And a perusal of the volume will leave the 
reader wondering what the author’s interest (since it 
was not Christian Science) could have been. 


Georgine Milmine’s Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy 
and History of Christian Science, serialized in 
McClure’s Magazine in 1907-8, was published in book 
form in 1909 by Doubleday Page & Company, and regu- 
larly sold to the book trade. 

Immediately upon its appearance, owners of book 
shops were visited by the local Committee on Publica- 
tion of the Christian Science Church, informed that the 
book was ‘‘unauthentie, full of deliberate misstatements 
of fact, unjust to Mrs. Eddy, and offensive to Chris- 
tian Scientists,” and therefore requested to desist from 
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selling it. If the request was not acceded to at once, 
the bookseller was threatened with the loss of the trade 
of al} Christian Scientists in the community, The book 
was obnoxious to Christian Scientists, and a by-law of 
the Manual forbade members of the Church to “patron- 
ize a publishing house or book store that has for sale 
obnoxious literature.” Letters from mdividual mem- 
bers of the Church protested against the display and 
sale of the book. ‘This sudden and overwhelming pro- 
test was impressive. The public usually bought a book 
or left it alone. Such concerted objcetion to the sale of 
a single book, and the threatened loss of a whole body 
of customers, would impress any tradesman. It was a 
simple matter to put the book under the table, or return 
it to the publisher and cancel any further order he might 
have made. 

Owners and editors of newspapers and periodicals 
were also called upon by the Committees, with the result 
that, rather than alienate a whole group of subscribers, 
or more important still, suffer the loss of valuable adver- 
tising accounts, they refrained from publishing reviews 
of the book, and declined the paid advertising of the 
publisher. 

In spite of all these efforts at suppression, the book 
sold widely at the beginning and continued to sell 
through such agencies as remained unintimidated. 

Here and there a newspaper, a periodical, stood out 
against this protest, and the book received its legitimate 
review. Here and there a book dealer stood out, and 
continued to display and sell the book, 

It would be interesting to know, if in these cases the 
threat to withdraw the Christian Scientist patronage 


was carried out, Just what proportion of the bookseller’s 
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trade was lost as a result. No statistics have ever been 
available on the number of books read by Christian 
Scientists. Nor has it seemed to occur to anyone con- 
cerned to point out that Mrs. Eddy consistently dis- 
couraged general reading among her followers. Science 
and Health, the Bible, together with Mrs. Eddy’s other 
works, were at all times considered sufficient reading 
matter for the members of the Church: and these were 
not bought of the regular bookseller, but published and 
sold exclusively by the Christian Science Publishing 
Society. Human knowledge was frowned upon,—it 
was in fact dangerous to the seeker after Truth. Fiction 
was frowned upon. 


“It is the tangled barbarisms of learning which we 
deplore,—-the mere dogma, the speculative theory, the 
nauscous fiction. Novels, remarkable only for their exag- 
gerated pictures, impossible ideals, and specimens of de- 
pravity—fill our young readers with wrong tastes and 
sentiments,” ” 


So writes Mrs. Eddy in Science and Health. And 
she repeatedly expressed herself upon this point. Have 
Christian Scientists strayed so far that they indulge 
in the dangerous pastime of general reading? ‘The 
Church may well strengthen its guards if this is so. 

In the ease of department stores carrying books the 
withdrawal of Christian Scientists’ accounts would be 
more serious. Christian Scientists consider it a duty to 
be well dressed; it is a symbol. And by these symbols 
of exterior environment, clothes, furnishings, embellish- 
ments, the law of Divine Supply is demonstrated and 


7 Setence and Health, 1998 ed., p. GL. 
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made manifest. It is therefore not surprising that in 
the book sections of department stores the “obnoxious 
book” objection met with its readiest response. 

In the specialized bookshops the protest itself 
was impressive. To the modest beokseller—bookshop 
keepers being traditionally modest and unassuming men 
—this sudden interest in his business of so many and 
so obviously well to do citizens was almost tlattering. It 
quite swept him off his feet. Told that the great de- 
partment store across the way had already acceded to 
the request to dispense with the sale of the offensive 
volume, he saw no reason to court disaster fur the sake 
of a single book, and so consented to remove the book 
from his shelves. 

Gradually Georgine Milmine’s valuable work, not 
one statement of which has ever been refuted or cffee- 
tively challenged, disappeared from hookshops, disap- 
peared from the shelves of pubhe hbraries, and was 
allowed by its publishers (also under continued 
pressure from the Church) to go out of print. Fiventu- 
ally the plates of the book and the original manuscript 
were bought from the publisher and destroyed by a 
prominent member of the Mother Church. Tt has been 
for years a rare book item, commanding a stcadily 
mounting price. And it remains an indispensable 
source book for biographers of Mrs, Eddy and his- 
torians of the Church. 


4 


Tt is by this system of censorship and suppression 
(first invoked in 1904 to combat the sale of Frederick 
W. Peabody’s pamphlet, A Complete Exposure of 
Eddvism or Christian Science) that the Christian 
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Science Church has consistently sought to discourage 
and stamp out all criticism of the organization and its 
founder, and by its widespread propaganda build up a 
legend of itsown, It is a striking example of the power 
of an organized and active minority to impose its will 
upon the public in the absence of organized opposition." 

Volumes containing chapters dealing with Mrs. 
Eddy or Christian Science have been withdrawn by 
publishers and “favorable” chapters substituted under 
pressure of the officials of the Church; others have been 
effectually masked from the public by relegation to the 
reference departments of libraries, and the booksellers’ 
hidden stocks. 

For many years the only book openly hostile to Mrs. 
Eddy and continuing in general circulation was Mark 
Twain's Christian Science. This exception to the ban 
has been curiously attributed to the fact that Mark 
Twain’s attack was humorous, An add idea, certainly, 
that the Church should suddenly capitulate to humor! 
The fact is that the system was tried upon this as upon 
other books. But Mark Twaim was an idol in his own 
right. And even the officials of the Christian Science 
Church could hardly accuse the nation’s best loved 
author (he was just then at the height of his personal 

& During the winter of 1929-30 this system of “Censorship” maintained 
by the Church has received widespread publicity. A series of articles on 
The Christian Science Censor by Henry Raymond Mussey, Managing Editor 
of The Nation, appeared in The Nation (February 5, 1980, February 12, 
February 26, and March 12); two articles by Craig Thompson on the same 
subject appeared in The New Repubhe (December 11, and February 26); 
and many lengthy comments in newspapers and the peneral press. These 
articles were precipitated by the Church's attempt te suppress the sale of 
Edwin Franden Dakin’s Mrs. Eddy, The Biography of a Virginal Mind, an 
attempt which met an immediate and worthy opponent in the publisher, 


Scribner, who launched a counter-campaign of publicity and exposure of the 
methods of the attempted suppression by the Church, 
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popularity) of intentional “persecution” or “deliberate 
falsification of facts.” Mark Twain’s “tillions of faith- 
ful followers’ were an actuality. .A new book bearing 
his name sold automatically. 

Although Mark Twain's Christian Scienece (pub- 
lished in 1907, but in process of writing sincc 1899 with 
portions of it appearing in the form of artieles in the 
interim) was neither as irrefutable, as sound, nor as 
tellingly documented as the Milmine history, it far ex- 
ceeded that book in personal attack. Indeed in out- 
spoken attack upon Mrs, Eddy and upon her organized 
Church, few have exceeded Mark Twain. And far from 
being an altogether hilarious book, the shafts of his wit, 
so weighted with polemic as they are, often fall just 
short of the mark. 

Jt was Mark Twain’s contention that Mrs. Eddy, 
whom he called “that shameless old swindler, Mother 
Eddy” and characterized as “‘the most erratic, contra- 
dictory and untrustworthy witness that has occupied the 
stand since the days of the lamented Ananias,” was not 
the author of Science and Health, nor except for cer- 
tain pages and odd passages, of any of the works 
attributed to her. 


“T cannot believe, and I do not believe, that Mrs. Eddy 
originated any of the thoughts and reasonings out of which 
the book Science and Health is constructed, and I cannot 
believe, and do not believe that she wrote any part of that 
book. I think that if anything in the world stands well 
and solidly proven by unimpeachable testimony—-the 
treacherous testimony of her own pen in her known and 
undisputed literary productions-—it is that Mrs. Eddy 
is not capable of thinking upon high planes, nor of reason- 
ing clearly nor writing intclligently upon low ones. 
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“Inasmuch as—in my belief—the very first editions 
of the book Science and Health were far above the reach 
of Mrs. Eddy’s mental and literary abilities, I think she 
has from the beginning been claiming as her own another 
person’s book, and wearing as her own property laurels 
rightfully belonging te that person—the real author of 
Science and Health.” 


This is obviously a reference to Quimby. The Manu- 
scripts had not been published at that time, except for 
a few excerpts, and very little was then known of Mrs. 
Eddy’s life. 

“Largely speaking, I have read acres of what pur- 
ported to be Mrs. Eddy’s writings in the past two months, 
I cannot know, but J am convinced, that the circumstantial 
evidence shows that her actual share in the work of com- 
posing and phrasing these things was so slight as to be 
inconsequential.” 


His contention was based upon the belief that no one 
person is capable of such widely differing styles as Mrs. 
FEiddy at her worst and Mrs. Eddy at her best. He set 
forth this argument amusingly and at length. But the 
fact is that there were many Mrs. Eiddys, and every one 
an authoress. Applying his own test, one finds one- 
self harboring grave doubts as to the authorship of cer- 
tain chapters in the book Christian Science, attributed 
to Mark I'wain. Notably the first chapter, concerning 
the fall from the precipice and the interview with the 
practitioner. And here and there throughout the vol- 
ume are passages and arguments that it is difficult to 
believe hum capable of. 

There were, for example, his prophecies concerning 


the future of the church: 
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“It is a reasonably safe guess that in America in 
1920 there will be ten million Christian Scientists and 
three millions in Great Britain; that these figures will be 
trebled in 1930; that in America in 1920 the Christian 
Scientists will be a politica! force, in 1930 politically for- 
midable, and in 1940 the governing power in the Republic— 
to remain that permanently. And I think it is a reason- 
able guess that the Trust (which is already in our day 
pretty brusque in its ways) will then be the most insolent 
and unscrupulous and tyrannical politico-rchgious master 
that has dominated a people since the palmy days of the 
Inquisition .. . and after a generation or two... will 
probably divide Christendom with the Catholic Church.” 


This prophecy has only been execeded by Mrs. 
Eiddy’s own: 
“It is undoubtedly true that Christian Science is des- 


tined to become the one and only religion and therupeutics 
on this planet.” 


Of the “political foree’’ she also had something to 
say. As early as 1897 she wrote in a ictter to the editor 
of the Concord Monifor: “If you were a candidate 
for the Presidency, mayhap I could give you one hun- 
dred thousand votes.” Mavhap she could have given 
him ten or fifteen thousand,—yet hardly that, since 
women were not voting then. She was, as ever, merely 
expressing an Idea, and a general compliment. 

It may have been his prophecies that lifted the 
Christian Science ban on Mark Twain's book. It is cer- 
tainly obvious that in that early day (the passage quoted 
was written in 1899), even so interested an observer as 
Mark Twain believed quite literally, as many believe 
today, the Church’s repeated references to “millions of 


Christian Scientists.” 
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The Church has yet far to go to reach the million 
mark. Instead of Mark Twain's ten milion Christian 
Scientists in America for 1920, and thirty millions for 
1980, the United States Census of Religious bodies for 
1926 gave the number of Christian Scientists as 202,098. 
The membership of the Mother Church was in that 
year 166,320, of whom 16,368 were foreign members. 
Based upon these figures, if has been estimated that 
there are probably 250,000 Christian Scientists in the 
world today. 

A small church, in comparison with other denomi- 
nations; * but in the light of the fact that it began with 
2 membership of twenty-six in 1879, the figures are im- 
pressive as they stand. Indeed the overstatements as to 
membership are somehow less impressive than the actual 
figure of 202,068. For to the majority of people to 
speak of millions is merely to convey the Impression of 
a great many,—a mere figure of speech. 

The officials of the Christian Science Church point 
out that “the number of adherents who are not members 
is estimated as exceeding the number who are.” Sub- 
stituting “persons interested in Christian Science” for 
the word “adherents,” the statement is beyond doubt 
true. 

It is in fact (to earry the argument for them) by its 
infiltration into other realms of thought that the in- 
fluence of Christian Science is most readily seen. 
Whether for good or ill, it is part of the air we breathe 
today, and forms, whether we are conscious of it or not, 
some part of the opmion if not the conduct of our lives. 

®In 1916 (the only table of statistics immediately at hand) there were 


in the world 272,860,000 Roman Catholics: 120,000,000 Catholics other than 
Roman; and 171,650,000 Protestant Christians. 
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And for this the credit (or blame, as you will) miust go 
to Mary Baker Eddy,—for, to quote the old Free 
Thinker, Winwood Reade, writing m his Martyrdom 
of Man of the changes wrought in the face of Furope 
by Mohammedanism: “It was Mahomet who did all 
this, for he uttered the book which carried the language, 
and he prepared the army which carried the book.” 
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At the beginning of the year 1908 Mrs. Eddy de- 
cided abruptly to abandon Concord and move to Boston. 
So much attention had been centered upon Pleasant 
View that she had once more succumbed to the fear of 
evil turned in her direction. Yet “succumbed” is hardly 
the word. It was her belief that upon her were focused 
all of the forces of evil in the world. (The word “be- 
lief” has also a strangely inadequate sound, and leads 
to speculations upon the depth and nature of this belief. 
It was of sufficient reality to serve as a motive for action, 
which is the simple test for belief, and all that we may 
hope to know of it.) She was the Leader of the army 
of God. Against her the enemy was arrayed, seeking 
by every subtle and diabolical power at its command to 
destroy her life, thus to demoralize the army, and 
obliterate the Cause. 

Already they had reached her very bodyguard. 
Mary Tomlinson had succumbed. Joseph Armstrong, 
her strongest business manager, and Director of the 
Church, had succumbed on December 9th. And now 
Mrs. Pamela Leonard, she who had been seen in the 
Leader’s carriage, had been stricken, and gone to her 
home in Brooklyn where in the first week of January, 
she had died. 


Moreover, there were certain practical considera- 
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tions. The laws of New Hampshire had not offered as 
complete protection as might have been wished in phases 
of the Next Friends Suit. There were certain loopholes 
by which the suit might be re-opened with a more seri- 
ous issue-—Christian Science as a menace to the public 
welfare—brought to the fore. There was also the 
matter of the money and her sons. No settlement had 
yet been made. All that she had, fortune, properties, 
copyrights, must be made secure. There was some legal 
question about leaving so much to a church. ‘The laws 
of Massachusetts offered more protection to religious or- 
ganizations in this respect. 

The position at Pleasant View was obviously cx- 
posed, unsafe. It must be abandoned, and without 
delay. 

The secrecy and haste with which the preparations 
were made and the move to Boston accomplished re- 
sembled nothing so much as the under-cover removal of 
the headquarters of a general from a dangerous base. 
And more than one in that headquarters stalf suspected 
as spies. Only the officers directly entrusted with the 
actual carrying out of details knew that the move was 
on foot. All went on as usual. Subordinates were not 
informed. 

For the sum of $100,000 a mansion in the Chest- 
nut Hill section of Boston owned by Robert P. Walker, 
a prominent Christian Scientist, was purchased, altera- 
tions made, and furnished for Mrs. Eddy’s occupancy. 
Two shifts of workmen labored day and night to make 
it ready, for the Leader could nol escape from Pleasant 
View tco soon. 

The Committee long maintained to investigate pros- 


pective members of the Leader’s household was secretly 
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scouring the field for reinforcements to the bodyguard. 
The new stronghold must be impregnable. Not only 
the “mental workers,” the powerful practitioners who 
constituted the actual bodyguard they who kept the 
“watches” and defended the Leader’s hfe when the 
enemy was at hand,—but every member of the house- 
hold must be doubly investigated now. Not a garden 
boy, not a seamstress nor a kitchen maid but must pass 
all tests. Absolute and proven loyalty to the Leader 
and her Cause; no personal ambition but te serve the 
Leader and her Cause. Many could be found to pass 
this test. But the chief requirement was not so easy to 
fulfill. None must approach the Leader except in per- 
fect physical health; no one who had even had a “belief 
of sickness’’ in his life must be near her now. For the 
enemy, ever watchful, knew that these old beliefs were 
the chinks in the armor of the guard. This guard must 
be invulnerable. 

When all was in readiness for the move, baggage 
and personal belongings were taken at night from 
Pleasant View. On Sunday, January 26th, in a private 
train, with a pilot locomotive going before it to clear 
the tracks, and another following at the rear to make 
doubly safe, attended by Calvin Frye, the faithful 


1In his Memoirs of Mary Baker Eddy, Adam Dickey, who entered Mrs. 
Eddy’s household immediately after the move to Chestnut Hill, explains 
that “as soon ag the individual entered Mrs. Eddy’s employ he came 
under a certain malicious mental malpractice that he had never encountered 
before,”—hence the extreme precaution of the committee selecting the 
workers. Mr. Dickey repeatedly uses the analogy of the general who must 
be protected from the enemy, the general “surrounded by the very flower 
of the army.” He also explains that one of the difficulties of the inves- 
tigators was that “many people upon learning that there was & prospect, 
however remote, of serving Mrs. Eddy tock pains te conceal from the 
committee the fact that they were subject sometimes to attacks from 
mortal mind.” 
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Laura Sargent, with other members of her household, 
and Dr. Alpheus B. Morrill, her second cousin,—Mrs. 
Eddy, a slight figure enveloped in gray furs, made the 
journey from Concord to the magnificent new home in 
Chestnut Hill. 

It was here that she was to live the last three years 
of her life, from 1908 until the end of 1910. 


The great house stood on rising ground in the center 
of a finely wooded twelve-acre park. The interior had 
been remodeled to conform, as nearly as was possible on 
the larger scale, to the arrangement of the rooms at 
Pleasant View. 

The household numbered from twelve to eightcen, 
varying as the number of “mental workers” was in- 
creased. Each worker had a commodious room with 
bath. House telephones connected all rooms except 
Mrs. Eddy’s. Her suite was on the second floor, with 
a balcony as at Pleasant View, where she could take 
the air, Her desk and revolving chair stood in the space 
of a wide bay-window as at Pleasant View. A single 
electric button near her desk rang a bell in every room 
in the house. The number of rings signified the worker 
summoned. Wherever the worker might be in the house, 
he heard his ring and instantly proeeceded to Mrs. 
Eddy’s room. <A series of ten or fifteen short staccato 
rings brought the whole household into her presence at 
once. 

The business of the house was conducted with mili- 
tary precision and regularity. At exactly six o’clock 
every morning the bell sounded a single ring. It was 
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the Leader’s summons to her maid. All her life, except 
for the days when she was ill, Mrs. Eddy had risen at 
six o'clock. At exactly seven o’clock her breakfast ap- 
peared, brought in by the second of her personal maids 
whose duty it was to prepare and serve the Leader’s 
food. It was touched by no other hand than hers. 

At exactly seven o’clock the members of the house- 
hold, with Calvin Frye at the head of the table, sat 
down to breakfast in the dining room below. No gong 
was sounded. They were there, and the breakfast ap- 
peared, At noon and at night it was the same. 

At all other times the workers were “at post.” No 
one was expected to leave his room unless duty neces- 
sitated his presence elsewhere in the house. 

A clock was in every room, and each worker ex- 
pected to keep his timepiece in “perfect order.” 

Three clocks were in Mrs. Eddy’s sitting room; two 
in her bedroom, one an old-fashioned alarm clock at- 
tached to the foot of her bed, so that by switching on the 
light she could see the time, and know, if she felt the 
enemy at work, which of the guard had failed in his 
watch, and must in the morning be rebuked. 

Orders for the “watches’’ came from the Leader 
through her secretary who distributed typewritten slips 
of paper designating the various “phases of error” to 
be taken up by each of the workers at their posts. 


“She seemed to be the only one who was able to discern 
the course that error was pursuing. Sometimes she learned 
this through suffering, but she always knew it and would 
by means of these ‘watches’ notify the workers what their 
mental work should be.” * 


2 Adam Dickey, in Memoirs of Mary Baker Eddy. 
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Despite all these defenses and precautions the enemy 
had gained one victim within two weeks of the establish- 
ment at Chestnut Hill. On Sunday morning, February 
9th, the coachman, who occupied a small cottage on the 
grounds, failed to make his appearance as usual, and a 
little later was found dead in his bed where he “had 
passed on some time durmg the night with a claim of 
heart failure.” The coachman had heen at Chestnut 
Hill but a single week, and in that short time he had 
“furnished an illustration of how quickly error would 
strike at those who undertock to render a service to 
our Leader.” 

That day, discussing the coachman’s death with her 
new secretary, Adam Dickey, Mrs. Eddy opened Sciz- 
ence and Health and pointed out the passage on page 
187, which begins: 


“The valves of the heart, opening and closing for the 
passage of the blood, obey the mandate of mortal mind as 
directly as does the hand, admittedly moved by the will. 
... All voluntary, as well as miscalled involuntary action 
of the mortal body is governed by this so-called mind, not 
by matter. There is no involuntary action. The divine 
Mind inckades all action and volition, and man in Science 
is governed by this Mind. The human mind tries to classify 
action as voluntary and involuntary, and suffers from the 
attempt.” 


Later that day she dictated the words that neces- 
sitated a change in the plates and an immediate new 
edition of Science and Health, and that appear today 
on page 442: 
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“Christian Scientists, be a law to yourselves that mental 
malpractice cannot harm you either when asleep or when 
awake.” 


It was the new secretary, Adam Dickey, who took 
the coachman’s place that day beside Calvin Frye and 
drove the sleigh that took Mrs. Eddy for her drive at 
one o'clock. 

Grim fantastic little General, riding stoically out on 
parade in the face of the phantom enemy. 


4 


Adam Dickey had arrived at Chestnut Hill only 
three days before. He had received his call to the 
Leader’s service on January 29th at his home in Kansas 
City. Within four days he had given up his large Chris- 
tian Science practice, relinquished his post as First 
Reader of the Kansas City church, and was on his way 
to Boston, discovering only midway in his Journey that 
by a new issue of the Manual the term of service re- 
quired had been increased from one year to three. 

He arrived at Chestnut Hill on the morning of 
February 6th in time for breakfast with the household, 
after which he was interviewed by Mrs. Eddy and in- 
ducted into his duties by the worker he had come to 
relieve. It ts to Adam Dickey, afterward a Director 
of the Mother Church, that we owe many of the details 
of the life at Chestnut Hill. He had at once com- 
mended himself to the Leader’s favor by his record as a 
practitioner, his robust health, and his readiness to serve 
in such tasks as taking the coachman’s place until a new 
man could be found. 


For now more than ever she must not omit her daily 
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drive. The enemy, she said, had made a law that il 
would harm her to take the drives, and she must prove 
the enemy’s law devoid of power. 

In his Memoirs of Mary Baker Eddy (published in 
1927 and promptly suppressed by the Church) ° Adam 
Dickey tells the curiously touching story of the Leader's 
distress at the vast space of the three rooms she occupied 
at Chestnut Hill, and how the oppression grew upen 
her until at great expense and inconvenience to herself, 
she had the rooms reduced in size. The story as told by 
Adam Dickey is not meant to be touching,—it ts an 
element lacking in Christian Scientist's books. 

“In complaining about the size of the rooms,” says 
Mr. Dickey, “our Leader humorously said that when 
she called a student to come to her she could not wait 
while he walked across such a great expanse of carpet 
from the door to where she sat, and something must be 
done to conserve her time.” 

And this no doubt was what she really said. For 
there was no one in that household to whom she dared 
betray the fear that was at her heart. “Conserve her 
time” . . . in those days there was time to spare. So 


$ The book was published in 1927, about a year after Adam Dieckey’s 
death, by his widow Lillian 5. Dickey, a Christian Science practitioner and 
member of the Mother Church. Copies were distributed chieily among 
former pupils of Mr. Dickey'’s. Airs. Dickey was promplly called before 
the Hoard of Directors, and instructed to reall all copies of the heok, 
and discontinue its publication. The order was so completely aml effectively 
earried out that no copies are now available except the copyright copies 
in the Library of Congress, and photostat eopics in several important 
ublic libraries. In a letter addressed doy the Directors of the Mother 
hurch to Mr. Dickey's pupils, the Directors stated that their “astonish- 
ment was great beyond expression” when they rend the book. “It was 
imperative,” they said, “that the book should be recalled, if possible, before 
it might fall inte the hands of those who were hostile or reach minds too im- 
toature to absorb it unscathed.” [t was, they said, “unjust, and therefore con- 
trary to the Manual” in that it “accentuates her human characteristics and 
touches but slightly upon her spiritual nature,” etc, etc. 
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smoothly did the wheels of her great organization turn 
that there was little left for her to do. Her slightest 
word was instantly obeyed. Too much time before her 
now, Time and space confronted her. Limitless reaches 
of space, limitless reaches of time; eternity and infinity. 
Draw closer the friendly walls. Let her reach out her 
hand and touch familiar things. Let her walk the 
familiar seven paces to the door. Let her ring all the 
bells and summon all the household in; they could not 
refuse to come. F-ven then in that vast room they were 
too far away. 

An architect was summoned from the West. Plans 
were drawn and Mrs. Eddy moved to the floor above 
for the three weeks necessary for the accomplishment 
of the alterations. Knough space was taken from her 
bedroom to give Calvin Frve next door two rooms in- 
stead of one. Enough space from her study for a broad 
stairway from the second to the third floor, and the in- 
stallation of an electric elevator leading from the study 
to the porte-cochere below. No more painful Journeys 
down the stairs and along the endless halls that left her 
exhausted before she had even begun her drive; but 
directly from her study to the porte-cochere below, 
and a lift into the carriage,—even on the bad days she 
could now defy the enemy. 

Rumors that she was incapacitated, seriously ill, or 
dead, were still afloat. So complete was her seclusion, 
and so persistently were visitors, even the powerful ones 
of her Church, denied admittance to Chestnut Hill, that 
even Christian Scientists were growing skeptical of the 
assertions of the Leader’s spokesmen as to her state of 
health, On May 15th Mrs. Eddy sent a communication 
to the New York Herald; 
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“Permit me to say, the report that I am sick (and I 
trust the desire thereof) is dead, and should be buried. 
Whereas the fact that I am well and keenly alive to the 
truth of being—the Love that is Life—is sure and stead- 
fast. I go out in my carriage daily, and have omitted 
my drive but twice since I came to Massachusetts. Fither 
my work, the demands upon my time at home, or the 
weather, is all that prevents my daily drive... .” 


To her own people, in the Sentinel of May 16, she 
wrote: 


“Smee Mrs. Eddy ts watched, as one watches a erim- 
inal or a sick person, she begs to say, tn her own behalf, 
that she is neither; therefore to be criticized or judged 
by either a daily drive or a dignificd stay at home, is super- 
fluous. When accumulating work requires it, or hteanse 
of a preference to remain within doors she omits her drive, 
do not strain at pnets or swallow camels over it, but try 
to be composed and resigned to the shocking fact that she 
is minding her own business, and recommends this surpris- 
ing privilege to all her dear friends and cnemucs. 

MARY BAKER EDDY.” 


Unmistakably from the Leader’s pen, this announcc- 
ment, headed brusquely ‘“‘To Whom It May Concern,” 
warned the ambitious in the ranks that the talk of Mrs. 
Eddy’s “successor” might well be postponed. 





CHAPTER SIX 


On August 8, 1908, Mrs. Eddy addressed the fol- 
lowmg communication to her Board of Trustees: 


“BELOVED STUDENTS,—It is my request that 
you start a daily newspaper at once, and call it the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. Let there be no delay. The Cause 
demands that it be issued now. 

You may consult with the Board of Directors, 1 have 
notified them of my intention. 

Lovingly yours, 
Mary B, G. Eddy.” 


_ Only that month a substantial three-story building 
for the housing of the Christian Science Publishing So- 
ciety had been completed at the corner of St. Paul and 
Falmouth Streets." But the new building could by no 
means accommodate the stupendous machinery of a 
daily newspaper. 

A call was promptly issued through the Sentinel for 
contributions to a fund for enlarging the Publishing 
House. Noexplanations, no hint of the project,—simply 
the call. The response as always was immediate and 

1The publications at that time consisted of Scierce and Haalth with 
Mrs. Eddy’s other works, all of the canonical works of the Church, and 
the four pericdicais,—-the monthiy Journal, the Christian Sctenca Quar- 


terly, the weekly Sentinel, and Der Herold der Christian Science, a monthly 
printed in alternate pages of English and German, 
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generous. Money flowed in. A row of flats adjoining 
the new Publishing House was bought, the tenants dis- 
posed of, the flats razed, and the building begun, while 
Boston wondered what this new activity might mean. 

The Sentinel of October 17 carried the announcc- 
ment that the Christian Science Monitor, a daily news- 
paper, was presently to be launched. A call was issued 
for professional journalists to volunteer their services. 
Again the response was immediate. Selections were 
made, the staff was complete, the presses in place in the 
new building,—and the first issuc of the Monifor ap- 
peared on November 25, 1908, three months and sev- 
enteen days from the date of Mrs. Kddy’s “request” to 
her ‘Trustees. 

What captam of industry could have issued an order 
more potent than this? And what captain of industry 
would not envy the simple assurance of that cail for 
contributions “for the Cause.” Mary Baker Kddy had 
but to ask, and she received. Indeed she had only to 
let a project be known, and there was no need to ask. 
She was overwhelmed with gifts. Abundance was the 
creed. ‘The faithful pledged themselves “with startling 
grace” for any project of the Church, and the pledges 
were more than kept. It is probable that but for the 
loud cries of their critics few Christian Scientists would 
ever have been made aware of the fact that they had no 
voice in the control and no part in the material profits 
of the enterprises to which they so freely contributed. 
It was enough for them if the Cause be served. 

With the launching of the daily newspaper, to which 
all Ioyal members automatically subscribed, there was 
no further need for Christian Scientists to read disturb- 
ing news. The Monitor was, as announced, a “strictlv 
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up to date newspaper” in which all the news of the world 
“which should be printed” found a place. The power 
of the daily press to mold and create public opinion 
had been effectively demonstrated to Alrs. Eddy and 
her supporters in the previous two years, and the Chris- 
tian Scrence Monitor was the logical! result of that lesson 
learned. As Science and Health and the Leader’s other 
writings, with the Bible, were held to be all that was 
necessary to Christian Scientists in the field of litera- 
ture, so the Momtor now supplied all that was requisite 
in the field of news, It was the last great inspiration 
of Mrs. E.ddy’s career. 

Her work was almost done. For the rest, during 
those last three years in which her health steadily de- 
elmed, there was only the further concentration of the 
power and safeguarding of the control of the organiza- 
tion she had built up. 

The body known as First Members, later called Ex- 
ecutive Members, whose powers and duties had been 
steadily diminished, was dissolved,—thus leaving all 
power concentrated solely in the Board of Directors, 
with none to question, none to whisper or object. 

The Communion services of the Mother Church, 
which had brought thousands of Christian Scientists 
crowding into Boston for the June Communions, were 
abolished,—thus putting an end to the danger of sedi- 
tion under some powerful personal leadership sweeping 
through the army assembied in one spot. With no con- 
ventions, no assemblies of any sort, with discussion for- 
bidden even in branch churches, no concerted action of 
Christian Scientists without the order of the Board of 
Directors was possible. ‘The Church had achieved the 


strongest and safest of organization forms, the utmost 
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centralization of power, and the decentralization of the 
contributors to that power. Except by intrigue too 
elaborate for safety or practicability, no ambitious 
subordinate could hope to undermine the constituted 
authorities, or disturb their absolute control. 

Yet these practical obstacles did not banish hope in 
the breasts of the secret contenders for the place shortly 
to be vacated by Mrs. Eddy as Leader of the Church. 

On November 18, 1909, the ambitious Augusta 
Stetson, powerful local leader of the New York First 
Church, after repeated offenses and repeated admon- 
ishings, was shorn of her power and cxcoumunicated 


from the Church. 


From the beginning Augusta Stetson had claimed 
to be the chosen disciple of Mrs, Ieddy, and her spiritual 
heir. She protested her loyalty and love for the Leader 
and the Cause to her dying day. Kiven her excommu- 
nication she claimed to have been a test from which 
she emerged with her heritage more than ever estab- 
lished and intact. Augusta Stetson, “Mrs. Faldy’s first 
born student of spiritual conception,” and those of her 
students who were “spiritually illumined,” werc thus 
“ealled out” of the material organization by the 
Leader’s own voice, and thereafter constituted the truc 
church of spiritual generation? under the continued 


2 According to Sibyl] Marvin Huse (Mrs. Stetson's student and one of 
the inner group) in her bouk Chrisi’s Offspring or Spirtiual Generation 
(Putnam, 1921), Mrs. Stetson “begun the line of spiritual descent, which, 
when the fourth generation is reached, will bring in the millennium, .. . 
Spiritual generation began in the developed spiritual understanding of 
Augusta E. Stetson, the qualified disciple, apostle, of the carnpound Christ. 
..« Her immediate students form the sceond generation. They, as teachers 
and healers, have brought to light a third generation who occupy places 
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guidance of the “forever Leader” Mary Baker Eddy,— 
“For she is” (wrote Mrs. Stetson in 1927) “the ever- 
present Christ, the Son-Daughter of God, who is eternal 
Life and Love.” 

Yet among the many grave accusations that led to 
Mrs. Stetson’s dismissal was the charge that she not 
only aspired to Mrs. Eddy’s temporal place and power, 
but sought to remove from her path all who stood be- 
tween her and her ambition by the employment of the 
black arts to cause the deaths of various persons, includ- 
ing members of the Board of Directors of the Mother 
Church. 

These charges seem to have been well substantiated 
at the hearings by the testimony of Mrs. Stetson’s own 
students and practitioners. 

It was even rumored that she had tired of waiting 
for Mrs. Eddy to die, and sought to hasten her removal 
by the same subtle and diabolical means. 

These two, teacher and pupil, anointed and disciple, 
carried on @ correspondence over a period of nearly 
twenty-seven years, much of which was made public 
by Mrs. Stetson after her excommunication from the 
Church. They were ardent, flowery, expedient, and 
curiously at one,—and yet these letters, selected by 
Mrs, Stetson to prove the very point, never quite con- 
vinee us that they were friends. Mrs. Stetson sent Mrs. 
Eddy gifts, addressed her as “Holy One!” “My pre- 


in business and professional life... . The work of the third generation is 
to bring out the fourth.” 

3 Sermons and Other Writings, Auguste E. Stetson, contains some fifty 
of these letters, “selected from more than four hundred” written by Mrs. 
Eddy to Mrs. Stetson. Many are in facsimile. See also Vital Iseuse in 
Christian Science, with Facstmile-Letiers of Mary Baker Eddy, by Mrz, 
Stetson, and her third book, Kemintscences, Sermons, and Correspondence, 
1884-1913, for her full exposition of her position, 
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cious Teacher,” and “Beloved Mother in God”: and 
although Mrs, Eddy thanked her fulsomely for the gifts, 
praised her extravagantly for her good works, and ad- 
dressed her as “Darling Augusta” and “My Precious 
Child,” there is always the sense that she is being a little 
guarded, as if she did not wish to be overwhelmed. 

A strange figure, Augusta Stetson, robust and 
handsome as a retouched photograph of a woman poli- 
ticlan,—ensconced like a jeweled priestess in the richly 
furnished house her students had given her, with its cov- 
ered passageway leading into the interior of the great 
white marble church next door—the church with its 
maze of secret rooms and the holy of holics, to which 
none but the priestess herself had access, in the tower. 

Fortunes flowed to this altar as to a powerful mag- 
net attracting gold. Vast sums passed into Augusta 
Stetson’s hands. Magnificently she demonstrated her 
access to Divine Supply. Asked where she got her 
money, she is said to have answered: “Out of the 
fish’s mouth.” 

From the beginning Augusta Stetson had sought 
her converts among the rich. The way to grace was obla- 
tions and more oblations. The way to the mystcries of 
the inner circle was submission of the human mortal will 
to the dictates of Divine Mind as interpreted by the 
oracle, Protest or disobedience brought swift disaster 
upon the offender, for this oracle was endowed with 
mighty powers. 

With no official position save her seat on the Board 
of Trustees (since pastors had been abolished and she 
no longer preached), Augusta Stetson ruled her church 
with a despotic hand. Twenty-five practitioners occu- 
pied luxurious quarters in the church, and over them 
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Augusta Stetson reigned supreme. These were the 
“Stetson practitioners,” the miracle workers, the pow- 
erful necromancers of the church. Every day at noon 
a private meeting of the practitioners was held behind 
closed doors. Here the secret doctrines were pro- 
pounded. Here, by the combined power of the twenty- 
five, the enemy was cast down, and the faithful lifted up. 

The guilty, knowing of these meetings, trembled 
through the hour of noon. It was this that gave 
Augusta Stetson her aura of supernatural power.* It 
was this, and her teachings on the subject of sex that 
gave her so great a power over the lives and fortunes 
of her followers. She taught the non-existence of the 
body, denied its organs and their functions, the evil of 
morta] generation, the sin of carnal love. Husbands 
and wives were taught that the marital relation was the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, and bidden to live together 
as brother and sister in spiritual unity and love. There 
were many separations in the Stetson church. Members 
who wished to marry consulted Mrs. Stetson, whose 
consent was only given when the doctrme was well 
understood. Practitioners were not allowed to marry; 
they above all must be kept free of sin. 

This doctrine, bound up as it was with the central 
theory of Christian Sctence,—the non-reality of matter, 


4 Newspapers published the stories of various persons who told of their 
abject terror of Mrs. Stetsonu’s power. Suicides and insanities were at- 
tributed to this fear. Similar stories are told of the influence of other 
leaders of local churehes, but Mrs. Stetson seems to have been the most 
formidable of them all. In a signed letter to the New York World, March 
6, 1907, Mr, Charles G. Pease, author of 4n Expose of Christian Science 
Methods and Teaching Prevailing in the First Church af Christ, Scientist, 
NW. Y. City, and the Danger of the Philosophy, went so far as to say: 
“J consider some of the ladies of the Church among the most deceptive, 
subtle and dangerous of the day.” 
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the “false creation,” the “lie of Adam’s begetting,”— 
and held by Mrs. Stetson to be a cardinal principle of 
that theory, was preached openly only by means of the 
new tongue, but privately and to the initiates explicitly 
spoken of. Too explicitly, it seems, in some cases, even 
for the taste of the initiates, 

A suggestion of the treatment of one phase of the 
subject is furnished by Mrs. Stetson herself in her book 
Vital Issucs in Christian Scicnee, in which, writing 
guardedly in defense of the practitioners’ Private Mecct- 
ings, where it was her practice to address them, after 
which she would announce aloud the affirmation to be 
taken up in thought and “realized” or, in case of a 
denial, “destroyed or niade unreal” by the practi- 
tioners,—she says (p. 100): “One of the practitioners 
began early to cavil at and criticize the incisive methods 
of handling the animal intpulses, and apparently forgot 
that the Holy Scriptures, especially in their deserip- 
tion of the immorality of Ronin life, used terms which 
by contrast made the language of the practitioners’ 
meetings seem moderate indecd.”’ 

She explains that she had “detected” in the students 
that while they admitted there was “no life, truth, intel- 
ligence nor substance in matter,” they had “net made 
unreal their belief in the organs of the material body.” 


“T saw that thoughts, floating in the mental atmos- 
phere, such as malice, fear, envy, jealousy, revenge, lust, 
and hypocrisy, found ‘unsuspected lodgment’ (Science 
and Heaith, p. 235) in diffcrent organs of human belief. 
To point out these receptacles for diseased belicfs, to talk 
them up to talk them down and out, and make them unreal 
as matter, was my object. 

“T therefore began to take up the names that Adam 
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gave to his mechanism, and to rob mortal mind of its hidden 
lodging places for propagating and bringing forth diseases 
and the creations of material sense. I attacked these false 
concepts and showed them that, in their places, were qual- 
ities of God. I declared for the nothingness of material 
generation and the greatness, allness of the spiritual man 
and the spiritual universe. My object was to destroy 
these time honored gods of material generation, and hft 
these students’ thought to the spiritual idea and spiritual 
generation, which is the substance idea back of false con- 
sciousness embodied in organic matter.” 


We have in this an example of the more irrational 
of the Christian Science theories carried to its logical 
and subversive extreme. The effect of this teaching 
upon the lives of individuals may be imagined. 

The doctrine of “spiritual generation,” continually 
stressed by Mrs. Stetson, is in turn involved in the doc- 
trine of the dual nature of God, the Father-Mother 
God, said to have been derived by Mrs. Eddy from the 
Shakers who also found their authority in the Scriptural 
passage: “And God said, Let ws make man ™m our 
image, after our own likeness. .. . So God created 
man in His own image, in the image of God created He 
him; male and female created He them.” “Tt follows,” 
writes Mrs. Eddy in Science and Health (p. 516), 
“that man is a generic term. Masculine, feminine, and 
neuter genders are human concepts.” ‘This idea, finding 
its way into Mrs. Eddy’s writings on the subject of 
marriage, appears as follows in the First Edition of 
Science and Health (p. 822): 


“The time cometh when marriage will be a union of 
hearts; and again, the time cometh when there will be no 
Marrying or giving In marriage, but we shall be as the 
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angels ; the Soul rejoicing in its own mate wherein mas- 
culine Wisdom and feminine Love are embraced in the 
understanding.” 


Again at its extreme in the Stetson ideology is the 
following passage from Christ’s Offspring or Sopir- 
tiual Generation, by Mrs. Stetson’s student, Sybil 
Marvin Huse: 


“Our Leader in her real spiritual identity is the bride, 
or feminine element or nature of the Compound Christ, as 
Jesus in his real spiritual identity is the bridegroom, or 
masculine clement, or nature, of the one Christ of God. ... 

“The Lamb’s wife presents the unity of male and 
female as no longer wedded individuals, but as two in- 
dividual natures in one, and this compounded spiritual 
individuality reflects God as Father-Mother, not as a cor- 
poreal bemg. In this divinely united Spiritual conscious- 
ness, there ts no impediment to eternal bliss,—to the per- 
fectability of God’s creation.” * 


All this leads directly into the subject of the psychol- 
ogy of sex in religion, already discussed by other writers 
in relation to Christian Science,” and outside the prov- 
ince of this book except as it bears upon the narrative. 


5 See also footnote p. 307, for further quotation from Miss Huse’s 
hook in this connection. 

é Joseph Jastrow, The Psychology of Conviction; Theodore Scliroeder, 
Christian Setence and Sez, in N. Y. Medical Journal, November 27, 1920; 
Woodbridge Riley, Ph.D., The Faith of Christian Seienre in the volute 
called The Fatth, The Fatsity, and the Failure of CaAristian Scianca (Revell, 
1926}, by three authors, Dr. Riley, Frederick W, Peabody, and Dr. Charles 
BR. Humisten. Much of the material in Dr. Riley’s contribution to this 
volume was originally included in a chapter on American Bibles (The Book 
of Marmon and Science and Health} published as part of Phe Cambridge 
History of American Literature, but under pressure from the Christian 
Seience Church the publishers recalled the velume, and substituted a chap 
ter by a writer acceptable to the Church authorities, 
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Whether Mrs. Stetson’s teachings on this subject 
were part of the “false doctrine” alleged against her 
by the Board of Directors of the Mother Church, we 
cannot say. There Is a suggestion of it, however, in one 
count of their findings,—“that Mrs. Stetson’s teachings 
had been erroneous in respect to human needs and con- 
ditions.” And another suggestion of it in Mrs. Stet- 
son’s later declaration that her teachings and practices 
and her spiritual interpretation of Science and Health 
“were the antithesis or were diametrically opposed to 
their (the directors) conception, tkezr teachings and 
their practices of Christian Science.” 

“J stand unflinchingly in defense of my position, viz., 
that ‘Spirit is infinite; therefore Spirit is all, There is 
no matter,’ ”* 


She also declared in the same statement, “I persisted 
in my defense of present immortality,” and followed 
with the same quotation from Scicnce and Health. It 
is all very obscure, very guarded on both sides, and no 
doubt purposely so. The particular finding quoted 
above might, in fact, refer to money Instead of sex. 
Another of the findings—‘that Mrs. Stetson’s control 
over her students hindered their moral and spiritual 
growth’—-might bear on the point, but it might also 
mean only and simply what it says. 

But it was a dangerous doctrine that Augusta Stet- 
son preached, and of this the Board of Directors could 
not have been unaware. It had made the Church 
trouble enough before. Whether they made tt an issue 
or not, whether they disagreed with it or not, the excom- 
munication of Augusta Stetson presented them with the 

TN. Y¥. Heraid, March 6, 1921, 
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opportunity for the apparent repudiation of this as of 
all her doctrmes,—and of the value of this repudiation 
they were certainly aware. 

Indeed the case of Augusta Stctson offercd the op- 
portunity for the public repudiation of more than one 
doctrine and practice of which Mrs. addy herself and 
the Mother Church had often, and upon strong evi- 
dence, been accused. And of the value of these repudia- 
tions the men who were shortly to rule the Chureh were 
equally aware. 

The charge against Mrs. Stetson given most promi- 
nence in the press was that she had from the beginning 
plotted to overthrow Mrs. Eddv’s rule, and establish 
herself as head of the Christian Science Church. Ac- 
cording to the stories of several carly associates, pub- 
lished in the New York JPorld during the publicity af 
the Next Friends Suit in 1907, Mrs. Stetson’s method 
in the early days had been to undermine the inffucnee 
and power of Mrs, Jiddy’s personal students who were 
at the head of branch churches, and by underground 
intrigue bring about their replacement with students of 
her own. Thus, when the time was ripe, to use her own 
phrase, ‘‘the screws would be put on,” and by a con- 
certed movement of her forecs the whole field would be 
eaptured and the organization pass to her control. If 
such was her plan in those early days before the organ- 
ization of the Mother Church, when it might well have 
been carried to suceess, she lost her opportunity by 
delay. Mrs. Eddy had outwitted all such ambitious 
plots by her “dissolution of the visible organization” and 
the masterly Jaunching of the 3Tother Church which, 
before the rebels were aware of it, had captured all 


branch churches for its own. 
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Thereafter Augusta Stetson’s only hope was to suc- 
eeed Mrs. Eddy at her death. This could be accom- 
plished in two ways,—by so establishing herself in the 
good graces of Mrs. Eddy that she would name her as 
her successor, or by so establishing her power In the 
Church that she would as a matter of course succeed to 
its control Toward these ends she worked. <As 
time went on, and she saw the power concentratmg 
itself more and more in the hands of the Dtrectors,— 
strangers, close-mouthed business men who neither 
sought her advice nor took it when offered,—her 
methods became more subtle, more desperate. 

At the hearings held m Boston before the Directors 
of the Mother Church, Mrs. Stetson’s own practitioners, 
summoned as witnesses and not daring before that 
august body to testify entirely from “the Absolute” or 
“for the fourth dimension,” which would have enabled 
them to deny the charges without involving their souls, 
admitted that in their Secret Meetings Augusta Stetson 
had not only violated that by-law of the Manual which 
forbids the “taking up of people audibly by name” and 
“treating of persons without their knowledge or con- 
sent,” * but had sought to destroy her enemies by “ad- 


&This by-law, added to the Manual by Mrs. Eddy in the later years, 
was obviously written in self-defense. It is—one prows impatient—non- 
sense to believe that it was heeded by Mrs. Eddy or her associates, In a 
Jetter made public during the Next Friends Suit, written by HH. 5. Hering 
to Cornell Wilson, both officials of the Church, Mr. Hering asked: “Would 
it not be well to protect Mrs. Eddy from the Stetson argument specifically, 
or are the workers doing so? It has troubled me but helped me to 
hear that Frye was a channel for thet diabolism.” 

Calvin Frye’s diary record of November i5, 1883, bears this note: “When 
we were together this morning at about 9:30 she (Mrs. Eddy) discovered 
that the mesmerists were arguing to her inflammation and paralysis of 
£pinal nerve to produce paralysis of muscles of lungs and heart so as ta 
prevent breathing & heart disease with soreness between the shoulder-blades. 
She experienced the greatest relief when she and I took up Kennedy and 
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verse treatments” and the casting of spells,—the use of 
the dreaded “M. A, M.” 


The following questions and answers are from the 
testimony of one of the “Stetson practitioners’: ° 

With such evidence before the Board of Directors, 
it hardly needed the further evidence of Mrs. Stetson’s 
“mental control over her students,” her exaltation of 
herself as the “one true witness of Mrs. Eddy’s teach- 


Arens to break fheir attempt to make her suffer from aforementioned 
beliefs, and she said ‘I have not breathed so easy for two days.” 

For years the Church maintained a group of “mental workers” for 
“defense.” The line between defense and attack has never been clearly 
drawn. All wars have been “defensive wars,” 

® From a portion of the stenographic record printed in the New York 
World, November 7, 1909. Very little of the testimony was made public. 


Q. In the course of those audible treatments was it her (Mrs. 
Stetson’s) habit of practice to mention the names of persons? 

A. Sometimes. 

@. Whose names did she mention? 

A, Well, she mentioned Mr. McClellan’s name, and Mr. TDittemore’s 
and Judge Smith's, and Mr. Farlow’s and Mrs. Lathrop’s and L'rof, 
Hering's. 

Q, Did you ever hear Mrs. Stetson in the course of one of those 
treatments say of any person that he or she was ripe for destruction? 

A. Yes. 

q. Did you ever hear her sav in one of these treatments, “tro to 
your place. Tf it be in God, then go there, but if not, then po to 
the other place.” 

A. Yes. 

@. Did you ever hear Mrs, Stetson make this statement in regard 
to me (Judge Smith}: “lf you are right, and we know you are net 
right, you will hear my yoice and I will save you; but if you are 
not right then go back to your place”? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Did you ever hear her make this declaration after mentioning 
the name of some person: “I command the error in you ta die; the 
law of truth to error is “Thou shalt surely dic’ but I say to you 
error die, and if it has to take its embodiment with it, what is that 
to me”? 

A. Yes. — 

Q. Did you hear her make this declaration after mentioning the 
name of some person: “If the error in you ig so great that you 
cannot save your body then let it die, it is nothing anyway”? 

A. Yes, I think so. 
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ings” and of her church as the “only legitimate Christian 
Science Church in New York,” to bring about her final 
excommunication from the Mother Church. 

It was Mrs. Stetson’s contention that Mrs. Eddy 
had nothing whatever to do with her excommunica- 
tion, and that it was solely the work of the Board of 
Directors. During the troublous days preceding the ex- 
communication, but after the hearmgs and the revokmg 
of Mrs. Stetson’s rights as a teacher and practitioner, 
Mrs. Eddy had published a statement in The Sentinel 
in which she declared that she was not personally in- 
volved in the affairs of the Church “in any other way 
than through my written and published rules” which 
she required the Board of Directors to carry out. Mrs. 
Stetson based her contention upon this statement. The 
Directors declared that Mrs. Eddy had seldom taken so 
much interest in any case as in this. And Mr. John ¥. 
Dittemore, at that time a member of the Board, later 
(in 1926) made public Mrs. Eddy’s letter to the Chair- 
man of the Board bearing the same date as the notice 
in The Sentinel, in which she said “if it can be done 
safely drop Mrs. Stetson’s connection with The Mother 
Chure ” 10 

There can be but little doubt upon this point, after 
the testimony at those hearings, enough of which would 
have been told Mrs. Eddy to make the situation clear. 
It was of such powerful necromancers as Augusta Stet- 
son that she was most afraid. Her statement in The 
Sentinel may have been an evidence of that fear. 


10N. Y. World, April 1, 1926, Mr, Dittemore also referred to many 
other letters from Mrs. Eddy to the officers of her Church on the same 
subject. Mrs. Stetson maintained that any such letters were forgeries. 
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In all this we see that Augusta Stetson, like 
Josephine Curtis Woodbury, mother of the Prince of 
Peace, had learned her lesson not wisely but too well. 
Mary Baker Eddy must in the last analysis be held 
responsible for them both. It was she who wrote the 
confused teachings on marriage and spiritual gencra- 
tion (“I little knew,” she wrote, “what I had indited 
when I wrote Science and Health’). It was she who 
invented “M. A. M.” There is as much evidence that 
Mrs. Eddy used the “adverse treatments” against her 
enemies as that Augusta Stetson did. And what were 
many of her writings, the “Demonology” chapter for 
example, if not incantations against her enemies? It 
is said that even in her last days the little paper slips 
prepared for her “watches” bore the names of Josephine 
Wocdbury and Richard Kennedy. 

And yet—why is it then that after pausing for a 
time before the figure of Augusta Stetson, one turns 
back to Mary Baker Eddy to find her unexpectedly 
suffused with a warm and human glow? Was there 
something non-human about Augusta Stetson that by 
contrast Mrs. Eddy seems suddenly Jess complex, less 
difficult to understand, her faults human faults, her 
absurdities genuine absurdities. Is it that all the time 
we have never really been convinced that she meant the 
half of what she wrote and said, or that she always knew 
what she meant? We do not believe, for example, that 
she believed in celibacy; that she found sex to be “um- 
necessary.’ Her own history refutes it. And on the 
subject of marriage she probably set down the whole 
of her philosophy when in reply to the straightfor- 
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ward question “What do you think of marriage?” she 
straightforwardly and succinctly wrote: “That it is often 
convenient, sometimes pleasant, and occasionally a love 
affair.” * Certainly in her own life she took her doc- 
trines more sensibly than many of her followers in 
theirs. When she could no longer bear the pain, she 
sent for doctors. The reality of the body could not 
be denied. 

Or is this light in which we see her beside the shadow- 
less Augusta Stetson, the light of some unworldly 
compassionate glance falling upon her ravaged and 
bewildered face? For Mary Baker Eddy suffered for 
herown sins. She had the purely human grace to suifer, 
and to be afraid. 


11 Miscallaneous Writings, p. 52, 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Mrs. Eppy was 88. It had been a hard won vear. 
In the very midst of the troubles with Augusta Stetson, 
she had been threatened again with the Next Friends 
Suit. Senator Chandler had published a statement that 
the suit would be revived. 

The household had taken counsel as to whether Mrs. 
Eddy should be told. Laura Sargent had said to tell 
her, and Adam Dickey had taken her the word. How 
eould she, with all the troubles that beset her, bear this 
news? She had prayed Adam Dickey to prevent it, not 
to let it happen. Adam Dickey had said there would be 
no suit, that all they wanted was money,—and she told 
him to get a settlement, compromise. She had called to 
her room the six most trusted ones of her household, and 
made them hold up their hands and promise not to leave 
her, to stand by her until this Next Friends threat 
was met,” 

With the dangerous publicity of the Stetson case 
appearing in the newspapers, and the Next Friends 
threatening to reopen their still more dangerous suit— 
what if the two might join their forces-—there had been 
no time to lose. 

Negotiations had been immediately begun, and on 

1 From the entry in Calvin Frye’s diary, September 25, 1909, Those called 


to her room were “L. EK. Sargent, Mrs. Rathvon, Mr, Rathvyon, I, C. Tom- 
linson, A, H. Dickey, & myself? (Calvin Frye}. 
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November 10, 1909, an agreement was signed by which 
George Glover received a total of $250,000 (inclusive 
of the Trust fund earlier established) from his mother, 
and J. Foster-Eddy $50,000. By the terms of this 
agreement George Glover returned to his mother all of 
the letters she had written him over a long period, and 
which Mrs. Eddy and her counselors had long made 
every effort to get from him. It was also stipulated that 
the sons should make no contest of Mrs. Eddy’s will. 

Her will had long been made, the last codicil added, 
and now it would stand. Ten thousand dollars to each 
of her four grandchildren, living quarters for Calvin 
Frye in the Commonwealth Avenue house, small be- 
quests to Laura Sargent and others of the household, 
her “crown of diamonds breastpin” to Augusta Stetson 
{let it stand, after all Augusta had served her well), 
her diamond cross to Mrs. Lathrop, Augusta’s New 
York rival:—and the residue to The Mother Church.’ 

Hight days after the signing of the settlement with 
the sons, Augusta Stetson was finally excommunicated 
from the Church; the smoke of battle lifted, and once 
again the Eddy counselors breathed free. 


2 


The last battle had been fought, and the little Gen- 
eral was almost spent. There remained for her now 
oniy that final struggle which she must wage alone. 


2 Mrs. Eddy’s will provided a trust fund of $100,000 “to educate Chris- 
tian Science practitioners,” and for the lifting of the debt of the Second 
New York Church founded by Mrs. Lathrop (Mrs. Eddy’s personai 
student) in the early days after a break with Mrs. Stetson. Mrs. Eddy's 
entire personal estate waa valued at about $8,000,000. Her valuable copy- 
rights remained in the hands of her Trustees, who cooperate with the Board 
of Directors. 
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The last encounter with the mortal enemy that had so 
cruelly harried her these past ten years. 

Always fragile, her body now weighed no more than 
a child’s. Adam Dickey or Calvin Frye could easily 
lift her in their strong arms and place her gently in her 
carriage, for on fine days she still drove out,—not that 
it gave her any pleasure, she confided to Adam Dickey, 
but still to defy the law the enemy had made for her. 

But the enemy’s laws proved often stronger than 
her own. They had been written long before she had 
written hers. More and more frequently now the 
attacks came on, lasted longer, left her weaker when 
they had passed. Weeks went by when she could not 
leave her room, but lay on her couch in her study,—days 
together when she could not Icave her bed. Days and 
nights when the “mental workers,” on duty at their 
posts, realizing the Allness of God, knowing there is no 
sickness, knowing there is no pain, heard through the 
walls of their rooms, through their closed eyelids that 
would not shut out the scene, the agonizing moans of 
pain—the torturing gall-stone pain—wracking the 
wasted body until it cried out of itself. Strange fate 
that her malady should be so actual. 

The doors of the mansion were closed and guarded. 
Even Archibald MeClellan, most trusted of the ad- 
visers, motored day after day to Chestnut Hill, only to 
be turned away. Nothing could be learned from the 
taciturn Calvin Frye except that Mrs. Eddy would 
receive no visitors. 

Yet the siege would pass. There were days and 
often weeks at a time when she was given peace. Morn- 
ings when her bell rang at six with its old peremptory 
sound (it always rang at six, but often with a pressure 
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less steady than of old) ; mornings when she was dressed 
and ready for her breakfast at seven, her white hair 
curled and meticulously arranged, the little lace collars 
and cuffs carefully selected and patted into place on the 
gray or black or plum-colored dress—-she was always 
fond of her dresses, and now that there were so few days 
to wear them she never need choose the same one twice. 
On such days she sat at her desk in the big bay window, 
rang for her secretaries, dictated letters, and ordered 
her world as usual,—days when the old fire seemed to 
have returned. 

Her great eyes in their deeply hollowed sockets,— 
those fine eyes whose color was never twice reported to 
have been the same,—still could darkly glow with pas- 
sion, gleam bright as she issued a stern rebuke, or kindle 
with sudden merriment at some anecdote out of her 
childhood told to the members of the household gathered 
in her room. How, for example, her father had once 
taken a neighbor’s bet that he could not frighten a cer- 
tain horse, and hiding beside the road Jumped out with 
so mighty a shout that the horse had thrown the rider 
and galloped wildly for a mile, and the neighbor, pick- 
ing himself up, said, “Well, Mr. Baker, that was too big 
a Boo for such a little horse.” 

The Baker “Boo” had frightened many httle horses 
in its day. Only the daughter Mary had inherited the 
Baker voice. 

She could still frighten her maids if coming back 
from her short drive while they dusted her rooms, she 
found they had misplaced the furniture. Surely they 
could learn to put things back where they ought to be. 
She knew when a chair was shifted an inch from its 
proper spot. Adam Dickey solved the problem for her, 
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as well as for the maids. He drove tacks into the carpet 
showing exactly where every chair and table and tabou- 
ret should stand, the exact spot for the what-not, and 
for the dictionary rack, Adam Dickey understood that 
these things were symbols, everything in its place meant 
order, which was harmony, the law of Divine Mind. 
Adam Dickey at least tried te understand. No one 
really understood her, or ever had. 

But Adam Dickey was often stupid too, as all the 
students were. The “mental workers’ were still her 
students, and when they were assembled m her room 
they were still “the class.” She would often call them 
in and put them through their paces, ask them questions, 
just to hear them give the answers wrong. 

There was, for example, the matter of the weather. 
She had given them her instructions on the handling of 
the weather, and they had said they understood. But 
still the weather went on. She called them in, and they 
ranged themselves before her, like children in a class. 

“Mr. Dickey, can a Christian Scientist control the 
weather?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“Mr. Rathvon, can a Christian Scicntist control the 
weather?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“Mr. Frye, can a Christian Scientist control the 
weather?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“Laura Sargent?’ The same question. 

“Yes, Mother.” 

When she had asked them all, and each had an- 
swered “Yes, Mother,” she looked at them for a moment 
in silent scorn. 
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“They can’t and they don’t,” she said, and waited 
while their bewilderment grew, for, as Adam Dickey 
later said, “we had just been instructed, as we thought, 
how to take care of the weather.” 

“They can’t and they don’t,” she repeated. “But 
God can and does.” 

Then she explained it to them, that God’s weather 
was always perfect, and that what they needed to do 
was to destroy mortal mind’s belief that it produces all 
sorts of weather, good or bad. Neither sickness nor 
weather could a Christian Scientist control. They must 
control and destroy the enemy, mortal mind. They 
must “keep the watch.” 

Poor Laura Sargent; she had been in special charge 
of the weather, and apparently she had been wrong al! 
the time. She had had her written instructions “Make 
a law that there shall be no more snow this season.” But 
not one of them had understcod it before. And after 
all their years of practice! If these were the flower of 
the army, the Cause was surely lost.’ 

It was she who suffered for their lack of understand- 
ing. She suffered in her body for their failure to “‘keep 
the watch.” Was she always to stand alone? For forty 
years she had suffered for her Church. E:very revela- 
tion had cost her days of agony; in the writing of every 
by-law she had “suffered acutely in belief.” She had 


3 This scene is reported by Adam Dickey in his Memoirs of Mary Baker 
Eddy. Apparently the lesson on the weather was effective, for Mr. Dickey 
reports that during the three years in Chestnut Hill,” and for several years 
thereafter, the recollection of the writer is that there were fewer ana 
fewer thunder storms until they almost ceased to be.’ He records one 
of the written instructions for the “watches” as “Make a law that there 
Shall be no more snow this season.” (January 15, 19105. Mr. Dickey says 
that the work on the weather was “in addition to the work of a committee 
in Boston appointed for that special purpose.” 
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“felt the needs of the Movement in her body just as the 
mother of a young infant always knew by the condition 
of her breast when her child needed nourishment.” 

And now with the enemy so surely at her gates, 
“eould they not watch with her one hour?” She often 
quoted the passage in entreaty and rebuke; and, “If the 
goodman of the house had known in what watch the 
thief would come, he would have watched.” To kecp 
the watch did not mean merely “to be awake and work- 
ing mentally,” it meant “to do the work and succced in 
breaking the mesmerism for the two hours assigned.” 
If they had not succeeded, they had not kept the watch. 


“The one thing,” (writes Adam Dickey) ‘she has im- 
pressed on her students is that they must handle animal 
magnetism and defcat the mental murderer and mental 
assassin who are working to defeat this cause.” 


At another time, according to Mr. Diekey, who de- 
clares that he is trying to record the Leader’s wards “as 
nearly verbatim as possible,’ Mrs. Eddy said: 


“There is a new form of sin or malpractice that has 
been revealed to me that nobody has ever discovered before, 
and that is that evil is tryig to produce sudden death in 
sleep. The serpent typifies evil and the moccasin snake 
will lic right beside a person who is awake, and never 
touch him, but as soon as he falls asleep, he will attack.” 


Surely this was a rediscovery. Mary B. Glover had 
discovered it long years before, in the days of Richard 
Kennedy. Perhaps she was thinking of him now. 
Richard Kennedy she would never forget. Writing of 
him in the early editions there were Just such passages 
as this. And in them, as in this, the modern lexicogra- 
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pher will note how both the “old” and the “new tongues” 
have often the same origin. 


3 


One night “when her suffering seemed severe,” she 
called them all into her room, and (again according to 
Mr. Dickey) “quoted a passage from Shakespeare's 
‘Macheth’ ”: 


“Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart?” 


(Forward, analysts! But remember, she had only the 
quotation books, and may never have read the play, nor 
have known the context of that speech.) 

She stil loved the sonorous sound of words,——but 
best of all her own. Twice Adam Dickey reports her 
eyes “filled up with tears,”’—once when some far-away 
member had sent in an old copy of the First Edition of 
Science and Health and she sat turning its pages in her 
lap,—and once when the newly published copies of her 
collected “Poems” arrived, and she asked Mr. Dickey to 
“read something from it.” He read the poem called 
“Constancy,” and looking up “saw that tears were 
streaming down her face.” “That poem was written 
after I lost my husband,” she said. 

There were still some worthy duties for her pen. In 
that last year her Dedicatory Message went forth to the 
First Cyourcu or CHrist, SCIENTIST, Lonpon, Ene- 
LAND, on the completion of its “magnificent church edi- 
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fice.””’ London lords and ladies! . . . just as she had 
said. Everything had come to pass, and more. That 
would surely be one of the good days for her. That 
would be one of the times when she told them, as she 
often did, that in all the years of her Leadership she 
“had never once made a mistake.” (She had sometines 
changed her mind, but when she had it was God that 
changed it. But in guiding her Church she had never 
made a mistake.) Yes, that would be one of the days 
when it seemed to be proved. London lords and ladies 
... (they were budding a Charch m Edinburgh too— 
“My ancestors, according to the flesh, were from both 
Scotland and England”) ali the great ones of the earth 
... Our Beloved Leader, Mary Baker Eddy.” God 
had lifted her up to this. Had she not “healed the sick, 
cleansed the lepers, cast out devils, raiscd the dead”? 

Not one of all her students had ever equaled her. 
Teaching, preaching, healing,—in all of the “depart- 
ments,” she had been supreme. 

And indeed, to prove that she had not lost her 
power, the opportunity arose, and she again per- 
formed,—before the eyes of her household, the mighty 
practitioners who stood impotently by,—another 
miracle. 

It was at about ten o'clock one night that Calvin 
Frye was found unconscious on the couch in his room. 
The prolonged efforts of the alarmed “mental workers” 
failed to rouse him, and Laura Sargent, “keeping the 
watch” outside Mrs. Eddy’s door, was sent to tell Mrs. 
Eddy, asleep in her room. In great agitation, Mrs. 
Eddy sat upright, rang for her maid, but could not wait, 
seized a shawl and wrapped it about her. “Bring him 
to me!” she commanded. “Bring him at once!” 
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The unconscious Calvin was lifted, limp and inert, 
into a rocking chair and pulled through the hall, through 
Mrs. E.ddy’s study, into the bedroom, and close beside 
her bed. She reached out and grasped his shoulder, 
and “addressed him in a loud voice.” 

“Calvin! Calvin, wake up! It is Mother calling 
you. Wake up, Calvin, this Cause needs you, Mother 
needs you, you must not leave! Disappoimt your en- 
emies, Calvin! You shall not go! Disappoint them, 
Calvin, and awake!” 

Adam Dickey had put his hand on Calvin’s drooping 
head to steady it. “Do not touch him!’ commanded 
Mrs. Eddy. “Leave him to me.” 

She continued her commands, But Calvin Frye re- 
mained limp and inert and apparently dead. Mrs. 
Eddy redoubled her efforts, and while the frightened 
workers stood looking on, “fairly shouted” her com- 
mands. A full hour had passed since they had found 
him unconscious on his couch. 

And at last he heard, drew a long deep breath, and 
murmured “I don’t want to stay, I want to go.” 

“Just listen to that?’ Mrs. Eddy flung over her 
shoulder to the others, then “rose to the occasion lke 
a giant, and demanded that her servant should live, and 
he responded.” 

When he was fully conscious he was taken back to 
his room, and one of the practitioners remained with 
him for the rest of the night. 

The next morning Calvin was about as usual and 
performing his accustomed duties. He spoke to no one 
of what had occurred, and no one “‘felt it would be well 
to recite his experience to him.” 
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“But the fact remains,” (says Adam Dickey) “that 
Calvin Frye had passed through what mortal mind calls 
‘death,’ and the grave had been cheated of its victim by our 
Leader’s quick and effective work.” 


Calvm Frye had been struck down by M. A. M. 
before, and it would not do to let the enemy know how 
near they had come to success this time. She had 
brought him through before, but never had it been like 
this. And one day, when the danger was over for her,— 
she knew, now that the enemy had come so close, that 
she could not escape—the world should know of this 
miracle. Already Adam Dickey had promised her that 
when she was gone he would write the history of a]] that 
had happened at Chestnut Hill. He had raised his 
right hand and sworn before God, as she had asked him 
to, that he would write his expericnecs with her, and 
tell how the mental assassins had murdered her.‘ 

For that was how it would be,—mentally murdered, 
and no other way. And now that the enemy had come 
so near, who could tell when it might break through the 
guard to her and accomplish its purpose of many years? 


4# Adam Dickey records the scene in detail in the preface of his Memoirs 
of Mary Baker Eddy. On August 25, 1908, he was called to Mrs. Edtly's 
room, where she was lying on her couch. She requesterl Mrs. Sargent and 
Calvin Frye to leave the room, and taking Mr. Dickey’s hands in hers, 
told him that she wanted him to promise her something. 

“If I should ever leave here—do you Enow what I mean by that?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“Tf J should ever Jeave here, will you promise me that you will write 
a history of what has transpired in your experiences with me, and say 
that 1 was mentally murdered?” 

He answered, “Yes, Mother, I wilL” She then asked him to hold up 
his hand and swear to his promise, which he also did. Later, Mrs. Sar- 
gent brought him a sealed envelope containing a note “reiterating the 
statement” she had made in the conversation. 
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There would be no one strong enough to work the 
miracle for her. 


4 


Of the tragedy of the last months of Mrs. Eddy’s 
life we have only a few echoes and one or two of those 
short matter-of-fact daily notes of Calvin Frye’s. But 
they are enough. Imagination needs no more. 

On May 9th, 1910, Calvin Frye wrote, “Mr. Adam 
H. Dickey last night told Mrs. Eddy that she shall not 
have any more morphine!’ The exclamation point is 
eloquent from the laconic Calvin Frye, as if he, Calvin, 
would never have dared so much authority. He had 
never dared deny the Leader anything in all the twenty- 
seven years of his service. But he makes no comment, 
2s if even comments were not for him; he merely sets 
down the circumstances and what occurred, as a nurse 
writes down a record for the doctor’s benefit. 


“She had for several days been suffering from renal 
ealeuli and had voided stones in the urine but yesterday the 
water seemed normal and so having had hyperdermic in- 
jections twice within a few days he believed she did not 
need it but that it was the old morphine habit reasserting 
itself and would not allow her to have it.” 


Did Adam Dickey continue to deny her the relief of 
the “temporal means”? Was he wrong or was he right? 
Adam Dickey says nothing of all this, for he wrote more 
fluently in the “new tongue” than Calvin Frye, although 
not fluently enough to be acceptable. He speaks often 
of the Leader’s bodily suffering “in belief,” and now 
and then the pathos of the situation forces its way 
through even his persistently cheerful reporting of the 
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scene. There are, for example, her corrections of his 
statements on occasions when he was called to treat her 
for the “beliefs” of suffering. 

“Mother, you cannot have a return of an old belief,” 
he said to her on one such occasion: and at once she 
stopped him with a warning hand. 

“Don’t put it that way,” she said. “At one time I 
had a belief of excellent health, and your declaration, 
if carried out, would prevent me from expressing that 
belief of health, and that is what I am striving for.” 

He explains that what he should have said was “You 
cannot be made to suffer from a law of malpractice de- 
claring that you shall have a return of an old belief of 
sickness.” 

Of another such occasion when he was called to help 
her, he writes: 


“At once I saw that the belief was that there was a 
gathering of phicgm in her threat, and I began to declare 
that mortal mind could not create and that there was no 
such thing as phlegm in her throat. She stopped me at once 
and said, ‘Do not say that; there is a natural and normal 
secretion of phiegm in the throat, and if we declare against 
that, we are likely to interfere with the natural function 
of the glands of the throat.” Then I changed the state- 
ment and said, “There is and there can be no such thing 
as an abnormal secretion of phlegm in your threat.’ This 
she approved.” 


Adam Dickey, who said that “the thought of 
settling down to write a book” had “ever been most 
appalling” to him, did not complete his Memoirs, and 
the last days are not recorded, It may be that the “new 
tongue” proved inadequate in the end, or it may simply 
be that his work on the Memoirs, not begun until 1924, 
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was cut short by his own death. ‘The difficulties of his 
task are apparent in every paragraph of the 141 pages 
of his curiously naive and revealing document. 


5 


The long summer of 1910 passed, and Mrs. Eddy’s 
carriage was seen in the streets again, with Calvin Frye 
as usual in uniform beside the coachman on the box; the 
carriage moving slowly a short round through the shady 
streets and back to Chestnut Hill. 

On September 26th Calvin Frye lifts the curtain 
again. Mrs. Eddy had called the six “workers” to her 
room, and “‘demanded of us to heal her, for she was tired 
of going on in this way.” She had said she would give 
any one of them $1,000 to heal her. Adam Dickey “said 
he would give $1,000 to be able to heal her, &c., so said 
the others in substance.” But Calvm himself had not 
replied for some time, for he “felt quite confused and 
discouraged.” But at last he said, “Well, all we can do 
is to keep up our courage and work on up to our highest 
understanding.” 


“She replied thas it come to this! She afterward said 
If you all feel like that turn your minds away from me 
& know that I am well.’ ” 


6 


Are the stories of her peaceful passing true? We 
have no doubt they are. It would be “lke her,” after a 
lifetime of fighting and making a mighty outcry in the 
midst of all encounters, for the sake of a final incon- 
sistency to slip quietly away in a lull. 

Had the enemy drawn off to strike down one of her 
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officers? The only remaining one of the original Di- 
rectors of her Church succumbed early in November, and 
the Leader’s last official communication was her brief 
letter of November 21st requesting the appointment of 
Adam Dickey to fill the vacancy. 

In those late autumn twilights she sat in ner dark- 
ened study and watched through the big bay window 
the lights of passing motors at the end of the sweeping 
drive. Beside her on her desk lay her copy of Science 
and Health, with a tiny electric light to illuminate the 
page. Laura Sargent or Calvin, or Adam Dickey, 
would often come in to sit with her, and she told them 
stories of her childhood, or they read to her from 
the book. 

On fine days she still drove out in her carriage, 
although it sadly taxed her waning strength. Seeing 
how it exhausted her, she even ordered a new carriage 
to prove to herself, and to the enemy, that she would go 
on needing it. 

On December Ist she went for her drive as usual, 
warmly wrapped in furs and Jeaning upon the shoulder 
of Laura Sargent who sat beside her now. It was her 
last drive. 

When she had reached her study she asked Laura 
Sargent to bring her a pencil and writing pad. 
Lying on her couch she laboriously traced the words 
“God is my life,’—her last written words. It was 
Thursday night. 

The following day she managed to leave her bed, 
and insisted upon being dressed, but lay white and silent 
on the couch in the study ali day long. The workers 
went softly in and out, knowing the end was near. The 
awesome presence had entered the house. 
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The vast impersonal enemy now,—or was it the vast 
impersonal Friend? 

At ten forty-five o’clock on Saturday night, Decem- 
ber 8rd, 1910, in the ninetieth year of her life, Mary 
Baker Eiddy passed quietly away, Her work had been 
accomplished; and her turbulent and undaunted spirit 
was free at last of its long warfare with the flesh. 


7 


The medical examiner, Dr. George 1. West, sum- 
moned to Chestnut Hill at nine o'clock on Sunday 
morning, pronounced death due to natural causes, and 


issued the required certificate. In an interview pub- 
lished later he said: 


“What struck me most as I looked into the dead face 
was its extraordmary beauty. She must have been a 
beautiful child, a beautiful maiden, and extraordmarily 
beautiful when in the full flower of womanhood, There still 
were substantial traces of beauty left in the white face 
reposing on the pillow. . . . The entire countenance bore 
a placid, serene expression, which could not have been 
sweeter had the woman fallen away in sleep in the midst 
of pleasant thoughts.” 


No news of Mrs. Eddy’s death reached the press 
that Sunday morning until after the regular service at 
the Mother Church, which proceeded as usual until just 
before the benediction when First Reader Clifford P. 
Smith interrupted the order of service by reading the 
letter written by Mrs, Eddy to her Church upon her 
retirement to Pleasant View,—the letter begmning 
“You may be looking to see me in my accustomed place 
with you, but this you must no longer expect,” and end- 
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ing “You can well afford to give me up since you have 
in my last revised editions of ‘Science and Health’ your 
teacher and guide.” 

“Although these lines were written years ago,” con- 
tinued Judge Smith, “they are true today, and will 
continue to be true. But it has now become my duty to 
announce that Mrs. Eddy passed from our sight last 
night at 10:45 o'clock, at her home in Chestnut Hill.” 

The announcement, long expected but the more 
unreal because of tt, was receirved in stunned silence by 
the congregation, a silence broken a moment later by the 
first notes of the great organ recessional. 

The announcement of the Leader’s passing was 
made by the First Readers of Christian Science 
churches all over the world at the afternoon or evening 
services that same day. 

George Glover at his home in Lead, South Dakota, 
received the news of his mother’s death in a telegram 
from Calvin Frye.* 

The funeral service, delayed for the arrival of 
George Glover from the West, was held at Chestnut 
Hill on Thursday, December 8th. ‘The ceremony, at 
which about fifty persons were present, was sunple and 
brief. There is no provision for funeral services in the 
Christian Science Church. 

It was reported that some objection had been made 
by George Glover to the burial place selected in Mt. 
Auburn. But the plot had been offered, arrangements 
made, and the bronze casket was placed in the steel and 

Calvin Frye wes made President of the Mother Church efter Mrs. 
Eddy’s death. The presidency is a position of honor rather than of power, 
and Calvin Free, who knew more about Mrs. Eddy than any other person 


then alive, was thus rewarded by the officers of her church for his long 
years of devoted service, 
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cement vault already prepared for it. Guards were 
placed on duty day and night. A telephone installed 
in the vault gave them instant communication with the 
officials of the Church. These precautions lent dramatic 
color to the flying reports that Mrs. Eddy was expected 
to rise from the tomb, 

Newspapers reported that the First Church of New 
York had sent a formal protest to the Mother Church 
officials agaist the placing of the guards at the vault. 
It was, they said, comparable to the stationing of the 
centurions at the tomb of Jesus. 

Many Christian Scientists confidently expected the 
miracle; and many, half daring to believe in its possi- 
bility, were prepared to say that they had expected it. 
It had happened centuries before; why should it not 
happen now? 

It was necessary for the Church to speak. The chief 
of the Publication Committees, Alfred Farlow, tssued 
an official statement in which, after quotmg Mrs, Eddy 
at length, he said: 


“While absolute Christian Science teaches that all is 
Spirit and Spirit’s mamfestation 1t does not ignore the 
relative fuct—-the temporal and false appearance—that in 
our present immature condition we have more or less of a 
misconception of creation which will improve and eventu- 
ally disappear as we advance spirituaily and that eventu- 
ally we will be able to see all things as God sees them in 
all their spirituality and perfection. 

“While Christian Scientists belteve the Scriptural 
teaching that the time will come when there will be no 
more death, they take the common-sense view that cen- 
turies may pass meanwhile before this exalted spiritual 
estate is reached. .. , 

“They believe that the resurrection begins in this life 
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and continues here or hereafter until perfection is attained. 
This is the belief that they entertain concerning Mrs. Eddy. 
They do not look for her return to this world.” 


With this “common-sense view” officially stated, the 
Awful Hope was laid in the hearts of the devout. The 
decision reached as to the Leader's final resting place, 
the tomb was sealed, and the guards, no longer needed, 
were removed. 

The Leader’s final triumph was to come. Not 
esoterically, not mystically, but practically and directly, 
Mary Baker Eddy still rules her Church. She 1s, as she 
had promised, still with them on the field of battle, and 
her captains but relay her orders to this dav. Tf often 
they seem to pause, bewildered, to contradict them- 
selves, sounding at once the order for advance and 
retreat, 1t is because she left them contradictory com- 
mands. They dare not disobey her, for she has always 
brought them through. She was and is the best man of 
them all, and without her the army would be lost, 

Read the intimate personal histories of the great, 
and it will be seen how the outline is repeated in this 
career. The single powerful idea, encountered at the 
prepared moment; the life abundantly lived, with sur- 
plus vitality enough to animate the lives and actuate 
the conduct of thousands of followers. And who among 
the great has feared to make himself absurd? Yet in 
these timidly rational days we hesitate to use the word 
“ereatness” for fear of making ourselves absurd. And 
while we hesitate the foolish great sweep recklessly on 
to their immortal fame. 


THe End 
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